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to hear the convention which had 
Le sent down by the Great 
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CHAPTER LXVIII 


SOKRATES 


TuatT the professional teachers called Sophists in Greece 
were intellectual and moral corrupters—and that much cor- 
‘ruption grew up under their teaching in the Athenian mind— 
are common statements which I have endeavoured to show to 
be erroneous. Corresponding to these statements is another, 
which represents Sokratés as one whose special merit it was to 
have rescued the Athenian mind from such demoralising 
‘influences ;—a reputation, which he neither deserves nor 
requires. In general, the favourable interpretation of evidence, 
‘as exhibited towards Sokratés, has been scarcely less marked 
than the harshness of presumption against the Sophists. Of 
late, however, some authors have treated his history in an 
altered spirit, and have manifested a disposition to lower him 
down to that which they regard as the Sophistical level. 
M. Forchhammer’s treatise—‘The Athenians and Sokratés, or 
Lawful Dealing against Revolution’—goes even further, and 
maintains confidently that Sokratés was most justly condemned 
as a heretic, a traitor, and a corrupter of youth. His book, 
the conclusions of which I altogether reject, is a sort of retribu- 
tion to the Sophists, as extending to their alleged opponent the 
same bitter and unfair spirit of construction with that under 
\which they have so long unjustly suffered. But when we 
impartially consider the evidence, it will appear that Sokratés 
deserves our admiration and esteem, not indeed as an anti- 
Sophist, but as combining with the qualities of a good man, a 
force of character and an originality of speculation as well as 
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of method, and a power of intellectually working on others 
—generically different from that of any professional teacher— 
without parallel either among contemporaries or successors. 

The life of Sokratés comprises seventy years, from 469 to 
399 B.c. His father Sophroniskus being a sculptor, the son 
began by following the same profession, in which he attained 
sufficient proficiency to have executed various works ; especially 
a draped group of the Charites or Graces, preserved in the 
Acropolis, and shown as his’ work down to the time of 
Pausanias.1 His mother Pheenareté was a midwife, and he had 
a brother by the mother’s side named Patroklés.2_ Respecting 
his wife Xanthippé, and his three sons, all that has passed into 
history is the violent temper of the former, and the patience 
of her husband in enduring it. The position and family of 
Sokratés, without being absolutely poor, were humble and 
unimportant: but he was of genuine Attic breed, belonging to 
the ancient gens Deedalidze, which took its name from Deedalus 
the mythical artist as progenitor. 

The personal qualities of Sokratés, on the other hand, were 
marked and distinguishing, not less in body than in mind, His 
physical constitution was healthy, robust and enduring, to an 
extraordinary degree. He was not merely strong and active as 
an hoplite on military service, but capable of bearing fatigue or 
hardship, and indifferent to heat or cold, ina measure which 
astonished all his companions. He went barefoot in all 
seasons of the year, even during the winter campaign at 
Potideea, under the severe frosts of Thrace; and the same 
homely clothing sufficed to him for winter as well as for 
summer, Though his diet was habitually simple as well as 
abstemious, yet there were occasions, of religious festival or 
friendly congratulation, on which every Greek considered 
joviality and indulgence to be becoming., On such occasions, 
Sokratés could drink more wine than any guest present, yet 
without being overcome or intoxicated? He abstained, on 


1 Pausanias, i. 22, 8 5\1x. 35,2. 

2 Plato, Euthydem. c. 24, p. 297 D. 

3 See the Symposion of Plato as well as that of Xenophon, both of which 
profess to depict Sokratés at one of these jovial moments. Plato, Sym- 
posion, c. 31, p. 214 A; c. 35, &c., 39 ad jimem ; Xenoph. Symp. ii. 26— 
where Sokratés requests that the wine may be handed round in small cups,’ 
but that they may succeed each other quickly, like drops of rain in a 
shower. Compare Athenzeus, xi. p. 504 F. 

The view which Plato takes of indulgence in wine, as affording a sort of 
test of the comparative self-command of individuals, and measuring the 
facility with which any man may be betrayed into folly and extravagance— 
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principle, from all extreme gymnastic training, which required, 
as necessary condition, extraordinary abundance of food.! It 
was his professed purpose to limit, as much as possible, the 
number of his wants, as a distant approach to the perfection of 
the gods, who wanted nothing ; to control such as were natural, 
and prevent the multiplication of any that were artificial.? 
His admirable bodily temperament contributed materially to 
facilitate such a purpose, and assist him in the maintenance of 
that self-mastery, contented self-sufficiency, and independence 
of the favour® as well as of the enmity of others—which were 
essential to his plan of intellectual life. His friends, who com- 
-municate to us his great bodily strength and endurance, are at 
the same time full of jests upon his ugly physiognomy—his flat 
nose, thick lips, and prominent eyes, like a satyr or Silenus.* 
We cannot implicitly trust the evidence of such very admiring 
witnesses, as to the philosopher’s exemption from infirmities of 
temper ; for there seems good proof that he was by natural 
temperament violently irascible—a defect, which he generally 
kept under severe control, but which occasionally betrayed him. 
into great improprieties of language and demeanour.® 


and the regulation to which he proposes to submit the practice—may be 
seen in his treatise De Legibus, i. p. 649; ii. p. 671-674. Compare 
_ Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 13 i. 6, 10. 
é: Loe Memorab. i. 2, 4. 7d mév brepecOlovra breprovely damedort- 
pate, &c, 
if 2 Xenoph. Mem. i. 6, 10. Even Antisthenés (disciple of Sokratés, and 
‘the originator of what was called the Cynic philosophy), while he pro- 
nounced virtue to be self-sufficient for conferring happiness, was obliged to 
add that the strength and vigour of Sokratés were required as a further con- 
dition—airdpkn thy apethy mpds cvdatmoviay, undevds mpoodeomévny bri wy 
“ts Swxparixns icxvos—Winckelman, Antisthen. Fragment, p. 47; Diog. 
Laért. vi. 11. 
8 See his reply to the invitation of Archelaus king of Macedonia, indicat- 
ing the repugnance to accept favours which he could not return (Aristot. 
-Rhetor. ii. 24). 
4 Plato. Sympos. c. 32, p. 215 A; Xenoph. Sympos. c. 5; Plato, 
~Theetet. p. 143 D. 
> This is one of the traditions which Aristoxenus, the disciple of Aristotle, 
‘heard from his father Spintharus, who had been in personal communication 
with Sokratés. See the Fragments of Aristoxenus, Fragm. 27, 28; ap. 
‘Frag. Hist. Greec. p. 280, ed, Didot. 
_ It appears to me that Frag. 28. contains the statement of what Aristoxenus 
really said about the irascibility of Sokratés; while the expressions of 
_ Fragm. 27, ascribed to that author by Plutarch, are unmeasured. 
_ Fragm. 28 also substantially contradicts Fragm. 26, in which Diogenes 
"asserts, on the authority of Aristoxenus—what is not to be believed, even if 
-Aristoxenus had asserted it—that Sokratés made a regular trade of his 
pone, and collected perpetual contributions : see Xenoph. Memor, i. 2, 
Balas Os 
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Of those friends, the best known to us are Xenophon and 
Plato, though there existed in antiquity various dialogues com- 


posed, and memoranda put together, by other hearers of 


Sokratés, respecting his conversations and teaching, which are 
all now lost.1 The ‘Memorabilia’ of Xenophon profess to 
record actual conversations held by Sokratés, and are prepared 


with the announced purpose of vindicating him against the - 


accusations of Melétus and his other accusers on the trial, as 
well as against unfavourable opinions, seemingly much circu- 
lated, respecting his character and purposes. We thus have 
in it a sort of partial biography, subject to such deductions 


from its evidentiary value as may be requisite for imperfection © 


of memory, intentional decoration, and partiality. On the 
other hand, the purpose of Plato in the numerous dialogues 


wherein he introduces Sokratés, is not so clear—and is ex- 


plained very differently by different commentators. Plato was 
a great speculative genius, who came to form opinions of his 
own distinct from those of Sokratés, and employed the name 


-of the latter as spokesman for these opinions in various 


dialogues. How much, in the Platonic Sokratés, can be safely 
accepted either as a picture of the man or as a record of his 


opinions—how much, on the other hand, is to be treated as 


Platonism—or in what proportions the two are intermingled— 
is a point not to be decided with certainty or rigour. The 
‘Apology of Sokratés,’ the ‘ Kriton,’ and the ‘Phzedon’ (in so 
far as it is a moral picture, and apart from the doctrines 


advocated in it) appear to belong to the first category ; while — 


the political and social views of the ‘Republic,’ the cosmic 
theories in the ‘Timzeus,’ and the hypothesis of Ideas, as 


substantive existences apart from the phenomenal world, in > 


the various dialogues wherever it is stated—certainly belong to. 


the second. Of the ethical dialogues, much may be probably 
taken to represent Sokratés more or less platonised. 
But though the opinions put by Plato into the mouth of 


I see no reason for the mistrust with which Preller (Hist. Philosophie, — 


c. 5, p. 139) and Ritter (Geschich. d. Philos. vol. ii. ch. ii, p. 19) regard the 
general testimony of Aristoxenus about Sokratés. 
1 Xenophon (Mem. i. 4, 1) alludes to several such biographers, or col- 


lectors of anecdotes about Sokratés, Yet it wouid seem that most of these _ 


Socratice viri (Cicer. ad Attic. xiv. 9, 1) did not collect anecdotes or con- 
versations of the master, after the manner of Xenophon; but composed 
. dialogues, manifesting more or less of his method and #@os, after the type of 
Plato. Simon the leather-cutter however took memoranda of conversa- 
tions held by Sokratés in his shop, and published several dialogues pur- 


porting to be such (Diog. Laért. ii. 123). The Socratzcz v¢ré are generally | 


praised by Cicero (Tusc. D. ii. 3, 8) for the elegance of their style. 
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Sokratés are liable to thus much of uncertainty, we find, to our 
great satisfaction, that the pictures given by Plato and Xenophon 
of their common master are in the main accordant ; differing 
only as drawn from the same original by two authors radically 
different in spirit and character. Xenophon, the man of action, 
brings out at length those conversations of Sokratés which had 
a bearing on practical conduct and were calculated to correct 
vice or infirmity in particular individuals; such being the 
matter which served his purpose as an apologist, at the same 
time that it suited his intellectual taste. But he intimates 
nevertheless very plainly, that the conversation of Sokratés 
was often, indeed usually, of a more negative, analytical, and 
generalising tendency ;1 not destined for the reproof of positive 
‘or special defect, but to awaken the inquisitive faculties and 
lead to the rational comprehension of vice and virtue as refer- 
able to determinate general principles. Now this latter side of 
the master’s physiognomy, which Xenophon records distinctly, 
though without emphasis or development, acquires almost 
exclusive prominence in the Platonic picture. Plato leaves out 
the practical, and consecrates himself to the theoretical, 
‘Sokratés ; whom he divests in part of his identity, in order to 
enrol him as chief speaker in certain larger theoretical views of 
his own. The two pictures therefore do not contradict each 
other, but mutually supply each other’s defects, and admit of 
being blended into one consistent whole. And respecting the 
_ method of Sokratés—a point more characteristic than either his 
precepts or his theory—as well as respecting the effect of that 
“method on the minds of hearers—both Xenophon and Plato 
are witnesses substantially in unison: though, here again, the 
latter has made the method his own, worked it out ona scale 
of enlargement and perfection, and given to it a permanence 
which it could never have derived from its original author, who 
only talked and never wrote. It is fortunate that our two main 
witnesses about him, both speaking from personal knowledge, 
agree to so great an extent. 
_. Both describe in the same manner his private life and habits ; 
his contented poverty, justice, temperance in the largest sense 
of the word, and self-sufficing independence of character. 


1 Xenophon, Memor. i. 1, 16. Adrds 8& mep) trav avOpwrelwy ded 
| BueAéyero, ckoway Tl cioePeés, TL aaeBés, Th Kaddy, tl aicxpdy* Tt dlicauoy, 
“al &ducov’ rt avdpta, rt SerAla’ tl ewppoodyn, th pavia’ rl rdrus, rh modrrinds” Th 
 GpxXh GvOpdmav, rh dpxicds dvOpdrwv, &c. 

Compare i. 2, 503 iii. 8, 3, 4; ill. 93 iv. 4,53 iv. 6,1. oxomay oby 
mois avvovct, Th Exactov etn TaY bYTwY, OvdéemOT ZATYE. 
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On most of these points too, Aristophanés and the other comic 
writers, so far as their testimony counts for anything, appear as 
confirmatory witnesses ; for they abound in jests on the coarse 
fare, shabby and scanty clothing, bare feet, pale face, poor and 
joyless life, of Sokratés.1 Of the circumstances of his life we 
are almost wholly ignorant. He served as an hoplite at 
Potideea, at Delium, and at Amphipolis ; with credit apparently 
in all, though exaggerated encomiums on the part of his friends 
provoked an equally exaggerated scepticism on the part of 
Athenzus and others. He seems never to have filled any 
political office until the year (B.c. 406) of the battle of 
Arginusz, in which year he was member of the Senate of Five 
Hundred, and one of the Prytanes on that memorable day 
when the proposition of Kallixenus against the six generals 
was submitted to the public assembly. His determined refusal, 
in spite of all personal hazard, to put an unconstitutional ques- 
tion to the vote, has been already recounted. That during his 
long life he strictly obeyed the laws,? is proved by the fact that 
none of his numerous enemies ever arraigned him before a 
court of justice: that he discharged all the duties of an upright 
man and a brave as well as pious citizen, may also be confi- 
dently asserted. His friends lay especial stress upon his piety, 
that is upon his exact discharge of all the religious duties 
considered as incumbent upon an Athenian.® 

Though these points are requisite to be established, in order 
that we may rightly interpret the character of Sokratés—it is 
not from them that he has derived his eminent place in history. 
Three peculiarities distinguish the man. 1. His long life 
passed in contented poverty, and in public, apostolic, dialec- 
tics. 2. His strong religious persuasion—or belief of acting 
under a mission and signs from the gods; especially his 
Dzemon or Genius—the special religious warning of which he 
believed himself te be frequently the subject. 3. His great 
intellectual originality, both of subject and of method, and his 
power of stirring and forcing the germ of inquiry and ratiocina- 
tion in others. Though these three characteristics were so 


1 Aristoph. Nubes, 105, 121, 362, 414; Aves, 1282; Eupolis, Frag- — 
ment. Incert. ix., x., xi., ap. Meineke, p. 552; Ameipsias, Fragmenta, 
Konnus, p. 703, Meineke—Diogen. Laért. ii. 28. ‘ 

The later comic writers ridiculed the Pythagoreans, as well as Zeno the 
Stoic, on grounds very similar: see Diogenes Laért. vii. 1, 24. 

2 Plato; Apol. Sokr. c. 1. Nov éy& mparov ém) dixacthpioy avaBéeBnna, 
%rn yeyouws wAclw EBdouhxovra. 

3 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 2-203 i. 3, I-3. 
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blended in Sokratés that it is not easy to consider them separ- 
ately—yet in each respect, he stood distinguished from. all 
Greek philosophers before or after him. 

At what time Sokratés relinquished his profession as a 
statuary, we do not know; but it is certain that all the middle 
and later part of his life, at least, was devoted exclusively to 


the self-imposed task of teaching ; excluding all other business, 


public or private, and to the neglect of all means of fortune. 
We can hardly avoid speaking of him as a teacher, though he 
himself disclaimed the appellation :1 his practice was to talk or 
converse—/o prattle or prose, if we translate the derisory word 
by which the enemies of philosophy described dialectic conver- 
sation. Early in the morning he frequented the public walks, 
the gymnasia for bodily training, and the schools where youths 
were receiving instruction. He was to be seen in the market- 
place at the hour when it was most crowded, among the booths 
and tables where goods were exposed for sale: his whole day 
was usually spent in this public manner.’ He talked with any 
One, young or old, rich or poor, who sought to address him, 
and in the hearing of all who chose to stand by. Not only he 


-mever either asked or received any reward, but he made no 


distinction of persons, never withheld his conversation from 
any one, and talked upon the same general topics to all. He 


conversed with politicians, Sophists, military men, artisans, 
_ambitious or studious youths, &c. He visited all persons of 
interest in the city, male or female: his friendship with Aspasia 


is well known, and one of the most interesting chapters* of 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia recounts his visit to, and dialogue 


with, Theodoté—a beautiful Hetzra or Female Companion. 


Nothing could be more public, perpetual, and indiscriminate 
as to persons, than his conversation. But as it was engaging, 


curious, and instructive to hear, certain persons made it their 


habit to attend him in public as* companions and listeners. 


1 Plato, Apol. Sokr. c. 21. p. 33 A. eye 88 Biddoxaros piv odderds 


“mémore éyevdunyv : compare c. 4, p. 19 E. 


~~ 


| Xenoph. Memor. iii. 11, 16, Sokratés—émondémrwy thy éavrod d&mpary- 


_ pootynvy—Plat. Ap. Sok. c. 18) p. 31 B. 


2 *AdoAecxeiv—see Ruhnken’s Animadversiones in Xenoph. Memor. 


_ p. 293 of Schneider’s edition of that treatise. Compare Plato, Sophistés, 


PO tig me 


i. 23, p- 225 E. 
§ Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 10; Plato, Apol. Sok. 1, p. 17 D; 18, p. 31 A. 


ofoy 8n uot Done?, 6 Ocds Eve TH WoAEL mpogTEberKevar ToLodTdy TiWa, ds buas 


_ €yelpov Kad meldwv, nal dveidiCwy Eva Exaoroy ovdty matoua, Thy juépav 


OAnY wavTaxod mpocKadl(wr. 
4 Xen. Mem. iii. 11. 
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These men, a fluctuating body, were commonly known as his 
disciples or scholars; though neither he nor his personal 
friends ever employed the terms ¢eacher and disciple to describe 
the relation between them. Many of them came, attracted by 
his reputation, during the later years of his life, from other 
Grecian cities; Megara, Thebes, Elis, Kyrene, &c. 

Now no other person in Athens, or in any other Grecian 
city, appears ever to have manifested himself in this perpetual 
and indiscriminate manner as a public talker for instruction. 
All teachers either took money for their lessons, or at least 
gave them apart from the multitude in a private house or 
garden, to special pupils, with admissions and rejections at 
their own pleasure. By the peculiar mode of life which 
Sokratés pursued, not only his conversation reached the minds 
of a much wider circle, but he became more abundantly 
known as a person. While acquiring a few attached friends 
and admirers, and raising a certain intellectual interest in 
others, he at the same time provoked a large number of per- 
sonal enemies. This was probably the reason why he was 
selected by Aristophanés and the other comic writers, to be 
attacked as a general representative of philosophical and 
rhetorical teaching ; the more so, as his marked and repulsive 
physiognomy admitted so well of being imitated in the mask 
which the actor wore. The audience at the theatre would 
more readily recognise the peculiar figure which they were 
accustomed to see every day in the market-place, than if 
Prodikus or Protagoras, whom most of them did not know by 
sight, had been brought on the stage. It was of little import- 
ance either to them or to Aristophanés, whether Sokratés was 


1 Xenophon in his Memorabilia speaks always of the companions of 
Sokratés, not of his dsczples—of ouvdvtes aitG—oi cvvovotacrat (i. 6, 1)— 
of avvdiarptBovres—ok auyyiyvduevor—ol éraipor—of dmiAodyres aiTG—oi 
auyndets (iv. 8, 2)—oi we abrod (iv. 2, 1)—ol émiOupnral (i. 2, 60). Ari- 
stippus also, in speaking to Plato, talked of Sokratés as 6 éraipos juav— 
Aristot. Rhetor. ii. 24. His enemies spoke of his @sc¢f/es, in an invidious 
sense—Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 21, p. 33 A. 

It is not to be believed that any companions can have made frequent 
visits, either from Megara and Thebes, to Sokratés at Athens, during the 
last years of the war, before the capture of Athens in 404 B.c. And in 
point of fact, the passage of the Platonic Theeetetus represents Eukleidés of 
Megara as alluding to his conversations with Sokratés only a short time 

before the death of the latter (Plato, Thezetetus, c. 2, p. 142 E). The 

story given by Aulus Gellius—that Eukleidés came to visit Sokratés by 
night in woman’s clothes, from Megara to Athens—seems to me an 
absurdity, though Deycks (De Megaricorum Doctrina, p. 5) is inclined to 
believe it. 
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represented as teaching what he did really teach, or something 
utterly different. 

This extreme publicity of life and conversation was one 
among the characteristics of Sokratés, distinguishing him from 
all teachers either before or after him. Next was, his persua- 
sion of a special religious mission, restraints, impulses, and 
communications, sent to him by the gods. Taking the belief 
in such supernatural intervention generally, it was indeed 
noway peculiar to Sokratés: it was the ordinary faith of the 
ancient world, insomuch that the attempts to resolve phzeno- 

_ mena into general laws were looked upon with a certain disap- 
probation, as indirectly setting it aside. And Xenophon?! 
accordingly avails himself of such general fact, in replying to 

_ the indictment for religious innovation of which his master was 
found guilty, to affirm that the latter pretended to nothing 
beyond what was included in the creed of every pious man. 
But this is not an exact statement of the matter in debate; for 
it slurs over at least, if it does not deny, that speciality of 
inspiration from the gods, which those who talked with 

_ Sokratés (as we learn even from Xenophon) believed, and 
which Sokratés himself believed also.2 Very different is his 
own representation, as put forth in the defence before the 

' Dikastery. He had been accustomed constantly to hear, even 
from his childhood, a divine voice; interfering, at moments 
when he was about to act, in the way of restraint, but never in 
the way of instigation. Such prohibitory warning was wont to 
‘come upon him very frequently, not merely on great, but even 
on small occasions, intercepting what he was about to do or to 


1 Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 2, 3. 
2 See the conversation of Sokratés (reported by Xenophon, Mem. i. 4, 
15) with Aristodemus, respecting the gods—‘‘ What w2// be sufficient to 
persuade you (asks Sokratés) that the godscare about you?” ‘* When they 
send me special monitors, as you say that they do to you (replies Aristodemus), 
to tell me what to do, and what not to do.” To which Sokratés replied, 
_ that they answer the questions of the Athenians, by replies of the oracle— 
and that they send prodigies (répara) by way of information to the Greeks 
generally. He further advises Aristodemus to pay assiduous court 
; eparetew) to the gods, in order to see whether they will not send zm 
‘“monitory information about doubtful events (i. 4, 18). 
___ So again in his conversation with Euthydemus, the latter says to him— 
- Bol 3¢, & Béxpares, Colkacw Ett ptarkdrepov rots &AAots 
 Xpnocba, ef ye pnde emepwrduevor brd cod mpoonualyovoly, & Te xXpPh 
\moeiy Kal & uh (iv. 3, 12). 
_ Compare i. I, 19; and iv. 8, 11—where the fact of perpetual com- 
munication and advice from the gods is employed as an evidence to prove 
the superior piety of Sokratés. 


ns 
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say.1 Though later writers speak of this as the demon or 
genius of Sokratés, he himself does not personify it, but treats 
it merely as a “divine sign, a prophetic or supernatural 
voice.” He was accustomed not only to obey it implicitly, 
but to speak of it publicly and familiarly to others, so that the 
fact was well known both to his friends and to his enemies. It 
had always forbidden him to enter on public hfe: it forbade 
him, when the indictment was hanging over him, to take any 
thought for a prepared defence: and so completely did he 
march with a consciousness of this bridle in his mouth, that 
when he felt no check, he assumed that the turning which he 
was about to take was the right one. Though his persuasion 
on the subject was unquestionably sincere, and his obedience 
constant—yet he never dwelt upon it himself as anything 
grand or awful, or entitling him to peculiar deference ; but 


1 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 19, p. 31 D, Tovrov 8 atridy ear (that is, the 
reason why Sokratés had never entered on public life) 8 bwets e€pod 
ToAAaKIS aknKkdaTEe ToAAAXOD Aé€yorros, Br pot Getdy Tt Kal 
Soupdviov yiyvera, & 5h Kal év TH ypadh emixwupdav MéAntos eypdiaro. 
"Euol 5€ TovT early ex mardds GpEdMEVOY, Hwrh Tis yryvomern, hy Tar 
yévntat, Gel amorpéme: pe ToUTO 0 by meAAW mpaTTELV, mpoTpEemer DE avaoTE. 
Toor’ éorly & wot evavTiodrTat To MOALTIKG TpaTTEL. 

Again, c. 31, p. 40 A, he tells the Dikasts, after his condemnation—‘H 
yop eiwOvid por paytixh 7 Tod damoviov év wev TE mpdacbey xpdve@ 
mavTl mavy tuKvy Gel hy Kal mavu em) opixpots evayTroupmern, 
ef TL meAAOLML ph OpOHs mpagerv. Nuyl Se EvpBeByré por, &mep 
dpare xa avrol, raul, & ye 5h oindeln &y tis Kal voulCerar EoxaTa KaKov 
eivat. °Euol d& otte ekidytt EwOev otxobev jvavtiddn 7d TOD BEd 
onpmetoy, ode nvica dvéBawoy évravdot ex 7d dixacrhpiov, ovr” ev TH Adyw 
méAAovTi TL epeivry kaltow év &XAoLtS Adyots TOAAGKOD 3h pe 
treanxe A€yovta peTtaky. 

He goes on to infer that his line of defence has been right, and that his 
condemnation is no misfortune to him, but a benefit—seeing that the sign 
has not manifested itself. 

I agree in the opinion of Schleiermacher (in his Preface to his translation 
of the Apology of Sokratés, part i. vol. ii. p. 185, of his general translation 
of Plato’s works) that this defence may be reasonably taken as a repro- 
duction by Plato of what Sokratés actually said’ to the Dikasts om his trial. 
In addition to the reasons given by Schleiermacher, there is one which may 
be noticed. Sokratés predicts to the Dikasts, that if they put him to death, 
a great number of young men will forthwith put themselves forward to take 
up the vocation of cross-questioning,; who will give them more trouble than 
he has ever done (Plat. Ap. Sok. c. 30, p. 39 D). Now there is no reason 
to believe that such prediction was realised. If therefore Plato puts an 
erroneous prophecy into the mouth of’ Sokratés, this is probably because 
Sokratés really made one. 

2 The words of Sokratés plainly indicate this meaning»: see also a good 
note of Schleiermacher—appended to his: translation of the Platonic 
Apology—Platons Werke, part i. vol. ii. p. 432. 

3 Xenoph. Mem. iy. 8, 5. 
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spoke of it often in his usual strain of familiar playfulness. To 
his friends generally, it seems to have constituted one of his 
titles to reverence, though neither Plato nor Xenophon 
scruples to talk of it in that jesting way which doubtless they 
caught from himself.1_ But to his enemies and to the Athenian 
public, it appeared in the light of an offensive heresy; an 
impious innovation on the orthodox creed, and a desertion of 
_the recognised gods of Athens. 

Such was the Deemon or Genius of Sokratés as described by 
himself and as conceived in the genuine Platonic dialogues ; a 
voice always prohibitory, and bearing exclusively upon his own 
personal conduct.2 That which Plutarch and other admirers 
of Sokratés conceived as a Demon or intermediate Being 
between gods and men, was looked upon by the fathers of the 
Christian church as a devil—by Le Clerc as one of the fallen 
angels—by some other modern commentators, as mere ironical 
phraseology on the part of Sokratés himself. Without pre- 
suming to determine the question raised in the former 
hypotheses, I believe that the last is untrue, and that the con- 
viction of Sokratés on the point was quite sincere. A circum- 
stance little attended to, but deserving peculiar notice, and 
stated by himself—is, that the restraining voice began when he 
was a child, and continued even down to the end of his life : it 
had thus become an established persuasion, long before his 
philosophical habits began. But though this peculiar form of 
inspiration belonged exclusively to him, there were also other 


1 Xenoph. Sympos. viii. 5; Plato, Euthydem. c. 5, p. 272 E. 

2 See Plato (Thezetet. c. 7, p. 151 A}; Pheedrus, c. 20, p. 242 C; 
Republic, vi. 10, p. 496 C)—in addition to the above citations from the 
Apology. 

The passage in the Euthyphron (c. 2, p. 3 B) is somewhat less specific. 
The Pseudo-Platonic dialogue Theagés retains the strictly prohibitory 
attribute of the voice, as never in any case impelling; but extends the 
range of the warning, as if it was heard in cases not simply personal to 
Sokratés himself, but referring to the conduct of his friends also (Theagés, 
c. II, 12, pp. 128, 129). 

Xenophon also neglects the specific attributes, and conceives the voice 
generally as a divine communication with instruction and advice to 
‘Sokratés, so that he often prophesied to his friends and was always right 
(Memor. i. 1, 2-4; iv. 8, 1). | 

8 See Dr. Forster’s note on the Euthyphron of Plato, c. 2, p. 3. 

The treatise of Plutarch (De Genio Socratis) is full of speculation on the 
subject, but contains nothing about it which can be relied upon as matter of 
fact. There are various stories about prophecies made by Sokratés, and 
verified by the event, c. 11, p. 582. 

See also this matter discussed, with abundant “references, in Zeller, 
Philosophie der Griechen, v. ii. p. 25-28. 
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ways in which he believed himself to have received the special 
mandates of the gods, not simply checking him when he was 
about to take a wrong turn, but spurring him on, directing, and 
peremptorily exacting from him, a positive course of proceed- 
ing. Such distinct mission had been imposed upon him by 
dreams, by oracular intimations, and by every other means 
which the gods employed for signifying their special will. 
Of these intimations from the.oracle, he specifies particularly 
one, in reply to a question put at Delphi, by his intimate 
friend, and enthusiastic admirer, Cherephon. The question 
put was, whether any other man was wiser than Sokratés; to 
which the Pythian priestess replied, that no other man was 
wiser.2 Sokratés affirms that he was greatly perplexed on hear- 
ing this declaration from so infallible an authority,—being con- 
scious to himself that he possessed no wisdom on any subject, 
great or small. At length, after much meditation and a dis- 
tressing mental struggle, he resolved to test the accuracy of 
the infallible priestess, by taking measure of the wisdom of 
others as compared with his own. Selecting a leading poli- 
tician, accounted wise both by others and by himself, he 
proceeded to converse with him and put scrutinising questions ; 
the answers to which satisfied him, that this man’s supposed 
wisdom was really no wisdom at all. Having made such a 
discovery, Sokratés next tried to demonstrate to the politician 
himself how much he wanted of being wise; but this was 
impossible: the latter still remained as fully persuaded of his 
own wisdom as before. ‘‘The result which I acquired (says 
Sokratés) was, that I was a wiser man than he, for neither he 
nor I knew anything of what was truly good and honourable ; 
but the difference between us was, that he fancied he knew 
them, while I was fully conscious of my own ignorance: I was 
thus wiser than he, inasmuch as I was exempt from that 
capital error.” So far therefore the oracle was proved to be 
right. Sokratés repeated the same experiment successively 
upon a great number of different persons, especially those in 
reputation for distinguished abilities ; first, upon political men 
and rhetors, next upon poets of every variety, and upon artists 


1 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 22, p. 33 C. *Epol 5& rodT0, ds éyd put, mpooré- 
Taxtat bd Tod Beod mpdrrew Kal ex pavTelwy Kal €& évumviwy, Kar 
wavtTl rpdny @wép tis tote kal BAAN Dela motpa avOpdmyH Kad 
brTtotv mpocérate mparreiy. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 5, p. 21 A. Sokratés offers to produce the 
testimony of the brother of Cheerephon (the latter himself being dead) to 
attest the reality of this question and answer. 
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as well as artisans. The result of his trial was substantially 
the same in.all cases. The poets indeed composed splendid 
verses, but when questioned even about the words, the topics, 
and the purpose, of their own compositions, they could give 
no consistent or satisfactory explanations: so that it became 
evident that they spoke or wrote, like prophets, as unconscious 
subjects under the promptings of inspiration. Moreover their 
success as poets filled them with a lofty opinion of their own 
wisdom on other points also. The case was similar with 
artists and artisans; who, while highly instructed, and giving 
satisfactory answers, each in his own particular employment, 
were for that reason only the more convinced that they also 
knew well other great and noble subjects. This great general 


_ mistake more than countervailed their special capacities, and 


left them, on the whole, less wise than Sokratés.! 

“Tn this research and scrutiny (said Sokratés on his defence) 
I have been long engaged, and am still engaged. I interrogate 
every man of reputation: I prove him to be defective in 
wisdom ; but I cannot prove it so as to make him sensible of 
the defect. Fulfilling the mission imposed upon me, I have 
thus established the veracity of the god, who meant to pro- 
nounce that human wisdom was of little reach or worth, and 
that he who, like Sokratés, felt most convinced of his own 
worthlessness as to wisdom, was really the wisest of men.? My 
service to the god has not only constrained me to live in 
constant poverty® and neglect of political estimation, but has 
brought upon me a host of bitter enemies in those whom I 
have examined and exposed; while the bystanders talk of me 
as a wise man, because they give me credit for wisdom re- 


_specting all the points on which my exposure of others turns.” 


—‘‘ Whatever be the danger and obloquy which I may incur, 
it would be monstrous indeed, if having maintained my place 
in the ranks as an hoplite under your generals at Delium and 


 Potideea, I were now, from fear of death or anything else, to 
_ disobey the oracle and desert the post which the god has 


assigned to me—the duty of living for philosophy and cross- 


1 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 7, 8, p. 22. 
2 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 9, p. 23. I give here the sense rather than the 


exact words—Otros bpav copmrards ori, doTis domep ZwKpatns eyvwxer, 


bri ovdevds Kétds Cor TH GANOEla Tmpds coplay. 
Tadr’ éym pev ere kal viv mepiiov (nt@ wal epevvd kara tov Gedy, Kal Tav 
aorav Kal Tay Eevwy ay Tiva olwpar copy civat, nad emeddy wor wh SoKh, TE 


(069 Bondar evdelevupat, drt ove ort copds. 


8 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 9, p. 23 A-C— 


év mevia iq eipt Sud cy D Ocod A if 
es a pupil etm dud THY TOD Bcod Aarpeiay. 
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questioning both myself and others.1 And should you even 
now offer to acquit me, on condition of my renouncing this 
duty,—I should tell you, with all respect and affection, that I 
will obey the god rather than you, and that I will persist until 
my dying day, in cross-questioning you, exposing your want of 
wisdom and virtue, and reproaching you until the defect be 
remedied.2, My mission as your monitor is a mark of the 
special favour of the god to you; and if you condemn me, it 
will be your loss ; for you will find none other such. Perhaps 
you will ask me, Why cannot you go away, Sokratés, and live 
among us in peace and silence? ‘This is the hardest of all 
questions for me to answer to your satisfaction. If I tell you 
that silence on my part would be disobedience to the god, you 
will think me in jest and not believe me. You will believe me 
still less, if I tell you that the greatest blessing which can 
happen to man is, to carry on discussions every day about 
virtue and those other matters which you hear me canvassing 
when I cross-examine myself as well as others—and that life 
without such examination is no life at all. Nevertheless so 
stands the fact, incredible as it may seem to you.” 4 

I have given ‘rather ample extracts from the Platonic Apology, 
because no one can conceive fairly the character of Sokratés 
who does not enter into the spirit of that impressive discourse. 
We see in it plain evidence of a marked supernatural mission 
which he believed himself to be executing, and which would 
not allow him to rest or employ himself in other ways. The 
oracular answer brought by Chzerephon from Delphi, was a fact 
of far more importance in his history than the so-called Dzemon, 
about which so much more has been said. That answer, 
together with the dreams and other divine mandates concurrent 
to the same end, came upon him in the middle of his life, when 
the intellectual man was formed and when he had already 


# Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 17, P- 29. Tod d& Ocod rdtTOvTOS, ws eyH phony 
Kol bmédAaBov, pirogopodyrd pe detv Civ, nal eterdCovra €uaurov Kad Tovs 
&dAous, evradda 5 hoBndels 7) Odvarov 7) %AXo Sriody mpayya Alor Thy 
THEW, 

2) Plato, Ap. Sol. ic: 17s) ps 201Gs 

3 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 18, p. 30 D. 

3 Plato, Ap. Sok. e. 28, p. 38 A. *Edy re yap Aéyn, Bri rh OG dmrerBeiy 
rovr’ éort, cal dia TovTo adivarov nouxtay aryew, ob meloeobé por ds 
elpwvevouere eay 7 ao A€yer, ért rad Tuyxdver peytorrov Gryabdv by dvOpdarw 
TodTO, Exdorns 4 jeepas wep) dperijs Tous Adyous moteicbat Kad Tov BAAwY, Tep) 
dy ipets euod axovere Stareyouevov Kal éuavTdy rad %Adovs ekerdovros—é 
de dvekéracros Blos ob Biwrds avOpda@ (these last striking words are 
selected by Dr. Hutcheson as the motto for his Synopsis Philosophie 
Moralis)—ratra 5¢ &r1 hrrov melocoOe pot A€yovtt. 
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acquired a reputation for wisdom among those who knew him. 
It supplied a stimulus which brought into the most pronounced 
action a pre-existing train of generalising dialectics and Zeno- 
nian negation—an intellectual vein with which the religious 
impulse rarely comes into confluence. Without such a motive, 
to which his mind was peculiarly susceptible, his conversation 
would probably have taken the same general turn, but would 

“assuredly have been restricted within much narrower and more 
cautious limits. For nothing could well be more unpopular 
and obnoxious than the task which he undertook of cross- 
examining, and convicting of ignorance, every distinguished 
man whom he could approach. So violent indeed was the 
enmity which he occasionally provoked, that there were 
instances (we are told) in which he was struck or maltreated,! 
and very frequently laughed to scorn. Though he acquired 
much admiration from auditors, especially youthful auditors,— 
and from a few devoted adherents—yet the philosophical 
motive alone would not have sufficed to prompt him to that 
systematic, and even obtrusive, cross-examination which he 
adopted as the business of his life. 

This then is the second peculiarity which distinguishes 
Sokratés,—in addition to his extreme publicity of life and 
indiscriminate conversation. He was not simply a philosopher, 
but a religious missionary doing the work of philosophy—‘“ an 

_elenchtic or cross-examining god (to use an expression which 
Plato puts into his mouth respecting an Eleatic philosopher) 
going about to examine and convict the infirm in reason.” 2 
Nothing of this character belonged either to Parmenidés and 
Anaxagoras before him, or to Plato and Aristotle after him. 
Both Pythagoras and Empedoklés did indeed lay claim to 


- supernatural communications, mingled with their philosophical 


teaching. But though there be thus far a general analogy 

between them and Sokratés, the modes of manifestation were 

so utterly different, that no fair comparison can be instituted. 
The third and most important characteristic of Sokratés— 


‘that through which the first and second became operative— 


_ was his intellectual peculiarity. His influence on the specu- 


lative mind of his age was marked and important, as to subject, 
as to method, and as to doctrine. 


i 


4 


1 Diogen. Laért. ii. 21. 

2 Plato, Sophistés, c. 1, p. 216—the expression is applied to the Eleatic 
Stranger who sustains ‘\e chief part in that dialogue—Tdx’ By ody Kad oot 
TIS OUTOS THY KpEelTTSVaY OUVEeTOLTO, PatAous Huas ByTas év Tots Adyos 
émodsuevos Kat eréyiwv, Oeds dy tis EXeyuTLKSS. 
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He was the first who turned his thoughts and discussions dis- 
tinctly to the subject of ethics. With the philosophers who 
preceded him, the subject of examination had been Nature or 
the Kosmos! as one undistinguishable whole, blending together 
cosmogony, astronomy, geometry, physics, metaphysics, &c. 
The Ionic as well as the Eleatic philosophers, Pythagoras as 
well as Empedoklés, all set before themselves this vast and un- 
defined problem ; each framing some system suited to his own 
vein of imagination, religious, poetical, scientific, or sceptical. 
According to that honourable ambition for enlarged knowledge, 
however, which marked the century following 480 B.c., and 
of which the professional men called Sophists were at once 
the products and the instruments—arithmetic, geometry, and 
astronomy, as much as was then known, were becoming so far 
detached sciences, as to be taught separately to youth. Such 
appears to have been the state of science when Sokratés 
received his education. He received at least the ordinary 
amount of instruction in all:? he devoted himself as a young 
man to the society and lessons of the physical philosopher 
Archelaus ® (the disciple of Anaxagoras), whom he accompanied 
from Athens to Samos; and there is even reason to believe 
that during the earlier part of his life he was much devoted to 
what was then understood as the general study of Nature. A 

1 Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 11. Ovde yap wep) rijs Tay Tavrwv picews, hep 
Tov tAdwy of TAciorol, Siedéyero, cxoTav brws 6 KaAdovpevos brd TAY 
copiotav Kéopos exer, &c. 

Plato, Phaedon, c. 45, p. 96. A. ‘radrns Tis copias, hy 5) Kadodar wept 
ptioews ioroptar. ‘ 

2 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 7, 3-5. 

3 Ton, Chius, Fragm. 9, ap. Didot. Fragm. Historic. Greecor. Diogen. 
Laért. ii. 16-109. 

Ritter (Gesch. der Philos. vol. ii. ch. 2, p. 19) calls in question the 
assertion that Sokratés received instruction from Archelaus ; in my judge- 
ment, without the least reason, since Ion of Chios is a good contemporary 
witness. He even denies that Socratés received any instruction in 
philosophy at all, on the authority of a passage in the Symposion of 
Xenophon, where Sokratés is made to speak of himself as judas de épds 
abtoupyovs tivas THs piAocoplas bvras (I, 5). But it appears to me that 
that expression implies nothing more than a sneering antithesis (so frequent 
both in Plato and Xenophon) to the costly lessons given by Protagoras, 
Gorgias and Prodikus. It cannot be understood to deny instruction given 
to Sokratés in the earlier portion of his life. 

4 I think that the expression in Plato’s Phzedo, c. 102, p. 96 A, applies 
to Sokratés himself, and not to Plato—rd ye éu& wdé@n—means the mental 
tendencies of Sokratés when a young man. 

Respecting the physical studies probably sought and cultivated by 
Sokratés in the earlier years of his life, see the instructive Dissertation of 


Tychsen—Ueber den Prozess des Sokratés—in the Bibliothek der Alten, 
Literatur und Kunst—Erstes Stiick, p. 43. 
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man of his earnest and active intellect was likely first to 
manifest his curiosity as a learner—‘“ to run after and track the 
various discourses of others, like a Laconian hound,” if I may 
borrow an expression applied to him by Plato!—before he 
struck out any novelties of his own. And in Plato’s dialogue 
called ‘ Parmenidés,’ Sokratés appears as a young man full of 
ardour for the discussion of the Parmenidean theory, looking 
‘up with reverence to Parmenidés and Zeno, and receiving from 
them instructions in the process of dialectical investigation. I 
have already in the preceding chapter” noted the tenor of that 
dialogue as illustrating the way in which Grecian philosophy 
"presents itself, even at the first dawn of dialectics, as at once 
negative and positive, recognising the former branch of method 
_no less than the latter as essential to the attainment of truth. 
1 construe it as an indication respecting the early mind of 
_ Sokratés, imbibing this conviction from the ancient Parmenidés 
and the mature and practised Zeno—and imposing upon 
himself as a condition of assent to any hypothesis or doctrine, 
the obligation of setting forth conscientiously both the positive 
conclusions, and the negative conclusions, which could be 
_ deduced from it ; however laborious such a process might be, 
and however little appreciated by the multitude.’ Little as we 
_know the circumstances which went to form the remarkable 
mind of Sokratés, we may infer from this dialogue that he owes 
in part his powerful negative vein of dialectics to ‘‘ the double- 
_tongued and all-objecting Zeno.” 4 
_ To a mind at all exigent on the score of proof, physical 
science as handled in that day was indeed likely to appear not 


1 Plato, Parmenid. P- 128C. kalrot domep ye af Adkawar oxbrAaxes, ed 
petabets rad ixveters To AexOEvTa, &c. 
Whether Sokratés can be properly said to have-been the Jzpz7 of Anaxa- 
- goras and Archelaus, is a question of little moment, which hardly merited 
_ the scepticism of Bayle (Anaxagoras, note,R ; Archelaus, note A: compare 
Schanbach, Anaxagoree Fragmenta, pp. 23, 27). That he would seek to 
_ acquaint himself with their doctrines, and improve himself by communi- 
_ cating personally with them, is a matter so probable, that the slenderest 
_ testimony suffices to make us believe it. Moreover, as I have before 
_ remarked, we have here a good contemporary witness, Ion of Chios, to the 
- fact of his intimacy with Archelaus. In no other sense than this coulda 
~man like Sokratés be said to be the Jzpz/ of any one. 
2 See vol. viii. ch. Ixvii. p. 320. 
_® See the remarkable passage in Plato’s Parmenidés, p. 135 C to 136 E, 
Pot which a portion has already been cited in my note to the preceding 
‘ chapter, referred to in the note above. 
_ 4 Timon the Sillographer ap. Diogen. Laért. ix. 25— 


“AuporepoyAsrrow 88 peya o0evos obx dAaradvoy 
Zyvevos, wavrwv émtdAymropos, &c. 
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only unsatisfactory, but hopeless; and Sokratés, in the 
maturity of his life, deserted it altogether. The contradictory 
hypotheses which he heard, with the impenetrable confusion 
which overhung the subject, brought him even to the con- 
viction, that the gods intended the machinery by which they 
brought about astronomical and physical results to remain 
unknown, and that it was impious, as well as useless, to pry 
into their secrets.1 His master Archelaus, though mainly 
occupied with physics, also speculated more or less concerning 
moral subjects—concerning justice and injustice, the laws, &c.; 
and is said to have maintained the tenet, that justice and 
injustice were determined by law or convention, not by nature. 
From him, perhaps, Sokratés may have been partly led to 
turn his mind in this direction. But to a man disappointed 
with physics, and having in his bosom a dialectical impulse 
powerful, unemployed, and restless—the mere realities of 
Athenian life, even without Archelaus, would suggest human 
relations, duties, action and suffering, as the most interesting 
materials for contemplation and discourse. Sokratés could 
not go into the public assembly, the Dikastery, or even the 
theatre—without hearing discussions about what was just or 
unjust, honourable or base, expedient or hurtful, &c., nor 
without having his mind conducted to the inquiry, what was 
the meaning of these large words which opposing disputants 
often invoked with equal reverential confidence. Along with 
the dialectic and generalising power of Sokratés, which formed 
his bond of connexion with such minds as Plato—there was 
at the same time a vigorous practicality, a large stock of positive 
Athenian experience, with which Xenophon chiefly. sympa- 
thised, and which he has brought out in his ‘Memorabilia.’ 
Of these two intellectual tendencies, combined with a strong 
religious sentiment, the character of Sokratés is composed ; 
and all of them were gratified at once, when he devoted 
himself to admonitory interrogation on the rules and purposes 
of human life; from which there was the less to divert him, as 
he had neither talents nor taste for public speaking. 

That “the proper study of mankind is man” *—Sokratés 


1 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 7, 6. “Odws 5¢ trav odpavlwv, 7 Exaora 6 eds 
MnXavarat, ppovriarhy ylyvecOat dmérpemev* ore yap EdpeTda GvOpdmots adTa 
evoutCev elvat, odte xapl(eobat Geois by jyeitro Thy Cyrodyta, & exeivor 
capnvica: odx éBovdAnOncay. Kiyduvedom 8 dv %pn cal wapappovnoo roy 
TAUTA eptuVayTa, ovdey Hrrov i) "Avakaydspas wapeppdyvnoer, 6 Ta meyLora 
gpovncas ém) TO Tas THY OEaY unxavas einyeto Oat. 

2 Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 16. Adrds d& mepl Tov dvOpwmelwv ded 
dceAévyero, &c. Compare the whole of this chapter. 
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was the first to proclaim. He recognised the security and 
happiness of man both as the single end of study, and as 
the limiting principle whereby it ought to be circumscribed. 
In the present state to which science has attained, nothing 
is more curious than to look back at the rules which this 
eminent man laid down. Astronomy—now exhibiting the 
maximum of perfection, with the largest and most exact power 
“of predicting future phenomena, which human science has 
ever attained—-was pronounced by him to be among the 
divine mysteries which it was impossible to understand, and 
madness to investigate—as Anaxagoras had foolishly pretended 
to do. He admitted indeed that there was advantage in 
knowing enough of the movements of the heavenly bodies 
to serve as an index to the change of seasons, and as guides 
for voyages, journeys by land, or night-watches. But thus 
much (he said) might easily be obtained. from pilots and 
watchmen ; while all beyond was nothing but waste of valuable 
time, exhausting that mental effort which ought to be employed 
in profitable acquisitions. He reduced geometry to its literal 
meaning of land-measuring, necessary so far as to enable any 
one to proceed correctly in the purchase, sale, or division of 
land, which any man of common attention might do almost 
without a teacher—but silly and worthless, if carried beyond, 
to the study of complicated diagrams.! Respecting arithmetic, 
he gave the same qualified permission of study; but as to 
general physics, or the study of Nature, he discarded it alto- 
gether: “ Do these inquirers (he asked) think that they already 
know Auman affairs well enough, that they thus begin to 
meddle with divine? Do they think that they shall be able 
to excite or calm the winds and the rain at pleasure, or have 
they no other view than to gratify an idle curiosity? Surely 
they must see that such matters are beyond human investiga- 
tion. Let them only recollect how much the greatest men, 
_who have attempted the investigation, differ in their pretended 
results, holding opinions extreme and opposite to each other, 
‘like those of madmen!” Such was the view which Sokratés 
took of physical science and its prospects.? It is the very 


1 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 7, 5- 
_ 2 Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 12-15. Plato entertained much larger views on 
the subject of physical and astronomical studies than either Sokratés or 
. Xenophon: see Plato, Pheedrus, c, 120, p. 270 A}; and Republic, vii. 
c, 6-11, p. 522 seg. 
His treatise De Legibus, however, written in his old age, falls below this 
tone. 
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same scepticism in substance, and carried further in degree, 
though here invested with a religious colouring—for which 
Ritter and others so severely denounce Gorgias. But looking 
at matters as they stood in 440-430 B.C., It ought not to be 
accounted even surprising, much less blameable. To an 
acute man of that day, physical science as then studied may 
well be conceived to have promised no result; and even to 
have seemed worse than barren, if (like Sokratés) he had an 
acute perception how much of human happiness was forfeited 
by immorality, and by corrigible ignorance—how much might 
be gained by devoting the same amount of earnest study to 
this latter object. Nor ought we to omit remarking, that the 
objection of Sokratés—‘“ You may judge how unprofitable are 
these studies, by observing how widely the students differ 
among themselves”—remains in high favour down to the 
present day, and may constantly be seen employed against 
theoretical men or theoretical arguments, in every department. 

Sokratés desired to confine the studies of his hearers to 
human matters as distinguished from azvine,; the latter com- 
prehending astronomy and physics. He looked at all know- 
ledge from the point of view of human practice, which had 
been assigned by the gods to man as his proper subject for 
study and learning, and with reference to which, therefore, 
they managed all the current phenomena upon principles of 
constant and intelligible sequence: so that every oné who 
chose to learn, might learn—while those who took no such 
pains suffered for their neglect. Even in these, however, the 
most careful study was not by itself completely sufficient ; for 
the gods did not condescend to submit @é/ the phenomena to 
constant antecedence and consequence, but reserved to them- 
selves the capital turns and junctures for special sentence + 
Yet here again, if a man had been diligent in learning all that 
the gods permitted to be learnt—and if, besides, he was 
assiduous in pious court to them and in soliciting special in- 
formation by way of prophecy—they would be gracious to 
him, so far as to signify beforehand how they intended to act 
in putting the final hand and in settling the undecipherable 


1 Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 7. Kal robs méAdovras ofkous Te kal méAeis KaADS 
olkhoey, pavtinns tpn mpocdetoOat. Texrovixdy ev yap ) xaAKeuricdy 
A yewpyicdy 2) avOpdrwv apxiudy 2} Tav rowoitwy epywv eteracriKdy 7) 
Aoylorixdy 7 oikovomndy 2 oTparnyiKdy yevéoOa—mrdvra To ToLadTa 
Hadhwara kal &vOpémrov yrdun aiperéa evduCey elvar Ta dt 
béytota tay ev TovTos pn Tovs Ocovs EavTois kaTadrelrec bat, 
av ovdév SHAov Elvat Tots avOpHmots, &c. 
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portions, of the problem.1 The kindness of the gods in 
replying through their oracles, or sending information by 
sacrificial signs or prodigies, in cases of grave difficulty—was, 
in the view of Sokratés, one of the most signal evidences of 
their care for the human race.? To seek access to these 
prophecies, or indications of special divine intervention to come, 
was the proper supplementary business of any one who had 
‘done as much for himself as could be done by patient study.* 
But as it was madness in a man to solicit special information 
from the gods on matters which they allowed him to learn 
by his own diligence—so it was not less madness in him to 
investigate as a learner that which they chose to keep back 
for their own specialty of will.4 
Such was the capital innovation made by Sokratés in regard 
to the subject of Athenian study, bringing down philosophy 
(to use the expression of Cicero)® from the heavens to the 
earth ; and such his attempt to draw the line between that 
which was, and was not, scientifically discoverable: an at- 
tempt remarkable, inasmuch as it shows his conviction that 
the scientific and the religious point of view mutually ex- 
cluded one another, so that where the latter began the 
former ended. It was an innovation, inestimable, in respect 
to the new matter which it let in; of little import, as regards 
that which it professed to exclude. For in point of fact, physical 
science, though partially discouraged, was never absolutely 
_ excluded, through any prevalence of that systematic disapproval 
which he, in common with the multitude of his day, enter- 
tained. If it became comparatively neglected, this arose rather 
from the greater popularity, and the more abundant and 
accessible matter, of that which he introduced. Physical or 
astronomical science was narrow in amount, known only to 
few; and even with those few it did not admit of being ex- 
_ panded, enlivened, or turned to much profitable account in 
discussion. But the moral and political phenomena, on which 
_ Sokratés turned the light of speculation, were abundant, varied, 


1 Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 9-109. “Edn dé Seiv, & wey paldvrtas moreiy €SwKav 
of Sect, _pavOdver & de ph dire Tois avOpdmots earl, metpicbar Sie pavriKijs 
2 Bape TeV Dedy mouvddveo dau Tovs yap Oeodbs, ols dv TAcp dot, onmatvely. 

: Xenoph. Mem. i. 4, 15; iv. 3, 12. When Xenophon was deliberating 
whether he should take military service under Cyrus the younger, he con- 
hi sulted Sokratés, who advised him to go to Delphi and submit the case to 
the oracle (Xen. Anabas. iii. 1, 5). 

8 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 7, 10. 

4 4 Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 9; iv. 7, 6 

5 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 4, 10. 
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familiar, and interesting to every one; comprising (to translate 
a Greek line which he was fond of quoting) “all the good and 
evil which has befallen you in your home ;”? connected too, 
not merely with the realities of the present, but also with the 
literature of the past, through the gnomic and other poets. 
The motives which determined this important innovation, 
as to subject of study, exhibit Socratés chiefly as a religious 
man and a practical, philanthropic preceptor—the Xenophontic 
hero. His innovations, not less important, as to method and 
doctrine, place before us the philosopher and dialectician—the 
other side of his character, or the Platonic hero; faintly 
traced indeed, yet still recognised and identified, by Xenophon. 
“ Sokratés (says the latter”) continued incessantly discussing 
human affairs (the sense of this word will be understood by 
what has been said above, p. 19), investigating — What is 
piety? What is impiety? What is the honourable and the 
base? What is the just and the unjust? What is temperance, 
or unsound mind? What is courage or cowardice? What is 
acity? What is the character fit for a citizen? What is 
authority over men? What is the character befitting the 
exercise of such authority ? and other similar questions. Men 
who knew these matters he accounted good and honourable ; 
men who were ignorant of them he assimilated to slaves.” 
Sokratés (says Xenophon again, in another passage) con- 
sidered that the dialectic grocess consisted in coming together 
and taking common counsel to distinguish and distribute things 
into Genera or Families, so as to learn what each separate 
thing really was. To go through this process carefully was 
indispensable, as the only way of enabling a man to regulate 
his own conduct, aiming at good objects and avoiding bad. 
To be so practised as to be able to do it readily, was essential 
to make a man a good leader or adviser of others. Every man 
who had gone through the process, and come to know what 
each thing was, could also of course define it and explain it to 
others; but if he did not know, it was no wonder that he went 
wrong himself, and put others wrong besides.? Moreover, 


2 “Orr rot év peydpore naxdy 7° dyabdy re TéTUKTAL 

2 Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 16. 

4 Xenoph, Mem. ivaiiBs ak I, 12, *AAAG Tos eyxparéot pdvas eeort 
TkoTety TH Kpdriara TOY TpayyndtwY, Ka r bye kar Epye drarkéyorras 
kare we A Te mev ayabe mpoopeta bat, Tav dé Kax@v améxeoOa. Kad 
, obtws epn apiorous Te Kal ebdaimovertarous &vdpas ylyvecOou, ral drare 
yerOar duvvatwrarous. ~Edn dé nal 7d Siareyerdat dvomacOivat, én 
Tod cuvidyvras Kou h Bovrctecbat d1Laré éyouras kare vyévn Te 
mpadymata: deity ody meipacba rt pddAiora mpds ToiTo Etowoy éaurdy 
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Aristotle says—“To Sokratés we may unquestionably assign 
two novelties—Inductive Discourses—and the Definitions of 
general terms.”’} 

I borrow here intentionally from Xenophon in preference to 
Plato; since the former, tamely describing a process which he 
imperfectly appreciated, identifies it so much the more com- 
pletely with the real Sokratés—and is thus a better witness 
than Plato, whose genius not only conceived but greatly 
enlarged it for didactic purposes of his own. In our present 
state of knowledge, some mental effort is required to see any- 
thing important in the words of Xenophon ; so familiar has 
every student been rendered with the ordinary terms and 
gradations of logic and classificationm—such as Genus— 
Definition—Individual things as comprehended in a Genus— 
what each thing is, and to what genus it belongs, &c. But 
familiar as these words have now become, they denote a mental 
process, of which, in 440-430 B.c., few men besides Sokratés 
had any conscious perception. Of course men conceived and 
described things im classes, as is implied in the very form and 
language, and in the habitual junction of predicates with subjects 


mapackevdcey, Kal tovTov padioTa emimeAciobar: ex TovTov yap ylyvecbat 
tvdpas aptorovs Te Kab Hyeuoviewrdrovs Kal SiadexTinwTdrovs. 

Surely the etymology here given by Xenophon or Sokratés of the word 

 Siad¢yeo9a1, cannot be considered as satisfactory ? 

Again, iv. 6, 1. Swxparas d¢ tobs pév eiddras th exacroy ety Tay dyTwr, 
évduice cad rois UAros by eényetoOat Sdvacat: rods SE wh eiddTas, oddtv 
én Oavparrdy elvat, avrods Te opdAAcoOar Kal %AAovs opddrcv. “Ay 
evexa cromav adv roils cvyobat, TL Exacroy ein TOY byYTWY, OvdémoT’ ZANYE. 

Hdvra ev ody, f StwpliCero, word by Epyov ety dickeAGeiv: ev Boots dE Kak 
Tov tpdmoy Tis emitkeews Snrooew oluat, TooadTa Ackw. 
1 Aristot. Metaphys. i. 6, 3, p.987 b. Swxpdrovs Se wep) wev Te HOH 
mparyfarevouevov, wep) dt THs Ans picews ovdev—& peyTor TovTos Td 
_Kabdrov (nrodyros Kad mep) Spiopav émarioavros mpdrou Thy didvoway, &c. 
Again, xiii. 4, 6-8, p. 1078 b. Ado ydp éorw & Tis dy dmodoin Swxpdrer 
dixalws, rovs 7 émantixods Adyovs kal Td dplCecbat KaddrAour 
compare xiii, 9, 35, p. 1086 b; Cicero, Topic. x. 42. 
_ These two attributes, of the discussions carried on by Sokratés, explain 
the epithet attached to him by Timon the Sillographer, that he was the 
leader and originator of the accurate talkers or preciscans— 
"Ex 8 dpa rv améxdwwe ALOokdos, éevvopmodeaxys, 
“EAAjvwy eraodds adeptBorAdyous atodyvas, 
NS Muxrnp pyropopuxros, bratrikds, cipwvevtys. 
(ap. Diog. Laért. ii. 19.) 
_ Toa large proportion of hearers of that time (as of other times), accarate 
thinking and talking appeared petty and in bad taste—? adxpiBoroyla 
_ Biepomperés (Aristot. Ethic. Nikomach. iv. 4, p. 1122 b; also Aristot. 
Metaphys. ii. 3, p. 995 a). Even Plato thinks himself obliged to make a 
sort of apology for it (Thezetet. c. 102, p. 184 C). No doubt Timon used. 
the word dxp:Bordyous in a sneering sense. 
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in common speech. They explained their meaning clearly and 
forcibly in particular cases: they laid down maxims, argued 
questions, stated premises, and drew conclusions, on trials in 
the Dikastery, or debates in the assembly: they had an abun- 
dant poetical literature, which appealed to every variety of 
emotion: they were beginning to compile historical narrative, 
intermixed with reflection and criticism. But though all this 
was done, and often admirably well done, it was wanting in 
that analytical consciousness which would have enabled any 
one to describe, explain, or vindicate what he was doing. The 
ideas of men—speakers as well as hearers, the productive 
minds as well as the recipient multitude—were associated 
together in groups favourable rather to emotional results, or to 
poetical, rhetorical, narrative and descriptive effect, than to 
methodical generalisation, to scientific conception, or to proof 
either inductive or deductive. That reflex act of attention 
which enables men to understand, compare, and rectify, their 
own mental process, was only just beginning. It was a recent 
novelty on the part of the rhetorical teachers, to analyse the 
component parts of a public harangue, and to propound some 
precepts for making men tolerable speakers. Protagoras was 
just setting forth various grammatical distinctions, while Prodi- 
kus discriminated the significations of words nearly equivalent 
and liable to be confounded. All these proceedings appeared 
then so new?! as to incur the ridicule even of Plato: yet they 
were branches of that same analytical tendency which Sokratés 
now carried into scientific inquiry. It may be doubted whether 
any one before him ever used the words Genus and Species 
(originally meaning Family and Form) in the philosophical 
sense now exclusively appropriated to them. Not one of those 
many names (called by logicians ames of the second intention), 
which imply distinct attention to various parts of the logical 
process, and enable us to consider and criticise it in detail— 
then existed. All of them grew out of the schools of Plato, 
Aristotle, and the subsequent philosophers, so that we can thus 
trace them in their beginning to the common root and father, 
Sokratés. 

To comprehend the full value of the improvements struck 
out by Sokratés, we have only to examine the intellectual paths 


1 How slowly grammatical analysis proceeded among the Greeks, and 
how long it was before they got at what are now elementary ideas in every 
instructed man’s mind—may be seen in Grafenhahn, Geschichte der 
Kiassischen Philologie im Alterthum, s. 89-92, &c. On this point, these 
Sophists seem to have been decidedly in advance of their age. \ 
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pursued by his predecessors or contemporaries. He set to 
himself distinct and specific problems—“ What is justice? 
What is piety, courage, political government? What is it 
which is really denoted by such great and important names, 
bearing upon the conduct or happiness of man?” Now it has 
been already remarked that Anaxagoras, Empedoklés, Demo- 
kritus, the Pythagoreans, all had still present to their minds 
.those vast and undivided problems which had been transmitted 
down from the old poets ; bending their minds to the invention 
of some system which would explain them all at once, or assist 
the imagination in conceiving both how the Kosmos first began, 
and how it continued to move on.!_ Ethics and physics, man 
and nature, were all blended together ; and the Pythagoreans, 
who explained all Nature by numbers and numerical relations, 
applied the same explanation to moral attributes—considering 
justice to be symbolised by a perfect equation, or by four, the 
first of all square numbers.? These early philosophers endea- 
voured to find out the beginnings, the component elements, the 
moving cause or causes, of things in the mass ;® but the logical 


1 This same tendency, to break off from the vague aggregate then con- 
ceived as Physics, is discernible in the Hippokratic treatises, and even in 
the treatise de Antiqua Medicina, which M, Littré places first in his 
edition, and considers to be the production of Hippokratés himself, in 
which case it would be contemporary with Sokratés. On this subject of 
authorship, however, other critics do not agree with him: see the question 
examined in his vol. i. ch. xii. p. 295 seg. 

Hippokratés (if he be the author) begins by deprecating the attempt to 

connect the study of medicine with physical or astronomical hypothesis 
(c. 2), and further protests against the procedure of various medical writers 
and Sophists, or philosophers, such as Empedoklés, who set themselves to 
make out ‘‘ what man was from the beginning, how he began first to exist, 
and in what manner he was constructed” (c. 20). This does not belong 
(he says) to medicine, which ought indeed to be studied as a comprehensive 
whole, but as a whole determined by and bearing reference to its own end: 
“You ought to study the nature of man, what he is with reference to that 
_ which he eats and drinks, and to all his other occupations or habits, and to 
the consequences resulting from each”—%,r: éorly tvOpwros mpds Ta 
—eaOidmeva, Kal mudueva, Kal 8,71 mpds Ta BAAG emiTHdedpara, Kal b,7t ad” 
_éxdorov éxdor@ tupBicera. 
The spirit, in which Hippokratés here approaches the study of medicine, 
is exceedingly analogous to that which dictated the innovation of Sokratés 
in respect to the study of Ethics. The same character pervades the treatise, 
De Aére, Locis et Aquis—a definite and predetermined field of inquiry— 
and Hippokratic treatises generally. 

2 Aristotel. Metaphys. i. 5, pp. 985, 986. 7d mév roidvde Tay dpiOuar 
_ mdOos Sixasootyy, Td de Todvde Yuxh Kad vods, Erepoy SE kaipds, &c. Ethica 

Magna, i. 1.  dixcocbyn dpiOuds iodis toos: see Brandis, Gesch, der 
Gr. Rom. Philos, lxxxii. 1xxxiii. p. 492. 
3 Aristotel. Metaphys. iii. 3, p. 998 A. Ofov ’EumedoxAtjs wip kal bdwp 
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distribution into Genus, Species, and individuals, does not seem 
to have suggested itself to them, or to have been made a sub- 
ject of distinct attention by any one before Sokratés. To study 
Ethics, or human dispositions and ends, apart from the physical 
world, and according to a theory of their own, referring to 
human good and happiness as the sovereign and comprehen- 
sive end; to treat each of the great and familiar words 
designating moral attributes, as logical aggregates compre- 
hending many judgements in particular cases, and connoting a 
certain harmony or consistency of purpose among the separate 
judgements ; to bring many of these latter into comparison, by 
a scrutinising dialectical process, so as to test the consistency 
and completeness of the logical aggregate or general notion, as 
it stood in every man’s mind :—all these were parts of the same 
forward movement which Sokratés originated. 

It was at that time a great progress to break down the un- 
wieldy mass conceived by former philosophers as science ; and 
to study Ethics apart, with a reference, more or less distinct, 
to their own appropriate end. Nay, we see (if we may trust 
the ‘Pheedon’ of Plato”) that Sokratés, before he resolved on 
such pronounced severance, had tried to construct, or had at 
least yearned after, an undivided and reformed system includ- 


Kal To mere TOUTAY, TTOLXETA now elvar eE Gv ear) TX dvTAa evuTapxdy- 
Tw, GAN odK os yévn Aéye: TadTa Tay dvrwy. That generic division 
and subdivision was unknown or unpractised by these early men, is noticed 
by Plato (Sophist. c. 114, p. 267 D). 

Aristotle thinks that the Pythagoreans had some faint and obscure notion 
of the logical genus—mep) tod Th éortiv Hptavro wey Aéye Kal dplCerOat, 
Alay 8& GmAa@s émpayyarebOnoar (Metaphys. i. 5, 29, p. 986 B). But we 
see by comparing two other passages in that treatise (xiii, 4, 6, p, 1078 b 
with i. 5, 2, p. 985 b) that the Pythagorean definitions of katpds, 7d 
Slkatov, &c., were nothing more than certain numerical fancies; so that 
these words cannot fairly be said to have designated, in their view, logical 
genera. Nor can the ten Pythagorean ovotorxto, or parallel series of 
contraries, be called by that name; arranged in order to gratify a fancy 
about the perfection of the number ten, which fancy afterwards seems to 
have passed to Aristotle himself when drawing up his ten predicaments, 

See a valuable Excursus upon the Aristotelian expressions tf ¢orf—ri jv 
elvat, &c., appended to Schwegler’s edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysica, 
vol, ii. pp. 369, 378. 

About the few and imperfect definitions which Aristotle seems also to 
ascribe to Demokritus, see Trendelenburg, Comment. ad Aristot. De 
Anima, p. 212. 

1 Aristotle remarks about the Pythagoreans, that they referred the 
virtues to number and numerical relations—not giving to them a theory of 
their own—ras yap dperas eis Tods GpiOmols dvdywv ovK oikelay TaV 
&peT@v thy Bewplay emoeito (Ethic. Magn. i. 1). -- 

2 Plato, Phzedon, c. 102 seg. pp. 96, 97. 
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ing Physics also under the Ethical end ; a scheme of optimistic 
Physics, applying the general idea “ What was best” as the 
commanding principle from whence physical explanations were 
to be deduced ; which he hoped to find, but did not find, in 
Anaxagoras. But it was a still greater advance to seize, and 
push out in conscious application, the essential features of that 
logical process, upon the correct performanee of which our 
security for general truth greatly depends. The notions of 
Genus, subordinate Genera, and individuals as comprehended 
under them (we need not here notice the points on which 
Plato and Aristotle differed from each other and from the 
modern conceptions on that subject), were at that time newly 
brought into clear consciousness in the human mind. The 
profusion of logical distribution employed in some of the 
dialogues of Plato, such as the Sophistés and the Politicus, 
seems partly traceable to his wish to familiarise hearers with 
that which was then a novelty, as well as to enlarge its develop- 
ment, and diversify its mode of application. He takes numer- 
ous indirect opportunities of bringing it out into broad light, 
by putting into the mouths of his dialogists answers implying 
complete inattention to it, exposed afterwards in the course of 
the dialogue by Sokratés.!_ What was now begun by Sokratés, 
_and improved by Plato, was embodied as part in a compre- 
hensive system of formal logic by the genius of Aristotle; a 
system which was not only of extraordinary value in reference 
_to the processes and controversies of its time, but which also, 
having become insensibly worked into the minds of instructed 
men, has contributed much to form what is correct in the 
habits of modern thinking. Though it has been now enlarged 


&, 


' 1 As one specimen among many, see Plato, Theeetet. c. 11, p. 146 D. 
It is maintained by Brandis, and in part by C. Heyder (see Heyder, 
_Kritische Darstellung und Vergleichung der Aristotelischen und Hegelschen 
'Dialektik, part i. pp. 85, 129), that the logical process, called Division, is 
not to be considered as having been employed by Sokratés along with 
definition, but begins with Plato: in proof of which they remark that in 
the two Platonic dialogues called Sophistés and Politicus, wherein this 
_ process is most abundantly employed, Sokratés is not the conductor of the 
conversation. | 
Little stress is to be laid on this circumstance, I think ; and the terms in 
which Xenophon describes the method of Sokratés (SiaAeyovras xar& yérn 
. t% mptypara, Mem. iv. 5, 12) seem to imply the one process as well as the 
_ other : indeed it was scarcely possible to keep them apart, with so abundant 
a talker as Sokratés. Plato doubtless both enlarged and systematised the 
‘method in every way, and especially made greater use of the process of 
Division, because he pushed the Dialogue further into positive scientific 
research than Sokratés, 
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and recast, by some modern authors (especially by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill in his admirable System of Logic) into a structure 
commensurate with the vast increase of knowledge and exten- 
sion of positive method belonging to the present day—we must 
recollect that the distance, between the best modern logic and 
that of Aristotle, is hardly so great as that between Aristotle 
and those who preceded him by a century—Empedoklés, 
Anaxagoras, and the Pythagoreans ; and that the movement 
in advance of these latter commences with Sokratés. 

By Xenophon, by Plato, and by Aristotle, the growth as well 
as the habitual use of logical classification is represented as 
concurrent with and dependent upon dialectics. In this 
methodised discussion, so much in harmony with the marked 
sociability of the Greek character, the quick recurrence of 
short question and answer was needful as a stimulus to the 
attention, at a time when the habit of close and accurate reflec- 
tion on abstract subjects had been so little cultivated. But the 
dialectics of Sokratés had far greater and more important 
peculiarities than this. We must always consider his method 
in conjunction with the subjects to which he applied it. As 
those subjects were not recondite or special, but bore on the 
practical life of the house, the market-place, the city, the 
Dikastery, the gymnasium, or the temple, with which every one 
was familiar—so Sokratés never presented himself as a teacher, 
nor as a man having new knowledge to communicate. On the 
contrary, he disclaimed such pretensions, uniformly and even 
ostentatiously. The subjects on which he talked, were just 
those which every one professed to know perfectly and thor- 
oughly, and on which every one believed himself in a condition 
to instruct others, rather than to require instruction for himself. 
On such questions as these—What is justice >What is piety ? 
—What is a democracy ?—What is a law P—every man fancied 
that he could give a confident opinion, and even wondered that 
any other person should feel a difficulty. When Sokratés, pro- 
fessing i ignorance, put any such question, he found no difficulty 
in obtaining an answer, given offhand, and with very little 
reflection. The answer purported to be the explanation or 
definition of a term—familiar indeed, but of wide and compre- 
hensive import—given by one who had never before tried to 
render to himself an account of what it meant. Having got 
his answer, Sokratés put fresh questions applying it to specific 
cases, to which the respondent was compelled to give answers 
inconsistent with the first ; thus showing that the definition was 
either too narrow, or tog ‘wide, or defective in some essential 
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condition. The respondent then amended his answer, but this 
was a prelude to other questions, which could only be answered 
in ways inconsistent with the amendment ; and the respondent, 
after many attempts to disentangle himself, was obliged to 
plead guilty to the inconsistencies, with an admission that he 
could make no satisfactory answer to the original query, which 
had at first appeared so easy and familiar. Or if he did not 
-himself admit this, the hearers at least felt it forcibly. The 
dialogue, as given to us, commonly ends with a result purely 
negative, proving that the respondent was incompetent to 
answer the question proposed to him, in a manner consistent 
and satisfactory even to himself. Sokratés, as he professed 
from the beginning to have no positive theory to support, so 
_he maintains to the end the same air of a learner, who would 
be glad to solve the difficulty if he could, but regrets to find 
himself disappointed of that instruction which the respondent 
had promised. 

We see by this description of the cross-examining path of 
this remarkable man, how intimate was the bond of connexion 
between the dialectic method and the logical distribution of 
particulars into species and genera. The discussion first raised 
by Sokratés turns upon the meaning of some large generic 
term: the queries whereby he follows it up, bring the answer 

_ given into collision with various particulars which it ought not 
to comprehend, yet does—or with others which it ought to 
comprehend, but does not. It is in this manner that the latent 
and undefined cluster of association, which has grown up round 
a familiar term, is as it were penetrated by a fermenting leaven, 
forcing it to expand into discernible portions, and bringing the 
appropriate function which the term ought to fulfil, to become 
-a subject of distinct consciousness. The inconsistencies into 
which the hearer is betrayed in his various answers proclaim to 
_him the fact that he has not yet acquired anything like a clear 
and full conception of the common attribute which binds 
together the various particulars embraced under some term 
which is ever upon his lips—or perhaps enable him to detect 
a different fact, not less important, that there is no such 
- common attribute, and that the generalisation is merely nominal 
i ‘and fallacious. In either case, he is put upon the train of 
_ thought which leads to a correction of the generalisation, and 
_ lights him on to that which Plato! calls seeing the One in the 
: Many, and the Many in the One. Without any predecessor to 


1 Plato, Pheedrus, c. 109, p. 265 D; Sophistés, c. 83, p. 253 E. 
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copy, Sokratés fell as it were instinctively into that which Ari- 
stotle} describes as the double track of the dialectic process— 
breaking up the One into Many and recombining the Many 
into One. The former duty, at once the first and the most 
essential, Sokratés performed directly by his analytical string of 
questions-the latter, or synthetical process, was one which he 
did not often directly undertake, but strove so to arm and 
stimulate the hearer’s mind, as to enable him to do it for him- 
self. This One and Many denote the logical distribution of a 
multifarious subject-matter under generic terms, with clear 
understanding of the attributes implied or connoted by each 
term, so as to discriminate those particulars to which it really 
applies. At a moment when such logical distribution was as 
yet novel as a subject of consciousness, it could hardly have 
been probed and laid out in the mind by any less stringent 
process than the cross-examining dialectics of Sokratés—applied 
to the analysis of some attempts at definition hastily given by 
respondents ; that ‘inductive discourse and search for (clear 
general notions or) definitions of general terms,” which Aristotle 
so justly points out as his peculiar innovation. 

I have already adverted to the persuasion of religious mission 
under which Sokratés acted in pursuing this system of conversa- 
tion and interrogation. He probably began it in a tentative 
way,? upon a modest scale, and under the pressure of logical 
embarrassment weighing on his own mind. But as he pro- 
ceeded, and found himself successful as well as acquiring 
reputation among a certain circle of friends, his earnest soul 
became more and more penetrated with devotion to that which 
he regarded as a duty. It was at this time probably, that his 
friend Chzerephon came back with the oracular answer from 
Delphi (noticed a few pages above) to which Sokratés himself 
alluded as having prompted him to extend the range of his 
conversation, and to question a class of persons whom he had 
not before ventured to approach-—the noted politicians, poets, 


1 Aristot. Topic. viii. 14, p. 164, b. 2, ’Eotl wey yap &s amAas eimeiy 
Siarextinds 6 mporatixds Kal evoratixds. *Eot) 5& 7d pev mporelveoOa, ev 
Tovety Te TAElLw (Se? yap Ev BAwS AnPOjvar mpds d 6 Adyos) Td & 
évioracba, Td Ev MoAAG }} yap Siatpe 7) dvatpe?, Td pev Sidods, 7d 8 ov, 
TOV MpoTEevomevay, 

It was from Sokratés that dialectic skill derived its great extension and 
development (Aristot. Metaphys. xiii. 4, p. 1078 b). 

2 What Plato makes Sokratés say in the Euthyphr6n, c, 13, p. 11 D— 
“Anov eiul copds, &c., may be accounted as true at least in the beginning 
of the active career of Sokratés : compare the Hippias Minor, c. 18, p. 376 
B; Lachés, c. 33, p. 200 E, 
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and artisans. He found them more confident than humbler 
individuals in their own wisdom, but quite as unable to reply 
to his queries without being driven to contradictory answers. 
Such scrutiny of the noted men in Athens is made to stand 
prominent in the ‘Platonic Apology,’ because it was the 
principal cause of that unpopularity which Sokratés at once 
laments and accounts for before the Dikasts. It was the most 
impressive portion of his proceedings, in the eyes both of 
enemies and admirers, as well as the most flattering to his own 
natural temper. Nevertheless it would be a mistake to present 
_this part of the general purpose of Sokratés—or of his divine 
mission, if we adopt his own language,—as if it were the whole ; 
and to describe him as one standing forward merely to unmask 
select leading men, politicians, sophists, poets, or others, who 
had acquired unmerited reputation, and were puffed up with 
foolish conceit of their own abilities, being in reality shallow 
and incompetent. Such an idea of Sokratés is at once inade- 
quate and erroneous. His conversation (as I have before 
remarked) was absolutely universal and indiscriminate; while 
the mental defect which he strove to rectify was one not at all 
peculiar to leading men, but common to them with the mass of 
mankind—though seeming to be exaggerated in them, partly 
_ because more is expected from them, partly because the general 
feeling of self-estimation stands at a higher level, naturally and 
reasonably, in their bosoms, than in those of ordinary persons. 
That defect was, the “seeming and conceit of knowledge 
_without the reality,” on human life with its duties, purposes, 
and conditions—the knowledge of which Sokratés called 
emphatically ‘‘human wisdom,” and regarded as essential to the 
dignity of a freeman ; while he treated other branches of science 
‘as above the level of man,! and as a stretch of curiosity, not 
merely superfluous, but reprehensible. His warfare against 
such false persuasion of knowledge, in one man as well as. 
another, upon those subjects (for with him, I repeat, we must 
‘never disconnect the method from the subjects)—clearly 


1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 12-16. W6repdy wore voutoavres txavas Hdn 
TavOpdmea <idévoar Epxovrar (the physical philosophers) él +d wep) Trav 
ToLovTwY PpovTiCew: } Ta wey avOpamera wapevres, TA Dt Satpdyia, TKOTODYTES, 
“Hyoovra: Ta mpochxovta mpdrrew . . . . Adrds St wep) Trav avOpwmrelwry 
@ed SteAéyero, ckotav, th ciceBesp tl GoeBés, Kad wep) TOY BArov, & 
rovs pev ciddras Hyeito KaAovs Kayabods elvat, Tovs St ayvoodyTas 
aySpamoddders by Sicalws KewdjoOas, 
Plato, Apolog. Sok. c. 5, p. 20 D. ‘fmrep early tows avOpwrlvn copla-. 
16 dvri yap Kwduvebw tavrny clvar copds: obTor dt Tax’ tiv, ods Uti ereyov, 
psllo re } nar’ UvOpwrov coplay copo) elev, &c. Compare c. 9, p. 23 A.. 
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marked even in Xenophon, is abundantly and strikingly illus- 
trated by the fertile genius of Plato, and constituted the true 
missionary scheme which pervaded the last half of his long life : 
a scheme far more comprehensive, as well as more generous, 
than those anti-Sophistic polemics which are assigned to him 
by so many authors as his prominent object.t 

In pursuing the thread of his examination, there was no 
topic upon which Sokratés more frequently insisted, than the 
contrast between the state of men’s knowledge on the general 
topics of man and society—and that which artists or professional 
men possessed in their respective special crafts. So perpetually 
did he reproduce this comparison, that his enemies accused 
him of wearing it threadbare.? Take a man of special vocation 
—a carpenter, a brazier, a pilot, a musician, a surgeon—and 
examine him on the state of his professional knowledge—you 
will find him able to indicate the persons from whom, and the 
steps by which he first acquired it: he can describe to you his 
general aim, with the particular means which he employs to 
realise the aim, as well as the reason why such means must be 
employed and why precautions must be taken to combat such 
and such particular obstructions: he can teach his profession 
to others: in matters relating to his profession, he counts as an 
authority, so that no extra-professional person thinks of con- 
testing the decision of a surgeon in case of disease, or of a pilot 
at sea. But while such is the fact in regard to every special 


1 Tt is this narrow purpose that Plutarch ascribes to Sokratés, Quzestiones — 
Platonice, p. 999 E: compare also Tennemann, Geschicht.der Philos. 
part ii. art. i, vol. ii. p, 81. 

Amidst the customary outpouring of groundless censure against the 
Sophists, which Tennemann here gives, one assertion is remarkable. He 
tells us that it was the more easy for Sokratés to put down the Sophists, 
since their shallowness and worthlessness, after a short period of vogue, had 
already been detected by intelligent men, and was becoming discredited. 

It is strange to find such an assertion made, for a period between 420- 
399 B.C., the zra when Protagoras, Prodikus, Hippias, &c., reached the 
maximum of celebrity. 

And what are we to say about the statement, that Sokratés put down the 
Sophists, when we recollect that the Megaric school and Antisthenés— 
both emanating from Sokratés—are more frequently attacked than any one 
else in the dialogues of Plato, as having all those sceptical and disputatious 
propensities with which the Sophists are reproached ? 

2 Plato, Gorgias, c. IOI, p. 491 A. 

Kalliklés. ‘Os del rata Aéyeis, 6 SHxpares. Sokratés, Od pudvor ye, 
& Kaddurdels, GAAG wep) Tov abray. Kalliklés. Nt Tovs Ocodbs, arexvas 
ye del cxuréas nal kvapéas kal payelpous Aéywyv kab iatpods 


ovdéy wavy. Compare Plato, Symposium, p. 221 E; also Xenoph. 
MiCmOY. iI. 2583 fs vanS yn: ; 
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art, how great is the contrast in reference to the art of righteous, 
social, and useful living, which forms, or ought to form, the 
common business alike important to each and to all! On this 
subject Sokratés! remarked that every one felt perfectly well- 
informed, and confident in his own knowledge—yet no one 
knew from whom, or by what steps, he had learnt: no one had 
ever devoted any special reflection either to ends, or means, or 
.obstructions: no one could explain or give a consistent account 
of the notions in his own mind, when pertinent questions were 
put to him: no one could teach another, as might be inferred 
(he thought) from the fact that there were no professed teachers, 
and that the sons of the best men were often destitute of merit : 
every one knew for himself, and laid down general propositions 
confidently, without looking up to any other man as knowing 
better—yet there was no end of dissension and dispute on 
particular cases.” 

Such was the general contrast which Sokratés sought to 
impress upon his hearers by a variety of questions bearing on it, 
directly or indirectly. One way of presenting it, which Plato 
devoted much of his genius to expand in dialogue, was, to 
discuss, Whether virtue be really teachable? How was it that 
superior men like Aristeidés and Periklés* acquired the eminent 
qualities essential for guiding and governing Athens—since 
they neither learnt them under any known master, as they had 
Studied music and gymnastics—nor could ensure the same 
excellences to their sons, either through their own agency or 

through that of any master? Was it not rather the fact, that 
virtue, as it was never expressly taught, so it was not really 


1 Tt is not easy to refer to specific passages in manifestation of the 
contrast set forth in the text, which however runs through large portions 
of many Platonic dialogues, under one form or another: see the Menon, 
_ ¢. 27-33, Pp. 90-94 ; Protagoras, c. 28, 29, pp. 319, 320; Politicus, c. 38, 
p. 299 D; Lachés, c. 11, 12, pp. 185, 186; Gorgias, c. 121, p. 501 A; 
_ Alkibiadés, i. c. 12-14, pp. 108, 109, 110; c. 20, p. 113 C, D. 
Xenoph. Mem. iii. 5, 21, 22; iv. 2, 20-23; iv. 4, 5; iv. 6, 1. Of these 
_ passages, iv. 2, 20, 23 is among the most remarkable, 
It is remarkable that Sokratés (in the Platonic Apology, c. 7, p. 22), 
when he is describing his wanderings (Advnv) to test supposed knowledge, 
_ first in the statesmen, next in the poets, lastly in the artisans and craftsmen, 
_ finds satisfaction only in the answers which these latter made to him on 
_matters concerning their respective trades or professions. They would 
have been wise men, had it not been for the circumstance, that because 
; they knew these particular things, they fancied that they knew other things 
also 


2 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 8, p. 7 D; Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 8. 
% Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 2; Plato, Meno, c. 33, p. 94. 
VOL. IX. Cc 
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teachable; but was vouchsafed or withheld according to the 
special volition and grace of the gods? Ifa man has a young 
horse to be broken or trained, he finds without difficulty a pro- 
fessed trainer, thoroughly conversant with the habits of the 
race,! to communicate to the animal the excellence required ; 
but whom can he find to teach virtue to his sons, with the like 
preliminary knowledge and assured result? Nay, how can any 
one either teach virtue, or affirm virtue to be teachable, unless 
he be prepared to explain what virtue is, and what are the 
points of analogy and difference between its various branches— 
justice, temperance, fortitude, prudence, &c.? In several of 
the Platonic dialogues, the discussion turns on the analysis of 
these last-mentioned words—the ‘ Lachés’ and ‘ Protagoras’ on 
courage, the ‘Charmidés’ on temperance, the ‘ Euthyphrén’ on 
holiness, 

By these and similar discussions did Sokratés, and Plato 
amplifying upon his master, raise indirectly all the important 
questions respecting society, human aspirations and duties, and 
the principal moral qualities which were accounted virtuous in 
individual men. As the general terms, on which his conversa- 
tion turned, were among the most current and familiar in the 
language, so also the abundant instances of detail, whereby he 
tested the hearer’s rational comprehension and consistent appli- 
cation of such large terms, were selected from the best-known 
phenomena of daily life 2 bringing home the inconsistency, if 
inconsistency there was, in a manner obvious to every one. 
The answers made to him—not merely by ordinary citizens, 
but by men of talent, and genius, such as the poets or the 
rhetors, when called upon for an explanation of the moral terms 
and ideas set forth in their own compositions *—revealed alike 
that state of mind against which his crusade, enjoined and 
consecrated by the Delphian oracle, was directed—the sem- 
blance and conceit of knowledge without real knowledge. They 
proclaimed confident, unhesitating persuasion, on the greatest 
and gravest questions concerning man and society, in the 


bosoms of persons who had never bestowed upon them suffi- — 


cient reflection to be aware that they involved any difficulty. 


Such persuasion had grown up gradually and unconsciously, — 


? Compare Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 4, p. 20 A; Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 25. 

a Xenoph. Memor. iv. 6, 15. sGedied Seaciedekat TE Ady Sieklor, Sud 
TOV pddioTa Sporoyouuever émopevero, voul Cov tabrny Thy dopdrcray eivat 
Adyou: Tovyapody moAv hy av éya oda, bre A€yot, Tos a&kovoyTas 
dmodoyovvtTas mapeixe. 

3 Plato, Apol. Sok, c. 7, p. 22 C: compare Plato, Ion. pp. 533, 534» | 
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partly by authoritative communication, partly by insensible 
transfusion, from others; the process beginning antecedent to 
reason as a capacity—continuing itself with little aid and no 
control from reason—and never being finally revised. With 
the great terms and current propositions concerning human 
life and society, a complex body of association had become 
accumulated from countless particulars, each separately trivial 
.and lost to the memory—knit together by a powerful senti- 
ment, and imbibed as it were by each man from the atmosphere 
of authority and example around him. Upon this basis the 
fancied knowledge really rested ; and reason, when invoked at 

all, was called in simply as a handmaid, expositor, or apologist 
of the pre-existing sentiment; as an accessory after the fact, 
not as a test of verification. Every man found these persua- 
sions in his own mind, without knowing how they became 
established there; and witnessed them in others, as portions 
of a general fund of unexamined commonplace and credence. 
Because the words were at once of large meaning, embodied in 
old and familiar mental processes, and surrounded by a strong 
body of sentiment,—the general assertions in which they were 
embodied appeared self-evident and imposing to every one: so 
that in spite of continual dispute in particular cases, no one 
thought himself obliged to analyse the general propositions 
themselves, or to reflect whether he had verified their import, 
and could apply them rationally and consistently. 

The phznomenon here adverted to is too obvious, even at 
the present day, to need further elucidation as matter of fact. 
In morals, in politics, in political economy, on all subjects 
relating to man and society—the like confident persuasion of 
knowledge without the reality is sufficiently prevalent : the like 

generation and propagation, by authority and example, of 
unverified convictions, resting upon strong sentiment, without 
consciousness of the steps or conditions of their growth; the 
like enlistment of reason as the one-sided advocate of a pre- 
established sentiment ; the like illusion, because every man is 
familiar with the language, that therefore every man is master 
of the complex facts, judgements, and tendencies, involved in 
its signification—and competent both to apply comprehensive 
words and to assume the truth or falsehood of large propositions, 

_ without any special analysis or study.? 

1°AAAG radTa wey (says Sokratés to Euthydémus) tows, Sia 7d opddpa 
misrevew cidévat, ovd Eoxepar (Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 36): compare Plato, 


Alkibiad. i. c. 14, p. 110 A. 
; 5 P : ; : 
® “ Moins une science est avancée, moins elle a été bien traitée, et plus 
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There is one important difference, however, to note, between 
our time and that of Sokratés. In his day, the impressions, 
not only respecting man and society, but also respecting the 
physical world, were of this same self-sown, self-propagating, 
and unscientific character. The popular astronomy of the 
Sokratic age was an aggregate of primitive superficial observa- 
tions and imaginative inferences, passing unexamined from 
elder men to younger, accepted with unsuspecting faith, and 
consecrated by intense sentiment. Not only men like Nikias, 
or Anytus and Melétus, but even Sokratés himself protested 
against the impudence of Anaxagoras, when he degraded the 
divine Helios and Seléné into a sun and moon of calculable 
motions and magnitudes. But now, the development of the 
scientific point of view, with the vast increase of methodised 
physical and mathematical knowledge, has taught every one 
that such primitive astronomical and physical convictions 
were nothing better than “a fancy of knowledge without the 
reality.”1 Every one renounces them without hesitation, seeks 
his conclusions from the scientific teacher, and looks to the 
proofs alone for his guarantee. A man who has never bestowed 
special study on astronomy knows that he is ignorant of it: 
to fancy that he knows it, without such preparation, would be 
held an absurdity. While the scientific point of view has thus 
acquired complete predominance in reference to the physical 
world, it has made little way comparatively on topics regarding 
man and society—wherein “fancy of knowledge without the 


elle a bésoin d’étre enseignée. C’est ce qui me fait beaucoup désirer qu’on 
ne renonce pas en France a l’enseignement des sciences idéologiques, 
morales, et politiques; qui, aprés tout, sont des sciences comme les 
autres—a la différence pris, que ceux qui ne les ont pas éudiées sont per- 
suadés de st bonne fot de les savoir, qu'ils se crotent en état d’en décider.” 
one de Tracy, Elémens d’Idéologie, Préface, p. xxxiv. ed. Paris, 
1827. 

1 «There is no science which, more than astronomy, stands in need of 
such a preparation, or draws more largely on that intellectual liberality 
which is ready to adopt whatever is demonstrated, or concede whatever is 
rendered highly probable, however new and uncommon the points of view 
may be, in which objects the most familiar may thereby become placed. 
Almost all z¢s conclusions stand in open and striking contradiction with those 
of superficial and vulgar observation, and with what appears to every one, 
until he has understood and weighed the proofs to the contrary, the mos¢ 
positive evidence of his senses. Thus the earth on which he stands, and 
which has served for ages as the unshaken foundation of the firmest struc- 
tures either of art or nature, is divested by the astronomer of its attribute of 
fixity, and conceived by him as turning swiftly on its centre, and at the 
same time moving onward through space with great rapidity,” &c. (Sir 
John Herschel, Astronomy, Introduction, sect. 2.) 
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reality” continues to reign, not without criticism and oppo- 
sition, yet still as a paramount force. And if a new Sokratés 
were now to put the same questions in the market-place to men 
of all ranks and professions, he would find the like confident 
persuasion and unsuspecting dogmatism as to generalities—the 
like faltering blindness, and contradiction, when tested by 
_cross-examining details. 
In the time of Sokratés, this last comparison was not open, 
since there did not exist, in any department, a body of doctrine 
scientifically constituted : but the comparison which he actually 
took, borrowed from the special trades and professions, brought 
him to an important result. He was the first to see (and the 
idea pervades all his speculations), that as in each art or pro- 
fession, there is an end to be attained,—a theory, laying down 
the means and conditions whereby it is attainable—and pre- 
cepts, deduced from that theory—such precepts, collectively 
taken, directing and covering nearly the entire field of practice, 
but each precept, separately taken, liable to conflict with others, 
and therefore liable to cases of exception ; so all this is not 
less true, or admits not less of being realised, respecting the 
_ general art of human living and society. There is a grand and 
all-comprehensive End—the security and happiness, as far as 
practicable, of each and all persons in the society :! there may 


_ + Xenoph. Memor. iv. 1, 2. *Erexualpero (Sokratés) 5¢ ras dyads 
pices, éx ToD TaxXd Te pavOdvew ols mpocéexorey, Kod pynuoveve & ky 
pdOoer, kal emOvpciv Tov padnudtov mdvrwv, db? Gv ~orwv oiklay Te KarAGs 
oixeiy Kal méAw, nal Td bAov avOpdmois Te Kal avOpwmlvos mpdynacw ed 
Xpioba. Tovs yap roovtous Ayciro madevdevras ovx by pdvoyv avrov’s re 
evdaluovas elvar kab Tos Eavtray olkovs Kad@s oikety, GAAG Kal &AAoVS 
&vOpdmovs kal médrets Sdivacbat evdalmovas Toijoat. 

Tb, iii, 2, 4. Kal ofrws émicxordy, rls etn dyabod jryepovos dperh, Td mev 
tAAa mepihper, KaréAccme St Td cVSaluovas motety, oy dy HyHATaL. 

Ib, iii. 8, 3, 4, 53 iv. 6, 8. He explains 7d a&yaby to mean 7b wPEAmov 

 —mexpe 3€ ToD @HEALov mdyra Kal abTds ouvereokdme Kad ouydieker Tots 

gvvouct (iv. 7, 8). Compare Plato, Gorgias, c. 66, 67, p. 474 D, 475 A. 

Things are called dya& xa) kara on the one hand, and Kand nad aioxpa 

_ on the other, in reference each to its distinct end, of averting or mitigating, 

in the one case—of bringing on or increasing in the other—different modes 

of human suffering. So again, iii. 9, 4, we find the phrases—& de? 
mparrev—op0as mpdtrev—ra cuppopdtara avrois mpdrrewv—all used as 
equivalents. 

Plato, Symposion, p. 205 A. Krhoe yap dyabdy cbdaluoves. 2rovrar— 
Kar ober: mpoodet epeoba, va rh de BobAerar eddatuwy elvar, GAG TéAoS 
rn ee xe 7 Gméxpiots. Compare Euthydém. c. 20, p. 279 A; c. 25, 

p. 281 D. 

_ _Plato, Alkibiadés, ii. c. 13, p. 145 C. “Oars &pa rt r&v roiodTwy 

older, day wey mapéernta aire 7) Tod BeAriorov ériorhmn—adrth & 

hv 7 ath Shmrov rep Kai 4 rod SperAlwou—gppdvimdy ye adrodv 
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be a theory, laying down those means and conditions under 
which the nearest approach can be made to that end: there 
may also be precepts, prescribing to every man the conduct 
and character which best enables him to become an auxiliary 
towards its attainment, and imperatively restraining him from 
acts which tend to hinder it—precepts deduced from the 
theory, each one of them separately taken being subject to 
exceptions, but all of them taken collectively governing prac- 
tice, as in each particular art.1 Sokratés and Plato talk of 
“the art of dealing with human beings ”—‘ the art of behaving 
in society””—‘‘that science which has for its object to make 
men happy,” &c. They draw a marked distinction between 
art, or rules of practice deduced from a theoretical survey of the 
subject-matter, and taught with precognition of the end—and 
mere artless, irrational, knack or dexterity, acquired by simple 
copying or assimilation, through a process of which no one 
could render account.? 


phoouey Kal aroxpavra kipBovdrov, Kal TH méAet Kal adrdy éavTg- Toy BE 
Ly rowdvra, Tavaytia tobTwy: compare Plato, Republic, vi. p. 504 E. 
The fact that this dialogue, called Alkibiadés II., was considered by some 
as belonging not to Plato, but to Xenophon or Zischinés Socraticus, does 
not detract from its value as evidence about the speculations of Sokratés 
(see Diogen. Laért. ii. 61, 62; Athenzeus, v - P- 220). 

Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 30 A. ovdiv yap BAA mpdrreov TeEpiepxopct, 
4 welOwv uay Ka vewrépous Kad mpeoBuTépous, wre Copdtwy emmmedcio bat 
pire Xenucr wy mpdrepov phre otro opddpa, ds Tis Yuxiis, btws ds &ptorn 
gota Aéywv dre ove ek xXpnudtov aiperh ylyveran, | GAN @F aperijis 
Xpnmara wo Te %AAa Ayala Tots avOpdmots dmavra Kal idfe 
Kar dnnoola. 

Zeller (Die Philosophie der Griechen, vol. ii. p. 61-64) admits as a fact 
this reference of the Sokratic Ethics to human security and happiness as 
their end ; while Brandis (Gesch. der Gr. R6m. Philosoph. ii. p. 40 seg.) 
resorts to inadmissible suppositions, in order to avoid admitting it and to 
explain away the direct testimony of Xenophon. Both of these authors 
consider this doctrine as a great taint in the philosophical character of 
Sokratés. Zeller even says, what he intends for strong censure, that ‘the 
eudzemonistic basis of the Sokratic Ethics differs from Sophdstécal moral 
philosophy, not in principle, but only in result” (p. 61). 

I protest against this allusion to a Sophzstecal moral philosophy, and have 
shown my grounds for the protest in the preceding chapter. There was no 
such thing as Sophéstical moral philosophy. Not only the Sophists were no 
sect or school, but further—not one of them ever aimed (so far as we know) 
at establishing any ethical theory: this was the great innovation of 
Sokratés. But it is perfectly true, that between the preceptorial exhort- 
ation of Sokratés, and that of Protagoras or Prodikus, there was no great 
or material difference ; and this Zeller seems to admit. 

1 The existence of cases forming exceptions to each separate moral 
precept, is brought to view by Sokratés in Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 15-19 ; Plato, 
Republic, i..6, ps 331 CDs Bs. iis pig82iC: 

2 Plato, Pheedon, c, 88, p. 89 E.  aveu réxvns tijs wep) ravOpdmea 
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Plato, with that variety of indirect allusion which is his 
characteristic, continually constrains the reader to look upon 
human and social life as having its own ends and purposes no 
less than each separate profession or craft; and impels him to 
transfer to the former that conscious analysis as a science, and 
intelligent practice as an art, which are known as conditions of 
success in the latter.1 It was in furtherance of these rational 
‘conceptions—“ Science and Art”—that Sokratés carried on his 
crusade against “that conceit of knowledge without reality,” 
which reigned undisturbed in the moral world around him, and 
was only beginning to be slightly disturbed even as to the 
physical world. To him the precept, inscribed in the Delphian 
temple—“ Know Thyself ”—was the holiest of all texts, which 
he constantly cited, and strenuously enforced upon his hearers ; 
interpreting it to mean, Know what sort of a man thou art, and 
what are thy capacities, in reference to human use.? His 
manner of enforcing it was alike original and effective, and 
though he was dexterous in varying his topics® and queries 
according to the individual person with whom he had to deal, 
it was his first object to bring the hearer to take just measure 


Tolwvros Xpjodar emixerpel Tors avOpdmots: et ydp mov meta TexYNS ExpnTo, 
omep exet, oftws by Hyhoato, &c. 4 moditixh téxvn, Protagor. c. 27, 
p- 319 A; Gorgias, c. 163, p. 521 D. 

Compare Apol. Sok. c. 4, p. 20 A, B; Euthydémus, c. 50, p. 292 E— 
tis mor éorly émornun exelyn,  Huas evdalwovas morhoeev;.... 

The marked distinction between réxvn, as distinguished from &rexvos 
TpiB}—tAoyos tpiBy Or euepla, is noted in the Phzedrus, c. 95, p. 260 E, 
_ and in Gorgias, c. 42, p. 463 B; c. 45, p. 465 A; c. 121, p. 501 A—a 
remarkable passage. That there is in every art, some assignable end to 
which its precepts and conditions have reference, is again laid down in the 
Sophistés, 6.37; p. 232 A. 

This fundamental analogy, which governed the reasoning of Sokratés, 
between the special professions, and social living generally—transferring to 
the latter the idea of a preconceived End, a Theory, and a regulated Prac- 
tice or Art, which are observed in the former—is strikingly stated in one of 
the Aphorisms of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, vi. 35—Ovx dpas, mas of 
Bdvouco: texvitrar cpydCovra mev UxXpL TIVds pds Tos idLHTas, ovdtY Haocov 


 pevtot dv réexovrTat Tod Adyou THs TEXYNS, Kal TOUTOV &mooTHVAaL 


obx bwopévovatv; Ov dewdy, ef 6 dpxiréxtwy, nal db iatpds, pmaAdov 
aidecovrar rdv Tihs idtas TéexYNS Adyoy, } 6 &VOpwmos Ty EavTod, 
‘Ss abT@ Kowds éort mpds Tos Geovs ; 
_ ® Plato (Pheedr. c. 8, p. 229 E; Charmidés, c. 26, p. 164 E; Alkibiad, 
i. p. 124 A; 129 A; 131 A). 
Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 24-26. o¥tws éaurdy emioxeduevos, Smotds éort 
mpds thy &vOpwalynv xpetay, eyvwxe thy abtod divauw. Cicero 
(de Legib. i. 22, 59) gives a paraphrase of this well-known text, far more 
vague and tumid than the conception of Sokratés. 

See the striking conversations of Sokratés with Glaukon and Char- 
midés, especially that with the former, in Xen. Mem. iii. c. 6, 7. 
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of his own real knowledge or real ignorance. To preach, to 
exhort, even to confute particular errors, appeared to Sokratés 
useless, so long as the mind lay wrapped up in its habitual 
mist, or illusion of wisdom: such mist must be dissipated 
before any new light could enter. Accordingly, the hearer 
being usually forward in announcing positive declarations on 
those general doctrines, and explanations of those terms, to 
which he was most attached and in which he had the most 
implicit confidence, Sokratés took them to pieces, and showed 
that they involved contradiction and inconsistency ; professing 
himself to be without any positive opinion, nor ever advancing 
any until the hearer’s mind had undergone the proper purifying 
cross-examination.! 

It was this indirect and negative proceeding, which, though 
only a part of the whole, stood out as his most original and 
most conspicuous characteristic, and determined his reputation 
with a large number of persons who took no trouble to know 
anything else about him. It was an exposure no less painful 
than surprising to the person questioned; producing upon 
several of them an effect of permanent alienation, so that they 
never came near him again,? but reverted to their former state 
of mind without any permanent change. But on the other 
hand, the ingenuity and novelty of the process was highly 
interesting to hearers, especially youthful hearers, sons of rich 
men and enjoying leisure; who not only carried away with 


1 There is no part of Plato, in which this doxosophy, or false conceit of 
wisdom, is more earnestly reprobated than in the Sophistés—with notice of 
the Elenchus, or cross-examining exposure, as the only effectual cure for 
such fundamental vice of the mind; as the true purifying process 
(Sophistés, c. 33-35, pp. 230, 231). 

See the same process illustrated by Sokratés, after his questions put to 
the slave of Menon (Plato, Menon, c. 18, p. 84 B; Charmidés, c. 30, 

. 166 D). 

e As the Platonic Sokratés, even in the Defence where his own personality 
stands most manifest, denounces as the worst and deepest of all mental 
defects, this conceit of knowledge without reality—7 duaGla abry 4 érrovet- 
dioros, } TOD otecOu cidévar & odK oldev, c. 17, p. 29 B—so the Xeno- 
phontic Sokratés, in the same manner, treats this same mental infirmity as 
being near to madness, and distinguishes it carefully from simple want of 
knowledge or conscious ignorance—Maviay ye why évavttoy pev en elvat 
copla, ob wévror ye Thy averioryuootyny pavlay évduicey, Td dé Gyvoeiv 
éaurov, kad & uh tis olde dotdCew, Kad olecOa yryvdonew, eyyutdtw pavias 
éroylero elvar (Mem. iii. 9, 6). Such conviction thus stands foremost in — 
the mental character of Sokratés, and on the best evidence, Plato and 
Xenophon united. 

2 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 40. ToAdAol py ody Trav ottrw diareOevray iad 
Swxpdrous odkért a’t@ mpoozecar, obs Kal BAakorépous evdusCer. ; 
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them a lofty admiration of Sokratés, but were fond of trying to 
copy his negative polemics.! Probably men like Alkibiadés 
and Kritias frequented his society chiefly for this purpose of 
acquiring a quality which they might turn to some account in 
their political career. His constant habit of never suffering a 
general term to remain undetermined, but applying it at once 
to particulars—the homely and effective instances of which he 
«made choice—the string of interrogatories each advancing 
towards a result, yet a result not foreseen by any one—the 
indirect and circuitous manner whereby the subject was turned 
round, and at last approached and laid open by a totally different 
face—all this constituted a sort of prerogative in Sokratés, 
which no one else seems to have approached. Its effect was 
enhanced by a voice and manner highly plausible and captivat- 
ing—and to a certain extent, by the very eccentricity of his 
Silenic physiognomy.? What is termed “his irony ”—or 
assumption of the character of an ignorant learner asking 
information from one who knew better than himself—while it 
was essential® as an excuse for his practice as a questioner, 
contributed also to add zest and novelty to his conversation ; 
_ and totally banished from it both didactic pedantry and seem- 
ing bias as an advocate; which, to one who talked so much, 
was of no small advantage. After he had acquired celebrity, 
this uniform profession of ignorance in debate was usually 
construed as mere affectation, and those who merely heard 
him occasionally, without penetrating into his intimacy, often 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 9, p. 23. A. OYovra: yap me Exdorore of mapdyres 
Tadto, avrov clvat copdy, & dv BAAov ekereytw. 
Ibid. c. 10, p. 23 C. [pds d¢ rovros, of véor wot emaxoAouOodvres, ols 
pdrtora oXoAh ear, of TOY TAoVoLwTaTwY, a’Toparot xalpovow dcobovres 
| eeralouevwy trav dwOperwy, Kal abrod moAAdKIS eue pimodvrat, clta 
_ emixetpoiiew trdous eéerdCew, &c. iy 

», Compare also ibid. c. 22, p. 33 C; c. 27, p. 37 D. 

_ # This is an interesting testimony preserved by Aristoxenus, on the testi- 
_ mony of his father Spintharus, who heard Sokratés (Aristox. Frag. 28, ed. 
_ Didot). Spintharus said, respecting Sokratés—é7t ob moAdois avrds ye 
_ mibavwrépos evreruxnnas etn: Towavrny elvar Thy Te Povhy kal 7d ordua Ka 
7d eripaiwdpuevov HOos, Kal mpds maol re Tois eipnuévos Thy Tov eldous 

ibidrnra. 

It seems evident also, from the remarkable passage in Plato’s Symposion, 
_ ¢. 39, p- 215 A, that he too must have been much affected by the singular 
physiognomy of Sokratés : compare Xenoph. Sympos. iv. 19. 

Aristot. de Sophist. Elench. c. 32, p. 183, b. 6. Compare also Plu- 
tarch, Queest. Platonic. p. 999 E. Tov ody edcyerindy Adyov Somep Kabap- 
aixdy Exwv pdpuaroy, 6 Swxpdrns akidmioros iv Erépous ehéyxwy, TH pndéev 
 dropalvec Baur rad pardov ireTo, Sony CyTeiv Kou Thy adAhOeav, ov adrds 

idla 5d&n Bondeiv, 


ro 
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suspected that he was amusing himself with ingenious paradox.? 
Timon the Satirist, and Zeno the Epicurean, accordingly de- 
scribed him as a buffoon who turned every one into ridicule, 
especially men of eminence.? 

It is by Plato that the negative and indirect vein of Sokratés 
has been worked out and immortalised ; while Xenophon, who 
sympathised little in it, complains that others looked at his 
master too exclusively on this side, and that they could not 
conceive him as a guide to virtue, but only as a stirring and 
propulsive force. One of the principal objects of his ‘Me- 
morabilia’ is, to show, that Sokratés, after having worked upon 
novices sufficiently with the negative line of questions, altered 
his tone, desisted from embarrassing them, and addressed to 
them precepts not less plain and simple than directly useful in 
practice. Ido not at all doubt that this was often the fact, 
and that the various dialogues in which Xenophon presents to 
us the philosopher inculcating self-control, temperance, piety, 
duty to parents, brotherly love, fidelity in friendship, diligence, 
benevolence, &c., on positive grounds—are a faithful picture of 
one valuable side of his character, and an essential part of the 
whole. Such direct admonitory influence was common to 
Sokratés with Prodikus and the best of the Sophists. 


1 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 4, 9. 

Plato, Gorgias, c. 81, p. 481 B. omovdd(er ratra Swxpdrns  mallers 
Republic, i. c. II, p. 337 A. atth exelyn 4 ciwdvia cipwvela Swxpdrous, 
&c. (Apol. Sok. c. 28, p. 38 A). 

2 Diog. Laért. ii. 16; Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 34, 93, Cicero (Brutus, 
85, 292) also treats the irony of Sokratés as intended to mock and humiliate 
his fellow-dialogists, and it sometimes appears so in the dialogues of Plato. 
Yet I doubt whether the real Sokratés could have had any pronounced 
purpose of this kind. 

® The beginning of Xen. Mem. i. 4, I, is particularly striking on this 
head—Ei dé ries Swxparny voulCovoy (as & eviot ypdpovor Te Kad A€youat wep) 
avTod Teiwoupdj.evor) TpoTpewacbat ey avOpwmous em’ apeThy KpdricToy 
yeyovevat, mpoayavetv de en? avr hy ovx inavdy—areyduevor Bh Bévov & 
ékelvos koragrnplov éveka Tos mayer oiowéevous eidévat épw- 
TOV rey XEV, GAAG Kal & Aéywr ouvdinuépeve Tois ovvdiarplBovoww, 
doxipaCdvtwy, ei ixavds Hv BeAttous moiety rovs cuvdveas. 

* Xenophon, after describing | the dialogue wherein Sokratés cross- 
examines and humiliates Euthydémus, says at the end—O 8& (Sokratés) os. 
éyvw aivrdy obTws EXovTa, Heiora pev avrdy Sierdparrey, amAov- 
oTrata Ot wa capéotara einycito & re evduCey eideva Beiv, Kad & 
emirndevew Kpdtiore elvan. 

Again, iv. 7, 1. “Ort pey ode G@ABS Thy éavTod yepny dmepaivero - 
Swxparns mpos Tovs dutdodyTas avT@, Soxet mor OHAov ex TaV elpqyésciy 
eivat, &c. 

His readers were evidently likely to doubt, and required proof, that 
Sokratés could speak plaznly, directly, and positively : so much better 
known was the other side of his character. 
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It is however neither from the virtue of his life, nor from the 
goodness of his precepts (though both were essential features in 
his character), that he derives his peculiar title to fame, but 
from his originality and prolific efficacy in the line of speculative 
philosophy. Of that originality, the first portion (as has been 
just stated) consisted in his having been the first to conceive 
the idea of an Ethical Science with its appropriate End, and 

“with precepts capable of being tested and improved; but the 
second point, and not the least important, was, his peculiar 
method—and extraordinary power of exciting scientific impulse 
and capacity in the minds of others. It was not by positive 
teaching that this effect was produced. Both Sokratés and 
Plato thought that little mental improvement could be produced 
by expositions directly communicated, or by new written matter 
lodged in the memory.! It was necessary that mind should 
work upon mind, by short question and answer, or an expert 
employment of the dialectic process,? in order to generate new 
thoughts and powers: a process, which Plato, with its exuberant 
fancy, compares to copulation and pregnancy, representing it as 
the true way, and the only effectual way, of propagating the 

_ philosophic spirit. 

We should greatly misunderstand the negative and indirect 
vein of Sokratés, if we suppose that it ended in nothing more 
than simple negation. On busy or ungifted minds, among the 
indiscriminate public who heard him, it probably left little 
permanent effect of any kind, and ended in a mere feeling of 
admiration for ingenuity, or perhaps dislike of paradox: on 
practical minds like Xenophon, its effect was merged in that of 
the preceptorial exhortation. But where the seed fell upon 
an intellect having the least predisposition or capacity for 

_ systematic thought, the negation had only the effect of driving 
the hearer back at first, giving him a new impetus for afterwards 
springing forward. The Sokratic dialectics, clearing away from 
the mind its mist of fancied knowledge, and laying bare the real 
ignorance, produced an immediate effect like the touch of the 

_ torpedo. The newly-created consciousness of ignorance was 


L 


' 1 Plato, Sophistés, c. 17, p. 230 A. perd St moAA0d mévou 7d vovbe- 
tTyTtiKov €ldos THs matdelas ouucpy avirew, &c. Compare a fragment of 
“Demokritus, in Mullach’s edition of the Fragm. Demokrit. p. 175. Fr. 
- Moral. 59. Tov oiduevoy vdov exew 6 vovderewy marasoroveet. 
_ Compare Plato, Epistol. vii. pp. 343, 344. 
‘ 2 Compare two passages in Plato’s Protagoras, c. 49, p. 329 A, and ¢. 94, 
p. 348 D; and the Phaedrus, c. 138-140, p. 276 A, E. 
5 Plato, Men, ¢. 13, p. 80 A. dpoidraros ti mAarela vdpkn TH 
Caracol. 
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alike unexpected, painful, and humiliating—a season of doubt 
and discomfort, yet combined with an internal working and 
yearning after truth, never before experienced. Such intellec- 
tual quickening, which could never commence until the mind 
had been disabused of its original illusion of false knowledge, 
was considered by Sokratés not merely as the index and pre- 
cursor, but as the indispensable condition, of future progress. 
It was the middle point in the ascending mental scale; the 
lowest point being ignorance unconscious, self-satisfied, and 
mistaking itself for knowledge; the next above, ignorance con- 
scious, unmasked, ashamed of itself, and thirsting after know- 
ledge as yet unpossessed ; while actual knowledge, the third and 
highest stage, was only attainable after passing through the 
second as a preliminary.1 This second stage was a sort of 
pregnancy, and every mind either by nature incapable of it, or 
in which, from want of the necessary conjunction, it had never 
arisen—was barren for all purposes of original or self-appropri- 
ated thought. Sokratés regarded it as his peculiar vocation 
and skill (employing another Platonic metaphor), while he had 
himself no power of reproduction, to deal with such pregnant 
and troubled minds in the capacity of a midwife; to assist them 
in that mental parturition whereby they were to be relieved, but 
at the same time to scrutinise narrowly the offspring which they 
brought forth, and if it should prove distorted or unpromising, 
to cast it away with the rigour of a Lykurgean nurse, whatever 
might be the reluctance of the mother-mind to part with its 
new-born.? Plato is fertile in illustrating this relation between 


1 This tripartite graduation of the intellectual scale is brought out 

by Plato in the Symposion, c. 29, p. 204 A, and in the Lysis, c. 33, 

W2EOu AS 

s The intermediate point of the scale is what Plato here (though nat 
always) expresses by the word @:Adcodgos in its strict etymological sense— 
“a lover of knowledge” ; one who is not yet wise, but who, having learnt 
to know and feel his own ignorance, is anxious to become wise—and has 
thus made what Plato thought the greatest and most difficult step towards 
really becoming so. 

2 The effect of the interrogatory procedure of Sokratés in forcing on the 
minds of youth a humiliating consciousness of ignorance and an eager 
anxiety to be relieved from it, is not less powerfully attested in the simpler 
language of Xenophon, than in the metaphorical variety of Plato. See the 
conversation with Euthydémus in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, iv. 2; 2 
long dialogue, which ends by the confession of the latter (c. 39)—’Avayxd Cee 
pe TadTa duodroyeiv Sndrovdrs H €uh Pavddrns: Kad ppovTiCw ph Kparicroy F 
pot ovyay: Kwdvvedw yap GmdAGs ovdev eidévar. Kal mdvu abipws Exwv dare 
ka voploas T@ ByTL &vSpdmodov elvar: comparei, I, 16. ; 

This same expression—‘“‘ thinking himself no better than a slave,”—is 
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the teacher and the scholar, operating not by what it put into 
the latter, but by what it evolved out of him; by creating an 
uneasy longing after truth—aiding in the elaboration necessary 
for obtaining relief—and testing whether the doctrine elaborated 
possessed the real lineaments, or merely the delusive semblance, 
of truth. 

.. There are few things more remarkable than the description 
given of the colloquial magic of Sokratés and its vehement 
effects, by those who had themselves heard it and felt its force. 
Its suggestive and stimulating power was a gift so extraordinary, 
as well to justify any abundance of imagery on the part of Plato 
to illustrate it.1 On the subjects to which he applied himself— 
man and society—his hearers had done little but feel and 
affirm: Sokratés undertook to make them think, weigh, and 
examine themselves and their own judgements—until the latter 
were brought into consistency with each other as well as with a 
known and venerable end. The generalisations embodied in 
their judgements had grown together and coalesced in a manner 
at once so intimate, so familiar, yet so unverified, that the 
particulars implied in them had passed out of notice: so that 
Sokratés, when he recalled these particulars out of a forgotten 
experience, presented to the hearer his own opinions under a 
totally new point of view. His conversations (even as they 
appear in the reproduction of Xenophon, which presents but a 
“mere skeleton of the reality) exhibit the main features of a 
genuine inductive method, struggling against the deep-lying, 
but unheeded, errors of the early intellect acting by itself 


also put by Plato into the mouth of Alkibiadés, when he is describing the 
powerful effect wrought on his mind by the conversation of Sokratés 
-(Symposion, c. 39 pp- 215, 216)—TlepicAéous d& akodwy Kad tAAwy aryabiav 
pntépwy 6b pev anyoouny, Totodtov & ovdev & erarXov, ovde TeOopyBnrd pov n 
yoxn 00d? nryavdnrer ds av Bp amwodwd@s Stakermévov. "AAA? trd rodTou 


Tod Mapatou rorrdicis 5) obTw SiereOny, bore por ddkar wy Biwrdy elvar Exot 


as exw. 

Compare also the Meno, c. 13, p. 79 E, and Theeetet. c. 17, 22, p. 148 
_E, 151 C, where the meta ee oF pregnancy, and of the obstetric art of 
‘Sokratés, is expanded—r oXover dt 5H of enol Evyyryvdmevou Kal TovTO 
“tavrdy Talis TixTovcats: Wdlvovct yap Kal dmoplas éumlumAavTat vUKTas TE Kad 
huépas Tord Baroy 4 exeivai. Tabrny Te Thy wdiva eyelpew Te Kar 
Gromavery 7 enh réxvn Sdvarai—Eviore dé, of By wh port SdEwory 
‘ éynbmoves elvat, yvovs rt ovdev emod SdovTal, mdvy cipevos 


mpopyvaua, &c. 


1 There is a striking expression of Xenophon, in the Memorabilia, about 
Sokratés and his conversation (i. 2, 14)— 
“‘He dealt with every one just as he Pleased i in his discussions,” says 
Xenophon—vois d& Siareyouevois ait@ maior xpduevov ev rois Adyos bmws 
 €Bobrcro. 
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without conscious march or scientific guidance—of the zztellectus 
stbi permissus—uapon which Bacon so emphatically dwells. 
Amidst abundance of zzstantie negative, the scientific value of 
which is dwelt upon in the ‘Novum Organon,’ +—and negative 


1 T know nothing so clearly illustrating both the subjects and the method 
chosen by Sokratés, as various passages of the immortal criticisms in the 
Novum Organon.—When Sokratés (as Xenophon tells us) devoted his time 
to questioning others ‘‘ What is piety ? What is justice? What is temper- 
ance, courage, political government?” &c., we best understand the spirit 
of his procedure by comparing the sentence which Bacon pronounces upon 
the first notions of the tntellect—as radically vicious, confused, badly 
abstracted from things, and needing complete re-examination and revision— 
without which (he says) not one of them could be trusted— 

“Quod vero attinet ad notiones primas intellecttis, nihil est eoreem, guas 
tntellectus sib permissus congessit, guin nobis pro suspecto sit, nec ullo modo 
ratum nisi novo judicio se stiterit, et secundum illud pronuntiatum fuerit.” 
(Distributio Operis, prefixed to the N. O. p. 168 of Mr. Montagu’s edition.) 
—‘*Serum sane rebus perditis adhibetur remedium, postquam mens ex 
quotidiana vitee consuetudine, et auditionibus, et doctrinis inquinatis oceu- 
pata, et vanissimis idolis obsessa fuerit. . .. Restat unica salus ac 
sanitas, ut opus mentis universum de integroresumatur; ac mens, jam ab ipso 
principio, nullo modo sibi permittatur, sed perpetuo regatur.”. (Ib. 
Preefatio, p. 186.)—‘‘ Syllogismus ex propositionibus constat, propositiones 
ex verbis, verba notionum tesseree sunt. Itaque si notiones ipsee (id quod 
basis rei est) confusee sint et temere a rebus abstractee, nihil im iis quee 
superstruuntur est firmitudinis, Itaque spes est una in inductione vera. 
In notionibus nihil sand est, nec in logicis, nec in physicis, Von Szb- 
stantia, non Qualitas, Agere, Pati, ipsum Esse, bone notiones sunt ; multo 
minus Grave, Leve, Densum, Tenue, Humidum, Siccum, Generatio, Cor- 
ruptio, Attrahere, Fugare, Elementum, Materia, Forma, et id Genus ; sed 
omnes phantasticze et male terminate. Notiones infimarum :specierum, 
Hominis, Canis, et prehensionum immediatarum sensus, Albi, Nigri, non 
fallunt magnopere: religue omnes (quibus homines hactenus ust sunt) 
aberrationes sunt, nec debitis modis a rebus abstracte et excitatee.’ 
(Aphor. 14, 15, 16.)—‘*‘Nemo adhuc tanta mentis constantia et rigore 
inventus est, ut decreverit et sibi imposuerit, ¢heorzas ef notiones communes 
penetus abolere, et intellectum abrasum et equum ad particularia de integro 
applicare, Itaque ratio dla quam habemus, ex multa fide et multo etiam casu, 
necnon ex puerilibus, guas primo hausimus, notionzbus, farrago quedam est 
et congertes.” (Aphor. 97.)—‘‘ Nil magis philosophize offecisse deprehend- 
imus, quam quod res que familiares sunt et frequenter occurrunt, con- 
templationem hominum non morentur et detineant, sed recipiantur obiter, 
neque earum causz queeri soleant ; ut non szepius requiratur informatio de 
rebus ignotis, quam attentio in notis,” (Aphor. 119.) 

These passages, and many others to the same effect which might be 
extracted from the Novum Organon, afford a clear illustration and an 
interesting parallel to the spirit and purpose of Sokratés. He sought to 
test the fundamental notions and generalisations respecting man and society, 
in the same spirit in which Bacon approached those of physics: he 
suspected the unconscious process of the growing intellect, and desired to 
revise it, by comparison with particulars—and from’ particulars too, the 


most clear and certain, but which, from being of vulgar occurrence, were 
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instances too so dexterously chosen as generally to show the 
way to new truth, in place of that error which they set aside— 
there is a close pressure on the hearer’s mind, to keep it in the 
distinct track of particulars, as conditions of every just and 


least attended to. And that which Sokratés described in his language as 
“conceit of knowledge without the reality,” is identical with what Bacon 
designates as the primary notions—the puerile notions—the aberrations—of 


‘the intellect left toitself, which have become so familiar and appear so certainly 


known, that the mind cannot shake them off, and has lost all habit, we 
might almost say all power, of examining them. 

The stringent process (or electric shock, to use the simile in Plato’s 
Menon) of the Sokratic Elenchus, afforded the best means of resuscitating 
this lost power. And the manner in which Plato speaks of the cross- 
examining Elenchus, as ‘‘the great and sovereign purification, without 
which every man, be he the great King himself, is unschooled, dirty, and 
full of uncleanness, in respect to the main conditions of happiness ”—(ia) 
Tov EXeyxXov NeKTéoy ws Kpa peylorn Kal Kuvpiwrdrn TY Kabdpoewy earl, Kah 
Toy dveneynrov ad voutcréoy, by Kal tuyxdyn uéyas Bacireds dy, Ta weyiora 
GxdOaprov bvra amaldeutdy Te Kat aicxpdy yeyovévat Tadra, & Kabapdrarov 
Kal kddALoTov Exper TY bvTwS eoduevoy evdaluova elvat—Plato Sophist. c. 
34, p. 230 E) precisely corresponds to that ‘‘cross-examination of human 
reason i tts native or spontaneous process,” which Bacon specifies as one 
of the three things essential to the expurgation of the intellect, so as to 
qualify it for the attainment of truth—‘‘Itaque doctrina ista de expurg- 
atione intellectfis, ut ipse ad veritatem habilis sit, tribus redargutionibus 
absolvitur; redargutione philosophiarum, redargutione demonstrationum, 
et vedargulione rationts humane native.” (Nov. Organ. Distributio 
Operis, p. 170 ed. Montagu.) 

To show further how essential it is (in the opinion of the best judges) 
that the native intellect should be purged or purified, before it can properly 
apprehend the truths of physical philosophy—lI transcribe the introductory 
passage of Sir John Herschel’s ‘ Astronomy ’— 

“Tn entering upon any scientific pursuit, one of the student’s first 
endeavours ought to be to prepare his mind for the reception of truth, by 
dismissing, or at least loosening his hold on, all such crude and hastily 
adopted notions respecting the objects and relations he is about to examine, 
as may tend to embarrass or mislead him; and to strengthen himself, by 
something of an effort and a resolve, for the unprejudiced admission of any 
conclusion which shall appear to be supported by careful observation and 
logical argument ; even should it prove adverse to notions he may have 
previously formed for himself, or taken up, without examination, on the 
credit of others. Sach an effort ts, in fact, a commencement of that 
intellectual discipline which forms one of the most tmportant ends of all 
science. It is the first movement of approach towards that state of mental 

rity which alone can fit us for a full and steady perception of moral 
ee as well as physical adaptation. It is the ‘euphrasy and rue,’ with 
which we must purge our sight, before we can receive, and contemplate as 
they are, the lineaments of truth and nature.” (Sir John Herschel, 
* Astronomy ’—Introduction.) 

I could easily multiply citations from other eminent writers on physical 
philosophy, to the same purpose. All of them prescribe this intellectual 

urification : Sokratés not only prescribed it, but actually administered it, 
a means of his Elenchus, in reference to the subjects on which he talked. 
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consistent generalisation; and to divert it from becoming 
enslaved to unexamined formule, or from delivering mere 
intensity of persuasion under the authoritative phrase of reason. 
Instead of anxiety to plant in the hearer a conclusion ready- 
made and accepted on trust, the questioner keeps up a pro- 
longed suspense, with special emphasis laid upon the particulars 
tending both affirmatively and negatively; nor is his purpose 
answered, until that state of knowledge and apprehended evi- 
dence is created, out of which the conclusion starts as a living 
product, with its own root and self-sustaining power, consciously 
linked with its premises. If this conclusion so generated be 
not the same as that which the questioner himself adopts, it will 
at least be some other, worthy of a competent and examining 
mind taking its own independent view of the appropriate 
evidence. And amidst all the variety and divergence of 
particulars which we find enforced in the language of Sokratés, 
the end, towards which all of them point, is one and the 
same, emphatically signified—the good and happiness of social 
man, 

It is not then to multiply proselytes or to procure authorita- 
tive assent—but to create earnest seekers, analytical intellects, 
foreknowing and consistent agents, capable of forming con- 
clusions for themselves and of teaching others—as well as to 
force them into that path of inductive generalisation whereby 
alone trustworthy conclusions can be formed—that the Sokratic 
method aspires. In many of the Platonic dialogues, wherein 
Sokratés is brought forward as the principal disputant, we read 
a series of discussions and arguments, distinct, though having 
reference to the same subject—but terminating either in a 
result purely negative, or without any definite result at all. 
The commentators often attempt, but in my judgement with 
little success, either by arranging the dialogues in a supposed 
sequence or by various other hypotheses—to assign some 
positive doctrinal conclusion as having been indirectly contem- 
plated bythe author. But if Plato had aimed at any substantive 
demonstration of this sort, we cannot well imagine that he 
would have left his purpose ‘thus in the dark, visible only by the 
microscope of a critic. The didactic value of these dialogues— 
that, wherein the genuine Sokratic spirit stands most manifest— 
consists, not in the positive conclusion proved, but in the argu- 
mentative process itself, coupled with the general importance 
of the subject upon which evidence negative and affirmative S 
brought to bear. 

This connects itself with that which I remarked in ne 


ra 
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preceding chapter, when mentioning Zeno and the first manifest- 
ations of dialectics, respecting the large sweep, the many-sided 
argumentation, and the strength as well as forwardness of the 
negative arm—in Grecian speculative philosophy. Through 
Sokratés, this amplitude of dialectic range was transmitted from 
Zeno first to Plato and next to Aristotle. It was a proceeding 


natural to men who were not merely interested in establishing, 


or refuting, some given particular conclusion—but who also 
(like expert mathematicians in their own science) loved, 
esteemed, and sought to improve, the dialectic process itself, 
with the means of verification which it afforded; a feeling, of 
which abundant evidence is to be found in the Platonic writings.! 
Such pleasure in the scientific operation—though not merely 
innocent, but valuable both as a stimulant and as a guarantee 
against error, and though the corresponding taste among 
mathematicians is always treated with the sympathy which it 
deserves—incurs much unmerited reprobation from modern 
historians of philosophy, under the name of love of disputation, 
cavilling, or sceptical subtlety. 

But over and above any love of the process, the subjects to 
which dialectics were applied, from Sokratés downwards,—man 
and society, ethics, politics, metaphysics, &c., were such as 
particularly called for this many-sided handling. On topics like 
these, relating to sequences of fact which depend upon a multi- 
tude of co-operating or conflicting causes, it is impossible to 
arrive, by any one thread of positive reasoning or induction, at 
absolute doctrine which a man may reckon upon finding always 
true, whether he remembers the proof or not; as is the case 
with mathematical, astronomical, or physical truth. The utmost 


_ which science can ascertain, on subjects thus complicated, is an 


aggregate, not of peremptory theorems and predictions, but of 
tendencies ;? by studying the action of each separate cause, 
and combining them together as well as our means admit. The 


‘knowledge of tendencies thus obtained, though falling much 


short of certainty, is highly important for guidance: but it is 
plain that conclusions of this nature—resulting from multifarious 
threads of evidence—true only on a balance, and always liable 
to limitation—can never be safely detached from the proofs on 
which they rest, or taught as absolute and consecrated formule..* 
They require to be kept in perpetual and conscious association 


1 See particularly the remarkable passage in the Philébus, c. 18, p. 16 seg. 

2 See this point instructively set forth in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s System 
of Logic, vol. ii. book vi. p. 565, 1st edition. 

3 Lord Bacon remarks in the Novum Organon (Aph. 71)— 
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with the evidences, affirmative and negative, by the joint con- 
sideration of which their truth is established ; nor can this 
object be attained by any other means than by ever-renovated 
discussion, instituted from new and distinct points of view, and 
with free play to that negative arm which is indispensable as 
stimulus not less than as control. To ask for nothing but 
results—to decline the labour of verification—to be satisfied 
with a ready-made stock of established positive arguments as 
proof—and to decry the doubter or negative reasoner, who 
starts new difficulties, as a common enemy—this is a proceeding 
sufficiently common, in ancient as well as in modern times. 
But it is nevertheless an abnegation of the dignity and even of 
the functions of speculative philosophy. It is the direct reverse 
of the method both of Sokratés and Plato, who, as inquirers, 
felt that, for the great subjects which they treated, multiplied 
threads of reasoning, coupled with the constant presence of the 
cross-examining Elenchus, were indispensable. Nor is it less 
at variance with the views of Aristotle (though a man very 
different from either of them), who goes round his subject on 
all sides, states and considers all its difficulties, and insists 
emphatically on the necessity of having all these difficulties 
brought out in full force, as the incitement and guide to positive 
philosophy, as well as the test of its sufficiency.? 


“Frat autem sapientia Greecorum professoria, et in disputationes effusa, 
quod genus inquisitioni veritatis adversissimum est. Itaque nomen illud 
Sophistarum—quod per contemptum ab iis, qui se philosophos haberi 
voluerunt, in antiquos rhetores rejectum et traductum est, Gorgiam, 
Protagoram, Hippiam, Polum—etiam universo generi competit, Platoni, 
Aristoteli, Zenoni, Epicuro, Theophrasto, et eorum successoribus, 
Chrysippo, Carneadi, reliquis.” 

Bacon is quite right in effacing the distinction between the two lists of 
persons whom he compares, and in saying that the latter were just as much 
Sophists as the former, in the sense which he here gives to the word as 
well as in every other legitimate sense. But he is not justified in imputing 
to either of them this many-sided argumentation as a fault, looking to the 
subjects upon which they brought it to bear. His remark has 5, Sppuaaien 
to the simpler physical sciences, but none to the moral. ad great 
pertinence and value, at the time when he brought it eee, and with 
reference to the important reforms which he was seeking to accomplish in 
physical science. In so far as Plato, Aristotle, or the other Greek philo- 
sophers, apply their deductive method to physical subjects, they come justly 
under Bacon’s censure. But here again, the fault consisted less in disputing 
too much, than in too hastily admitting false or inaccurate axioms without 
dispute. 

1 Aristotel. Metaphysic. iti. I, 2-5, p. 995 a. 

The indispensable necessity, to a philosopher, of having before him all 
the difficulties and doubts of the problem which he tries to solve, and of 
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Understanding thus the method of Sokratés, we shall be at 
no loss to account for a certain variance on his part (and a still 
greater variance on the part of Plato, who expanded the method 
in writing so much more) with the Sophists, without supposing 
the latter to be corrupt teachers. As they aimed at qualifying 
young men for active life, they accepted the current ethical and 
political sentiment, with its unexamined commonplaces and 

“inconsistencies, merely seeking to shape it into what was 
accounted a meritorious character at Athens. ‘They were thus 
exposed, along with others—and more than others, in conse- 
quence of their reputation—to the analytical cross-examination 
of Sokratés, and were quite as little able to defend themselves 
against it. 

Whatever may have been the success of Protagoras or any 
other among these Sophists, the mighty originality of Sokratés 
achieved results not only equal at the time, but incomparably 


looking at a philosophical question with the same alternate attention to its 
affirmative and negative side, as is shown by a judge to two litigants—is 
strikingly set forth in this passage: I transcribe a portion of it—Eoz) 6¢ 
Tots evropnoat BovAouevois mpovpyou Td diamopjoat Kad@s* 7) yap torepov 
ebmropla Avois TAY mpdrepoy Gmopouvpevwy earl, Ave F ovK eorty ayvoodyras 
Ty deoudy, ... Aid Sef Tas dvoxepelas TeOewpyxevar wdoas wpdrepor, 
ToiTwv te xdpw, ka 514 To Tos Cnrodyras Bvev Tod Siamopioa mparor, 
Suolous Elva Tois Tot det BadiCew Gyvoodat, Kal mpds TovToLs od’ ef more Td 
(nrobmevov etpnker, 2} wh, yryvdonew: 7d yap TéAos TOUTH wey ov DHAov, TE 
dé mponmopnkdr: ShAov. Ett dé BéAriov avd-yen exew mpds 7d Kplvew, ry 
bomep ayridliwv nad ray GupioBynTolytev Adyar aunrodra mavTwr. 

A little further on, in the same chapter (iii. 1, 19, p. 996 @), he makes a 
remarkable observation. Not merely is it difficult, on these philosophical 
subjects, to get at the truth—but it is not easy to perform well even the 
preliminary task of discerning and setting forth the ratiocinative difficulties. 
which are to be dealt with—Tlep) yap rovTwy amrdvrwv ob pdvov xademdy Td 
ebmopjoa THS GAndeias, GAN’ obdE Td StaTopHaa: Adyw pddioy 
KaA@s. Atamopijcat means the same as diekeAOetv Tas daroplas (Bonitz, not. 
ad loc.) **to go through the various points of difficulty.” 

This last passage illustrates well the characteristic gift of Sokratés, which 
was exactly what Aristotle calls 7d diaropjoa: Adyp Kadk@s—to force on 
the hearer’s mind those ratiocinative difficulties which served both as spur 
and as guide towards solution and positive truth—towards comprehensive 
and correct generalisation, with clear consciousness of the common attribute 
binding together the various particulars included. 

The same care to admit and even invite the development of the negative 
side of a question—to accept the obligation of grappling with all the 
difficulties—to assimilate the process of inquiry to a judicial pleading—is to 
be seen in other passages of Aristotle; see Ethic. Nikomach. vil. I, 5 > 
“. De Anima, i. 2, p. 403 6: De Ceelo, i. 10, p. 279.4; Topica, i. 2; p. 
IOI a—(Xphowmos de h Siadektixh) wpds tas kata pidrocoplay emarhuas, 
bri Suvdpevor mpds audsrepa diamophoa, pgov ev Exdorors karowoueba TaANIES 
ve «a 7d Weddos. Compare also Cicero, Tusc. Disput. ii. 3, 9. 
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grander and more lasting in reference to the future. Out of 
his intellectual school sprang not merely Plato, himself a host— 
but all the other leaders of Grecian speculation for the next 
half-century, and all those who continued the great line of 
speculative philosophy down to later times. Eukleidés and the 
Megaric school of philosophers—Aristippus and the Kyrenaic— 
Antisthenés and Diogenés, the first of those called the Cynics— 
all emanated more or less directly from the stimulus imparted 
by Sokratés, though each followed a different vein of thought. 
Ethics continue to be what Sokratés had first made them, a 
distinct branch of philosophy, alongside of which politics, 
rhetoric, logic, and other speculations relating to man and 
society, gradually arranged themselves; all of them more 
popular, as well as more keenly controverted, than physics, 
which at that time presented comparatively little charm, and 
still less of attainable certainty. There can be no doubt that 
the individual influence of Sokrat€és permanently enlarged the 
horizon, improved the method, and multiplied the ascendent 
minds, of the Grecian speculative world, in a manner never 
since paralleled. Subsequent philosophers may have had a 
more elaborate doctrine, and a larger number of disciples who 
imbibed their ideas; but none of them applied the same 
stimulating method with the same efficacy—none of them 
struck out of other minds that fire which sets light to original 
thought—none of them either produced in others the pains of 
intellectual pregnancy, or extracted from others the fresh and 
unborrowed offspring of a really parturient mind. 

Having thus touched upon Sokratés, both as first opener of 
the field of Ethics to scientific study—and as author of a 
method, little copied and never paralleled since his time, for 
stimulating in other men’s minds earnest analytical inquiry—I 
speak last about his theoretical doctrine. Considering the 
fanciful, far-fetched ideas, upon which alone the Pythagoreans 
and other predecessors had shaped their theories respecting 
virtues and vices, the wonder is that Sokratés, who had no 
better guides to follow, should have laid down an ethical 
doctrine which has the double merit of being true, as far as it 
goes, legitimate, and of comprehensive generality; though it 
errs, mainly by stating a part of the essential conditions of 


1 Cicero (de Orator. iii. 16, 61; Tuscul. Disput. v. 4, 11)—‘‘ Cujus 
{Socratis) multiplex ratio disputandi, rerumque varietas, et ingenii magni- 
tudo, Platonis ingenio et literis consecrata, plura genera effecit dissentien- 
tium philosophorum.” .Ten distinct varieties of Sokratic philosophers are 
enumerated ; but I lay little stress on the exact number. 
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virtue 1 (sometimes also a part of the Ethical End), as if it were 
the whole. Sokratés resolved all virtue into knowledge or 
-wisdom ; all vice, into ignorance or folly. To do right was the 
only way to impart happiness, or the least degree of unhappiness 
compatible with any given situation: now this was precisely 
what every one wished for and aimed at—only that many 
persons, from ignorance, took the wrong road; and no man 

..Was wise enough always to take the right. But as no man was 
willingly his own enemy, so no man ever did wrong willingly ; 
it was because he was not fully or correctly informed of the 
consequences of his own actions ; so that the proper remedy to 

_ apply was enlarged teaching of consequences and improved 
judgement.? To make him willing to be taught, the only con- 
dition required was to make him conscious of his own ignorance; 
the want of which consciousness was the real cause both of 
indocility and of vice. 

That this doctrine sets forth one portion of the essential 
conditions of virtue, is certain; and that too the most com- 
manding portion, since there can be no assured moral conduct 
except under the supremacy of reason. But that it omits to 
notice, what is not less essential to virtue, the proper condition 
of the emotions, desires, &c., taking account only of the 
-intellect—is also certain ; and has been remarked by Aristotle * 
as well as by many others. It is fruitless, in my judgement, to 
attempt by any refined explanation, to make out that Sokratés 
meant by “knowledge,” something more than what is directly 
implied in the word. He had present to his mind, as the grand 
depravation of the human being, not so much vice as madness ; 
that state in which a man does not know what he is doing. 
Against the vicious man, securities, both public and private, 

_may be taken with considerable effect; against the madman 


1 In setting forth the Ethical End, the language of Sokratés (as far as 
we can judge from Xenophon and Plato) seems to have been not always 
consistent with itself. He sometimes stated it as if it included a reference 
to the happiness, not merely of the agent himself, but of others besides— 
‘both, as co-ordinate elements; at other times, he seems to speak as if the 
end was nothing more than the happiness of the agent himself, though the 
happiness of others was among the greatest and most essential means. 
The former view is rather countenanced by Xenophon, the best witness. 
_ about his master, so that I have given it as belonging to Sokratés, though 
 -it is not always adhered to. The latter view appears most in Plato, who 
assimilates the health of the soul to the health of the body—an End 
essentially self-regarding. 
2 Cicero, de Orator. i. 47, 204. 
§ Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9, 4; Aristot. Ethic. Nikomach. vi. 13, 3-53 
Ethic. Eudem. i. 5; Ethic. Magn. i. 1-35. 
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there is no security except perpetual restraint. He is incapable 
of any of the duties incumbent on social man, nor can he, even 
if he wishes, do good either to himself or to others. The 
sentiment which we feel towards such an unhappy being is 
indeed something totally different from moral reprobation, such 
as we feel for the vicious man who does wrong knowingly. 
But Sokratés took measure of both with reference to the pur- 
poses of human life and society, and pronounced that the latter 
was less completely spoiled for those purposes than the former. 
Madness was ignorance at its extreme pitch, accompanied too 
by the circumstance that the madman himself was unconscious 
of his own ignorance, acting under a sincere persuasion that he 
knew what he was doing. But short of this extremity, there 
were many varieties and gradations in the scale of ignorance, 
which, if accompanied by false conceit of knowledge, differed 
from madness only in degree; and each of which disqualified 
a man from doing right, in proportion to the ground which it 
covered. The worst of all ignorance—that which stood nearest 
to madness—was when a man was ignorant of himself, fancying 
that he knew what he did not really know, and that he could 
do, or avoid, or endure, what was quite beyond his capacity ; 
when, for example, intending to speak the same truth, he some- 
times said one thing, sometimes another—or, casting up the 
same arithmetical figures, made sometimes a greater sum, 
sometimes a less. A person who knows his letters, or an 
arithmetician, may doubtless write bad orthography or cast-up 
incorrectly, by design—but can also perform the operations 
correctly, if he chooses; while one ignorant of writing or of 
arithmetic, cawnot do it correctly, even though he should be 
anxious to do so. The former therefore comes nearer to the 
good orthographer or arithmetician than the latter. So, if a 
man knows ‘what is just, honourable, and good, but commits 
acts of a contrary character—he is juster, or comes nearer to 
being a just man, than one who does not know what just acts 
are, and does not distinguish them from unjust; for this latter 
cannot conduct himself justly, even if he desires it ever so much.! 


1 Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9, 6; iv. 2, 19-22. ducardrepoy dt Tdv emiordpuevov 
zh Stra, Tod py emvotauévou—To call him the jwster man of the two, 
when neither are just, can hardly be meant: I translate it according to 
what seems to me the meaning intended. So ypapmarudrepoy (in the 
sentence before) means, comes nearer to a good orthographer. The Gréek 
derivative adjectives in -trds are very difficult to render precisely, 

Compare Plato, Hippias Minor, c. 15, p. 372 D—where the same 
opinion is maintained. Hippias tells Sokratés in that dialogue (c. 11, p. 369 
B) that he fixes his mind on a part of the truth, and omits to notice the rest. 
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The opinion here maintained illustrates forcibly the general 
doctrine of Sokratés. I have already observed that the funda- 
mental idea which governed his train of reasoning, was, the 
analogy of each man’s social life and duty to a special pro- 
fession or trade. Now what is principally inquired after in 
regard to these special men, is their professional capacity ; 
without this, no person would ever think of employing them, 
“let their dispositions be ever so good; with it, good disposi- 
tions and diligence are presumed, unless there be positive 
grounds for suspecting the contrary. But why do we indulge 
such presumption? Because their pecuniary interest, their 
professional credit, 4nd their place among competitors, are 
staked upon success, so that we reckon upon their best efforts. 
But in regard to that manifold and indefinite series of acts 
which constitute the sum total of social duty, a man has no 
such special interest to guide and impel him, nor can we pre- 
sume in him those dispositions which will ensure his doing 
right, wherever he knows what right is. Mankind are obliged 
to give premiums for these dispositions, and to attach penalties 
to the contrary, by means of praise and censure: moreover the 
natural sympathies and antipathies of ordinary minds, which 
determine so powerfully the application of moral terms, run 
spontaneously in this direction, and even overshoot the limit 
which reason would prescribe. The analogy between the paid 
special duty, and the general social duty, fails in this particular. 
Eyen if Sokratés were correct as to the former (and this would 
be noway true), in making the intellectual conditions of good 

conduct stand for the whole—no such inference could safely 
be extended to the latter. 

Sokratés affirmed that “ well-doing” was the noblest pursuit 
‘of man. “ Well-doing” consisted in doing a thing well after 
having learnt it and practised it, by the rational and proper 
means: it was altogether disparate from good fortune, or 
success without rational scheme and preparation. “The best 
man (he said) and the most beloved by the gods, is, he who as. 
‘a husbandman, performs well the duties of husbandry—as a 
surgeon, those of medical art—in political life, his duty towards. 
the commonwealth. But) the man who does nothing well, is 
neither useful—nor agreeable to the gods.”! This is the 
Sokratic view of,human life: to look at it as an assemblage of 

realities and practical details—to translate the large words of 
‘the moral vocabulary into those homely particulars to which at 
bottom they refer—to take account of acts, not of dispositions 


1 Xenoph. Memor. iii. 9, 14, 15. 
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apart from act (in contradiction to the ordinary flow of the 
moral sympathies)—to enforce upon all men, that what they 
chiefly required was, teaching and practice as preparations for 
act; and that therefore ignorance, especially ignorance mis- 
taking itself for knowledge, was their capital deficiency. The 
religion of Sokratés, as well as his ethics, had reference to 
practical human ends. His mind had little of that transcen- 
dentalism which his scholar Plato exhibits in such abundance. 

It is indisputable, then, that Sokratés laid down a general 
ethical theory which is too narrow, and which states a part of 
the truth as if it were the whole. But as it frequently happens 
with philosophers who make the like mistake—we find that he 
did not confine his deductive reasonings within the limits of 
the theory, but escaped the erroneous consequences by a partial 
inconsistency. For example—no-+ man ever insisted more 
emphatically than he, on the necessity of control over the 
passions and appetites—of enforcing good habits—and on the 
value of that state of the sentiments and emotions which such 
a course tended to form.! In truth, this is one particular 


1 Xenoph. Mem. ii. 6, 39. doar 8 ev dvOpdmots dperal AéyovTam TavTas 
mdoas okoTovmevos ciphoeis pathos re kal werdeTH avgavouevas, Again, 
the necessity of practice or discipline is inculcated, iii. 9, 1. When 
Sokratés enumerates the qualities requisite in a good friend, it is not 
merely superior knowledge which he talks of. He includes also moral 
excellence, continence, a self-sufficing temper, mildness, a grateful disposition 
(c. ii, 6, 1-5). 

Moreover Sokratés laid it down that continence or self-control was the 
very basis of virtue—rihy éyxpdreray dperjs Kpnwida (i. 5, 4).. Also that 
continence was indispensable in order to enable a man to acquire knowledge 
(ives elOs LT). 

Sokratés here plainly treats éyxpdreiy (continence or self-control) as 
not being a state of the intellectual man, and yet as being the very basis 
of virtue. He therefore does not seem to have applied consistently his 
general doctrine, that virtue consisted in knowledge, or in the excellence 
of the intellectual man, alone. Perhaps he might have said—Knowledge 
alone will be sufficient to make you virtuous ; but before you can acquire 
knowledge, you must previously have disciplined your emotions and 
appetites. This merely eludes the objection, without saving the sufficiency 
-of the general doctrine. 

I cannot concur with Ritter (Gesch. der Philos. vol. ii. ch. 2, p. 78) 
in thinking that Sokratés meant by xow/ledee or wisdom, a transcendental 
attribute, above humanity, and such: as is possessed only by a god. This 
is by no means consistent with that practical conception of human life and 
“its ends, which stands so plainly marked in his character. 

Why should we think it wonderful that Sokratés should propose a 
-defective theory, which embraces only one side of a large and complicated 
‘question? Considering that his was the first theory derived from data 
really belonging to the subject, the wonder is, that it was so near an 
-approach to the truth. 
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characteristic of his admonitions. He exhorted men to limit 
their external wants, to be sparing in indulgence, and to culti- 
vate, even in preference to honours and advancement, those 
pleasures which would surely arise from a performance of duty, 
as well as from self-examination and the consciousness of internal 
improvement. ‘This earnest attention, in measuring the ele- 
ments and conditions of happiness, to the state of the internal 
‘associations as contrasted with the effect of external causes— 
as well as the pains taken to make it appear how much the 
latter depend upon the former for their power of conferring 
happiness, and how sufficient is moderate good fortune in 
respect to externals, provided the internal man be properly 
disciplined—is a vein of thought which pervades both Sokratés 
_and Plato, and which passed from them, under various modifi- 
cations, to most of the subsequent schools of ethical philo- 
sophy. It is probable that Protagoras or Prodikus, training 
rich youth for active life—without altogether leaving out such 
internal element of happiness, would yet dwell upon it less ; 
a point of decided superiority in Sokratés. 
The political opinions of Sokratés were much akin to his 
ethical, and deserve especial notice as having in part con- 
tributed to his condemnation by the Dikastery. He thought 
that the functions of government belonged legitimately to those 
who knew best how to exercise them for the advantage of the 
governed. “The legitimate King or Governor was not the 
man who held the sceptre—nor the man elected by some vulgar 
persons—nor he who had got the post by lot—nor he who had 
thrust himself in by force, or by fraud—but he alone who knew 
how to govern well.”! Just as the pilot governed on ship- 
board, the surgeon in a sick man’s house, the trainer in a 
_ paleestra—every one else being eager to obey these professional 
superiors, and even thanking and recompensing them for their 
directions, simply because their-greater knowledge was an 
admitted fact. It was absurd (Sokratés used to contend) to 
choose public officers by lot, when no one would trust himself 
on shipboard under the care of a pilot selected by hazard,? nor 
would any one pick out a carpenter or a musician in like 
manner, 
_ We do not know what provisions Sokratés suggested for 
applying his principle to practice—for discovering who was the 
_ fittest man in point of knowledge—or for superseding him in 
case of his becoming unfit, or in case another fitter than he 


1 Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 10, 11. 
2 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9. 
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should arise. The analogies of the pilot, the surgeon, and 
professional men generally, would naturally conduct him to 
election by the people, renewable after temporary periods; 
since no one of these professional persons, whatever may be his 
positive knowledge, is ever trusted or obeyed except by the 
free choice of those who confide in him, and who may at any 
time make choice of another. But it does not appear that 
Sokratés followed out this part of the analogy. His companions 
remarked to him that his first-rate intellectual ruler would be a 
despot, who might, if he pleased, either refuse to listen to good 
advice, or even put to death those who gave it. “He will not 
act thus—(replied Sokratés) for if he does, he will himself be 
the greatest loser.” + 

We may notice in this doctrine of Sokratés the same imper- 
fection as that which is involved in the ethical doctrine ; a 
disposition to make the intellectual conditions of political fit- 
ness stand for the whole. His negative political doctrine is not 
to be mistaken: he approved neither of democracy nor of 
oligarchy. As he was not attached, either by sentiment or by 
conviction, to the constitution of Athens—so neither had he 
the least sympathy with oligarchical usurpers such as the 
Four Hundred and the Thirty. His positive ideal state, as far 
as we can divine it, would have been something like that which 
is worked out in the ‘ Cyropzedia’ of Xenophon. 

In describing the persevering activity of Sokratés, as a 
religious and intellectual missionary, we have really described 
his life ; for he had no other occupation than this continual 
intercourse with the Athenian public—his indiscriminate con- 
versation, and invincible dialectics. Discharging faithfully and 
bravely his duties as an hoplite on military service—but keeping 
aloof from official duty in the Dikastery, the public assembly, 
or the Senate-house, except in that one memorable year of the 
battle of Arginusee—he incurred none of those party ani- 
mosities which an active public life at Athens often provoked. 
His life was legally blameless, nor had he ever been brought 
up before the Dikastery until his one final trial, when he was 
seventy years of age. That he stood conspicuous before the 
public eye in 423 B.c., at the time when the ‘ Clouds’ of Aristo- 
phanés was brought on the stage—is certain. He may have 
been and probably was, conspicuous even earlier: so that wé 
can hardly allow him less than thirty years of public, notorious, 
and efficacious discoursing, down to his trial in 399 B.c. 

It was in that year that Melétus, seconded by two auxiliaries, 


1 Xen, Mem. iii. 9, 12: compare Plato, Gorgias, c. 56, pp. 469, 470. 
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Anytus and Lykon, presented against him, and hung up in the 
appointed place (the portico before the office of the second or 
King-Archon), an indictment against him in the following 
terms :—‘ Sokratés is guilty of crime, first, for not worshipping 
the gods whom the city worships, but introducing new divinities 
of his own—next, for corrupting the youth. The penalty due 
is, death.” 
* It is certain that neither the conduct nor the conversation of 
Sokratés had undergone any alteration for many years past ; 
since the sameness of his manner of talking is both derided by 
his enemies and confessed by himself. Our first sentiment 
therefore (apart from the question of guilt or innocence) is one 
of astonishment, that he should have been prosecuted, at 
seventy years of age, for persevering in an occupation which he 
had publicly followed during twenty-five or thirty years pre- 
ceding. Xenophon, full of reverence for his master, takes up 
the matter on much higher ground, and expresses himself in a 
feeling of indignant amazement that the Athenians could find 
anything to condemn in a man every way so admirable. But 
whoever attentively considers the picture which I have pre- 
sented of the purpose, the working, and the extreme publicity of 
Sokratés, will rather be inclined to wonder, not that the indict- 
ment was presented at last, but that some such indictment had 
not been presented long before. Such certainly is the im- 
pression suggested by the language of Sokratés himself, in the 
‘Platonic Apology.’ He there proclaims emphatically, that 
though his present accusers were men of consideration, it was 
neither ¢#ezr enmity, nor ¢hezr eloquence, which he had now 
principally to fear; but the accumulated force of antipathy— 
the numerous and important personal enemies, each with 
sympathising partisans—the long-standing-and uncontradicted 
calumnies !—raised against him throughout his cross-examining 
career. oe 

In truth, the mission of Sokratés, as he himself describes it, 
could not but prove eminently unpopular and obnoxious. To 
convince a man that, of matters which he felt confident of know- 
ing, and had never thought of questioning or even of studying, 
he is really profoundly ignorant, insomuch that he cannot reply 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 2, p. 18 B; c. 16, p. 28 A. °O 38 kad & Tots 
ZumpooGev ercyov, tt TOAAN por Grex Gera yeyove Kal mpds moAdAods, €v Yare 
bri GAndés dori. Ka) rodr’ Zor } ene aiphoer, edvmep aipp—ob MéAntos, 
ovdt“Avutos, GAN’ 4 TGV TOAAGY diaBorAh kad POdvos. 

The expression réyv woAA@y in this last line is not used in its most 


common signification, but is equivalent to todtwy Tay moAAGr. 
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to a few pertinent queries without involving himself in flagrant 
contradictions—is an operation highly salutary, often necessary, 
to his future improvement ; but an operation of painful mental 
surgery, in which indeed the temporary pain experienced is one 
of the conditions almost indispensable to the future beneficial 
results. It is one which few men can endure without hating 
the operator at the time; although doubtless such hatred would 
not only disappear, but be exchanged for esteem and admir- 
ation, if they persevered until the full ulterior consequences of 
the operation developed themselves. But we know (from the 
express statement of Xenophon) that many, who underwent 
this first pungent thrust of his dialectics, never came near him 
again: he disregarded them as laggards, but their voices did 
not the less count in the hostile chorus. What made that 
chorus the more formidable, was, the high quality and position 
of its leaders. For Sokratés himself tells us, that the men 
whom he chiefly and expressly sought out to cross-examine, 
were the men of celebrity as statesmen, rhetors, poets, or 
artisans ; those at once most sensitive to such humiliation, and 
most capable of making their enmity effective. 

When we reflect upon this great body of antipathy, so terrible 
both from number and from constituent items, we shall wonder 
only that Sokratés could have gone on so long standing in the 
market-place to aggravate it, and that the indictment of Melétus 
could have: been so long postponed ; since it was just as applic- 
able earlier as later, and since the sensitive temper of the 
people, as to charges of irreligion, was a well-known fact.? The 
truth is, that as history presents to us only one man who ever 
devoted his life to prosecute this duty of an elenchtic or cross- 
examining missionary—so there was but one city, in the ancient 
world at least, wherein he would have been allowed to pro- 
secute it for twenty-five years with safety and impunity; and 
that city was Athens. I have in a previous volume noted the 
respect for individual dissent of opinion, taste, and behaviour, 
among one another, which characterised the Athenian popula- 
tion, and which Periklés puts in emphatic relief as a part of his 
funeral discourse. It was this established liberality of the 
democratical sentiment at Athens which so long protected the 
noble eccentricity of Sokratés from being disturbed by the 
numerous enemies which he provoked. “At Sparta, at Thebes, 


1 Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 40. ToAAo) péy ody rev ottw diarebévray smd 
Swxpdrovs ovKért aditG mpoorjecay, ots Kat Braxorépouvs evduiCev. 

2 Plato, Euthyphrén, c. 2, p.3.C. €idds 87 evdidBora Ta ToLladra mpds 
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at Argos, Milétus, or Syracuse, his blameless life would have 
been insufficient as a shield, and his irresistible dialectic power 
would have caused him to be only the more speedily silenced. 
Intolerance is the natural weed of the human bosom, though 
its growth or development may be counteracted by liberalising 
causes ; of these, at Athens, the most powerful was, the demo- 
cratical constitution as there worked, in combination with 
“diffused intellectual and zsthetical sensibility, and keen relish 
for discourse. Liberty of speech was consecrated, in every 
man’s estimation, among the first of privileges ; every man was 
accustomed to hear opinions, opposite to his own, constantly 
expressed,—and to believe that others had a right to their 
opinions as well as himself. And though men would not, as a 
general principle, have extended such toleration to religious 
subjects—yet the established habit in reference to other 
matters greatly influenced their practice, and rendered them 
more averse to any positive severity against avowed dissenters 
from the received religious belief. It is certain that there was 
at Athens both a keener intellectual stimulus, and greater free- 
dom as well of thought as of speech, than in any other city of 
Greece. The long toleration of Sokratés is one example of 
this general fact, while his trial proves little, and his execution 
nothing, against it—as will presently appear. 

There must doubtless have been particular circumstances, of 
which we are scarcely at all informed, which induced hhis 
accusers to prefer their indictment at the actual moment, in 
spite of the advanced age of Sokratés. 

In the first place, Anytus, one of the accusers of Sokratés, 
appears to have become incensed against him on private 
grounds. The son of Anytus had manifested interest in his 
conversation: and Sokratés, observing in the young man in- 
tellectual impulse and promise, endeavoured to dissuade his 
father from bringing him up to his own trade of a leather- 
seller.1 It was in this general way that a great proportion of 
the antipathy against Sokratés was excited, as he himself tells 
us in the ‘Platonic Apology.’ The young men were those 

to whom he chiefly addressed himself, and who, keenly relish- 
ing his conversation, often carried home new ideas, which 
| displeased their fathers;? hence the general charge against 


1 See Xenoph. Apol. Sok. s. 29, 30. This little piece bears a very 
erroneous title, and may possibly not be the composition of Xenophon, as 
the commentators generally affirm ; but it has every appearance of being 
a work of the time. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 10, p. 23 C; c. 27,.p. 37 E. 
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Sokratés of corrupting the youth. Now this circumstance had 
recently happened in the peculiar case of Anytus, a rich trades- 
man, a leading man in politics, and just now of peculiar 
influence in the city, because he had been one of the leading 
fellow-labourers with Thrasybulus in the expulsion of the 
Thirty, manifesting an energetic and meritorious patriotism. 
He (like Thrasybulus and many others) had sustained great 
loss of property! during the oligarchical dominion; which 
perhaps made him the more strenuous in requiring that his son 
should pursue trade with assiduity, in order to restore the 
family fortunes. He seems moreover to have been an enemy 
of all teaching which went beyond the narrowest practicality ; 
hating alike Sokratés and the Sophists,? 

While we can thus point out a recent occurrence, which had 
brought one of the most ascendent politicians in the city into 


In the Cyropzedia of Xenophon, an interesting anecdote appears, illustrat- 
ing what was often meant by a father, when he accused Sokratés, or one 
of the Sophists, of ‘corrupting his son;” also the extreme vengeance 
which he thought himself entitled to take. (Cyropeed. iii. 1, 14, 38, 40.) 

The Armenian prince, with his newly-married youthful son Tigranes, 
are represented as conversing with Cyrus, who asks the latter—‘‘ What is 
become of that man, the Sophist, who used to be always in your company, 
and to whom you were so much attached ?”—‘‘ My father put him to 
death.” —‘‘ For what offence?” —‘‘ Affirming that he corrupted me: though 
the man was of such an admirable character, that even when he was dying, 
he called mé,. and said, ‘ Be not angry with your father for killing me, for 
he does tt from no bad intention, but from ignorance ; and sins committed 
from ignorance ought to be’ reckoned as involuntary.?”—‘‘ Alas! poor 
man!” exclaimed Cyrus.—The father himself then spoke! as follows: 
<¢Cyrus, you know that a husband puts to death any other man whom he 
finds conversing with (and corrupting) his wife. It is not that he corrupts 
her understanding, but that he robs the husband of her affection, and 
therefore the latter deals with him as an enemy. /zst so did I hate this 
Sophist, because he made ny son admire him more than me.” “By the 
gods,” replied Cyrus, ‘‘I think you have yielded only to human frailty 
(avOpémivd wot Soxets Guapreiv). Forgive your father, Tigranes.” Compare 
a similar train of thought, Cyropeed. v. 5, 28. 

As marital jealousy was held, both by Attic law and opinion, to be 
entitled to the gratification of its extreme vindictive impulse, so the same 
right is here claimed by analogy for paternal jealousy, even to the 
destruction of a man of exemplary character. The very strong sympathy 
expressed with offended jealousy is a circumstance deserving notice, and 
suggesting much reflection. And if we apply the principle of the case to 
teal life at Athens, we shall comprehend how it was that Anytus and other 
fathers became so incensed against Sokratés and the Sophists of influence 

' and ascendency. ‘The mere fact that the youth became intensely attached 
to their conversation and society, would be often sufficient to raise bitter 
cesentment, and was called by the name corruption, 

1 Isokrat. Or. xviii. cont. Kallimach. s. 30, 

2 See Plato, Menon, c. 27, 28, pp. 90, 91. 
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special exasperation against Sokratés—another circumstance 
which weighed him down was, his past connexion with the 
deceased Kritias and Alkibiadés. Of these two men, the 
latter, though he had some great admirers, was on the whole 
odious; still more from his private insolence and enormities 
than from his public treason as an exile. But the name of 
Kritias was detested, and deservedly detested, beyond that of 
any other man in Athenian history, as the chief director of the 
unmeasured spoliation and atrocities committed by the Thirty. 
That Sokratés had educated both Kritias and Alkibiadés, was 
affirmed by the accusers, and seemingly believed by the general 
public, both at the time and afterwards! That both of them 
had been among those who conversed with him, when young 
men, is an unquestionable fact; to what extent, or down to 
what period, the conversation was carried, we cannot distinctly 
ascertain. Xenophon affirms that both of them frequented his 
society when young, to catch from him an argumentative facility 
which might be serviceable to their political ambition; that he 
curbed their violent and licentious propensities so long as they 
continued to come to him; that both of them manifested a 
respectful obedience to him, which seemed in little consonance 
with their natural tempers; but that they soon quitted him, 
weary of such restraint, after having acquired as much as they 
thought convenient of his peculiar accomplishment. The 
writings of Plato, on the contrary, impress us with the idea that 
the association of both of them with Sokratés must have been 
more continued and intimate ; for both of them are made to 
take great part in the Platonic dialogues—while the attachment 
of Sokratés to Alkibiadés is represented as stronger than that 
which he ever felt towards any other man ; a fact not difficult 
to explain, since the latter, notwithstanding his ungovernable 
dispositions, was distinguished in his youth not less for capacity 
and forward impulse, than for beauty—and since youthful male 
beauty fired the imagination of Greeks, especially that of 
Sokratés, more than the charms of women.? From the year 
420 B.C., in which the activity of Alkibiadés as a political 
leader commenced, it seems unlikely that he could have seen 
much of Sokratés—and after the year 415 B.c., the fact is 
impossible ; since in that year he became a permanent exile, 
with the exception of three or four months in the year 407 B.c. 


1 Aschinés, cont. Timarch. c. 34, p. 74. sets Swnpdrn rv copiorhy 
dmexrelvare, 8rt Kpitiay épdvn memaideveds, &c. Xenoph. Mem. i. 2, 12. 

2 See Plato (Charmidés, c. 3, p. 154 C3; Lysis, c. 2, p. 204 B; 
Protagoras, c. I, p. 309 A), &c. 
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At the moment of the trial of Sokratés, therefore, his connexion 
with Alkibiadés must at least have been a fact long past and 
gone. Respecting Kritias, we make out less. As he was a 
kinsman of Plato (one of the well-known companions of 
Sokratés, and present at his trial), and himself an accom- 
plished and literary man, his association with Sokratés may 
have continued longer; at least a colour was given for so 
asserting. ‘Though the supposition that any of the vices either 
of Kritias or Alkibiadés were encouraged, or even tolerated, 
by Sokratés, can have arisen in none but prejudiced or ill- 
informed minds—yet it is certain that such a supposition was 
entertained ; and that it placed him before the public in an 
altered position after the enormities of the Thirty. Anytus, 
incensed with him already on the subject of his son, would be 
doubly incensed against him as the reputed tutor of Kritias. 

Of Melétus, the primary, though not the most important, 
accuser, we know only that he was a poet; of Lykon, that he 
was a rhetor. Both these classes had been alienated by the 
cross-examining dialectics to which many of their number had 
been exposed by Sokratés. They were the last men to bear 
such an exposure with patience; while their enmity, taken as a 
class rarely unanimous, was truly formidable when it bore upon 
any single individual. 

We know nothing of the speeches of either of the accusers 
before the. Dikastery, except what can be picked out from the 
remarks in Xenophon and the defence of Plato.1 Of the 
three counts of the indictment, the second was the easiest for 
them to support, on plausible grounds. That Sokratés was a 
religious innovator, would be considered as proved by the 
peculiar divine sign of which he was wont to speak freely and 
publicly, and which visited no one except himself. Accord- 
ingly, in the ‘Platonic Defence,’ he never really replies to the 
second charge. He questions Melétus before the Dikastery, 
and the latter is represented as answering, that he meant to 
accuse Sokratés of not believing in the gods at all;? to which 
imputed disbelief Sokratés answers with an emphatic negative. 


1 The Sophist Polykratés, a few years after the death of Sokratés, chose 
the accusation against him asa theme for composing an harangue, which 
Quintilian appears to have perused, accepting it as the real discourse 
pronounced in court by one of the accusers. It is plain from Isokratés, 
however, that the harangue was only a rhetorical exercise, and, in his | 
judgement, not a good one. See Quintilian, I. O. il. 17, 43 iii. 1, 113 
and Isokratés, Busiris, s. 4. The Argument prefixed to this last oration is" 
full of errors. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 14, p. 26 C. 
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In support of the first count, however—the charge of general 
disbelief in the gods recognised by the city—nothing in his 
conduct could be cited; for he was exact in his legal worship 
like other citizens—and even more than others, if Xenophon is 
correct.! But it would appear that the old calumnies of the 
Aristophanic ‘ Clouds’ were revived, and that the effect of that 
witty drama, together with similar efforts of Eupolis and others, 


“perhaps hardly ‘less witty—was still enduring; a striking proof 


that these comedians were no impotent libellers. Sokratés 
manifests greater apprehension of the effect of the ancient 
impressions, than of the speeches which had been just 
delivered against him. But these latter speeches would of 
course tell, by refreshing the sentiments of the past, and 
reviving the Aristophanic picture of Sokratés as a speculator 
on physics as well as a rhetorical teacher for pleading, making 
the worse appear the better reason.? Sokratés in the ‘ Platonic 
Defence’ appeals to the number of persons who had listened 
to his conversation, whether any of them had ever heard him 
say one word on the subject of physical studies ;? while Xeno- 
phon goes further, and represents him as having positively 
discountenanced them, on the ground of impiety.* 

As there were three distinct accusers to speak against So- 
kratés, so we may reasonably suppose that they would concert 
beforehand on what topics each should insist; Melétus under- 
taking that which related to religion, while Anytus and Lykon 
would dwell on the political grounds of attack. In the 
‘Platonic Apology,’ Sokratés comments emphatically on the’ 
allegations of Melétus, questions him publicly before the 
Dikasts, and criticises his replies. He makes little allusion to 
Anytus, or to anything except what is formally embodied in the 
indictment ; and treats the last count, the charge of corrupting 
youth, in connexion with the first, as if the corruption alleged 
consisted in irreligious teaching. But Xenophon intimates that 
the accusers, in enforcing this allegation of pernicious teaching, 
went into other matters quite distinct from the religious tenets 
of Sokratés, and denounced him as having taught them lawless- 
ness and disrespect, as well towards their parents as towards 
their country. We find mention made in Xenophon of 
accusatory grounds similar to those in the ‘Clouds’—similar 


also to those which modern authors usually advance against the 
_ Sophists. 


Sokratés (said Anytus and the other accusers) taught young 


1 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 64; i. 3, I. 2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 3, p. 19 B. 
§ Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 3, p. 19 C. 4 Xen. Memsi. 1, 13. 
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men to despise the existing political constitution, by remarking 
that the Athenian practice of naming Archons by lot was silly, 
and that no man of sense would ever choose in this way a pilot 
or a carpenter—though the mischief there arising from bad 
qualification was far less than in the case of the Archons.} 
Such teaching (it was urged) destroyed in the minds of the 
hearers respect for the laws and constitution, and rendered them 
violent and licentious. As examples of the way in which it had 
worked, his two pupils Kritias and Alkibiadés might be cited, 
both formed in his school; one, the most violent and rapacious 
of the Thirty recent oligarchs; the other, a disgrace to the 
democracy by his outrageous insolence and licentiousness ;? 
both of them authors of ruinous mischief to the city. 
Moreover the youth learnt from him conceit of their own 
superior wisdom, and the habit of insulting their fathers as well 
as of slighting their other kinsmen. Sokratés told them (it was 
urged) that even their fathers, in case of madness, might be 
lawfully put under restraint, and that when a man needed 
service, those whom he had to look to were not his kinsmen as 
such, but the persons best qualified to render it: thus, if he 
was sick, he must consult a surgeon—if involved in a lawsuit, 
those who were most conversant with such a situation. Between 


friends also, mere good feeling and affection was of little use: 
the important circumstance was, that they should acquire the 


capacity of: rendering mutual service to each other. No one 
was worthy of esteem except the man who knew what was 
proper to be done, and could explain it to others: which meant 
{urged the accuser) that Sokratés was not only the wisest of 
men, but the only person capable of making his pupils wise; 
other advisers being worthless compared with him.® 

He was in the habit too (the accusation proceeded) of citing 
the worst passages out of distinguished poets, and of perverting 
them to the mischievous purpose of spoiling the dispositions of 
youth; planting in them criminal and despotic tendencies. 
Thus he quoted a line of Hesiod—“ No work is disgraceful ; 
but indolence is disgraceful :” explaining it to mean, that a man 
might without scruple do any sort of work, base or unjust as it 
might be, for the sake of profit. Next, Sokratés was particularly 
fond of quoting those lines of Homer (in the second book of 
the Iliad) wherein Odysseus is described as bringing back the 
Greeks, who had just dispersed from the public agora, in com- 
pliance with the exhortation of Agamemn6n, and were hastening 


1 Xen, Mem. i, 2, 9. 2 Xen. Mem. i.-2, 12. 
® Xen. Mem. i, 2, 49-53. 
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to their ships. Odysseus caresses and flatters the chiefs, while 
he chides and even strikes the common men; though both 
were doing the same thing, and guilty of the same fault—if 
fault it was, to obey what the commander-in-chief had himself 
just suggested. Sokratés interpreted this passage (the accuser 
affirmed) as if Homer praised the application of stripes to poor 
-men and the common people.! 
* Nothing could be easier than for an accuser to find matter 
for inculpation of Sokratés, by partial citations from his con- 
_tinual discourses, given without the context or explanations 
which had accompanied them—by bold invention, where even 
this partial basis was wanting—sometimes also by taking up 
real error, since no man who is continually talking, especially 
extempore, can always talk correctly. Few teachers would 
escape, if penal sentences were permitted to tell against them, 
founded upon evidence such as this. Xenophon, in noticing 
the imputations, comments upon them all, denies some, and 
explains others. As to the passages out of Hesiod and Homer, 
he affirms that Sokratés drew from them inferences quite con- 
trary to those alleged;? which latter seem indeed altogether 
unreasonable, invented to call forth the deep-seated democratical 
sentiment of the Athenians, after the accuser had laid his pre- 
liminary ground by connecting Sokratés with Kritias and Alki- 
biadés. That Sokratés improperly depreciated either filial 
duty, or the domestic affections, is in like manner highly 
improbable. We may much more reasonably believe the 
assertion of Xenophon, who represents him to have exhorted 
the hearer “‘to make himself as wise, and as capable of rendering 
_ service, as possible ; so that, when he wished to acquire esteem 
_ from father or brother or friend, he might not sit still in reliance 
on the simple fact of relationship, but might earn such feeling 
by doing them positive good.”* ‘To tell a young man that 
mere good feeling would be totally insufficient, unless he were 
prepared and competent to carry it into action—is a lesson 
which few parents would wish to discourage. Nor would any 
generous parent make it a crime against the teaching of Sokratés, 
that it rendered his son wiser than himself—which probably it 
would do. To restrict the range of teaching for a young man, 
| because it may make him think himself wiser than his father— 


1 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 56-59. 2 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 59. 
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is only one of the thousand shapes in which the pleading of 
ignorance against knowledge was then, and still continues 
occasionally to be, presented. 

Nevertheless it is not to be denied that these attacks of 
Anytus, bear upon the vulnerable side of the Sokratic general 
theory of Ethics, according to which, virtue was asserted to 
depend upon knowledge. I have already remarked that this is 
true, but not the whole truth; a, certain state of the affections 
and dispositions being not less indispensable, as conditions of 
virtue, than a certain state of the intelligence. An enemy 
therefore had some pretence for making it appear that Sokratés, 
stating a part of the truth as the whole, denied or degraded all 
that remained. But though this would be a criticism not 
entirely unfounded against his general theory, it would not hold 
against his precepts or practical teaching, as we find them in 
Xenophon ; for these (as I have remarked) reach much wider 
than his general theory, and inculcate the cultivation of habits 
and dispositions not less strenuously than the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

The censures affirmed to have been cast by Sokratés against 
the choice of Archons by lot at Athens, are not denied by 
Xenophon. The accuser urged that “by such censures 
Sokratés excited the young men to despise the established 
constitution, and to become lawless and violent in their con- 
duct.”1 This is just the same pretence, or tendency to bring 
the government into hatred and contempt, on which in former 
days prosecutions for public libel were instituted against writers 
in England, and on which they still continued to be abundantly 
instituted in France, under the first President of the Republic 
(1850). There can hardly be a more serious political mischief 
than such confusion of the disapproving critic with a conspir- 
ator, and such imposition of silence upon dissentient minorities. 
Nor has there ever been any case in which such an imputation 
was more destitute of colour than that of Sokratés, who 
appealed always to men’s reason and very little to their feelings : 
so little indeed, that modern authors make his coldness a 
matter of charge against him ; who never omitted to inculcate 
rigid observance of the law, and set the example of such 
observance himself. Whatever may have been his sentiments 
about democracy, he always obeyed the democratical govern- 
‘ment; nor is there any pretence for charging him with partici- 


1 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9. rods St rorodrovs Adyous eralpew &pn Tovds véous 
Karappovely THs Kadeoréons moAttelas, Ka morety Biatovs. 
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_ pation in oligarchical schemes. It was the Thirty, who for the 
first time in his long life, interdicted his teaching altogether, 
and were on the point almost of taking his life; while his 
intimate friend Chzerephon was actually in exile with the 
democrats.1 
Xenophon lays great emphasis on two points, when defend- 
..ing Sokratés against his accusers. First, Sokratés was in his 
own conduct virtuous, self-denying, and strict in obedience to 
the law. Next, he accustomed his hearers to hear nothing 
except appeals to their reason, and impressed on them obedi- 
_ ence only to their rational convictions. That such a man, with 
so great a weight of presumption in his favour, should be tried 
and found guilty as a corrupter of youth—the most undefined 
_ of all imaginable charges—is a grave and melancholy fact in the 
_ history of mankind. Yet when wesee upon what light evidence 
modern authors are willing to admit the same charge against 
_ the Sophists, we have no right to wonder that the Athenians— 
when addressed, not through that calm reason to which 
- Sokratés appealed, but through all their antipathies, religious 
as well as political, public as well as private—were exasperated 
into dealing with him as the type and precursor of Kritias and 
_Alkibiadés. 
After all, the exasperation, and the consequent verdict of 
- guilty, were not wholly the fault of the Dikasts, nor wholly 
brought about by his accusers and his numerous private 
enemies. No such verdict would have been given unless by 
what we must call the consent and concurrence of Sokratés 
himself. This is one of the most important facts of the case, 
in reference both to himself and to the Athenians. 

We learn from his own statement in the ‘ Platonic Defence,’ 
that the verdict of Guilty was only pronounced by a majority 
of five or six, amidst a body so numerous as an Athenian 
Dikastery ;—probably 557 in total number,? if a confused 


: 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 5, p. 21 A; c. 20, p. 32 E; Xen. Mem. i. 2, 31. 
_.? Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 25, p. 36 A; Diog. Laért. ii. 41, Diogenes says 
that he was condemned by 281 Wnpois mAcluor ray drodvovcGy. If Dio- 
_ genes meant to assert that the verdict was found by a majority of 281 above 
_ the acquitting votes, this would be contradicted by the ‘ Platonic Apology,’ 
_ which assures us beyond any doubt that the majority was not greater than 
_ five or six, so that the turning of three votes would have altered the 
_ verdict. But as the number 281 seems precise, and is not in itself un- 
_ trustworthy, some commentators construe it, though the words as they 
now stand are perplexing, as the aggregate of the majority. Since the 
_ “Platonic Apology’ proves that it was a majority of five or six, the 
_ minority would consequently be 276, and the total 557. 
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statement in Diogenes Laértius can be trusted. Now any one 
who reads that defence, and considers it in conjunction with 
the circumstances of the case and the feelings of the Dikasts, 
will see that its tenor is such as must have turned a much 
greater number of votes than six against him. And we are 
informed by the distinct testimony of Xenophon,! that Sokratés 
approached his trial with the feelings of one who hardly wished 
to be acquitted. He took no thought whatever for the prepar- 
ation of his defence: and when his friend Hermogenés remon- 
strated with him on the serious consequences of such an 
omission, he replied, first, that the just and blameless life, 
which he was conscious of having passed, was the best of all 
preparations for defence—next, that having once begun to 
meditate on what it would be proper for him to say, the divine 
sign had interposed to forbid him from proceeding. He went 
on to say, that it was no wonder that the gods should deem it 
better for him to die now, than to live longer. He had hitherto 
lived in perfect satisfaction, with a consciousness of progressive 
moral improvement, and with esteem, marked and unabated, 
from his friends. If his life were prolonged, old age would 
soon overpower him ; he would lose in part his sight, his hear- 
ing, or his intelligence ; and life with such abated efficacy and 
dignity would be intolerable to him. Whereas, if he were con- 
demned now, he should be condemned unjustly, which would 
be a great disgrace to his judges, but none to him: nay, it 
would even procure for him increase of sympathy and admir- 
ation, and a more willing acknowledgment from every one that 
he had been both a just man and an improving preceptor.? 
These words, spoken before his trial, intimate a state of 
belief which explains the tenor of the defence and formed one 
essential condition of the final result. They proved that 
Sokratés not only cared little for being acquitted, but even 
thought that the approaching trial was marked out by the gods 
as the term of his life, and that there were good reasons why he 
should prefer such a consummation as best for himself. Noris 
it wonderful that he should entertain that opinion, when we 
recollect the entire ascendency within him of strong internal 
conscience and intelligent reflection, built upon an originally 
fearless temperament, and silencing what Plato® calls “the 


1 Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 4 seg. He learnt the fact from Hermogenés, who 
heard it from Sokratés himself, 2 Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 9, 10. 

3 Plato, Pheedon, c. 60, p. 77 E. GAA’ tows vt tis Kad ev hiv mats, 
Boris TA ToLwdra pofeirat. Tovroy ody meipmusda melOciw ph Sediévar Tov 
Odvaroy, dowep TX mopmoAdKela. 
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child within us, who trembles before death ”—his great love of 
colloquial influence, and incapacity of living without it—his 
old age, now seventy years, rendering it impossible that such 
influence could much longer continue—and the opportunity 
afforded to him, by now towering above ordinary men under 
the like circumstances, to read an impressive lesson, as well as 
to leave behind him a reputation yet more exalted than that 
which he had hitherto acquired. It was in this frame of mind 
that Sokratés came to his trial, and undertook his unpre- 
meditated defence, the substance of which we now read in 
the ‘Platonic Apology.’ His calculations, alike high-minded 
and well-balanced, were completely realised. Had he been 
acquitted after such a defence, it would have been not only 
a triumph over his personal enemies, but would have been a 
sanction on the part of the people and the popular Dikastery 
to his teaching—which indeed had been enforced by Anytus! 
in his accusing argument, in reference to acquittal generally, 
even before he heard the defence: whereas his condemnation, 
and the feelings with which he met it, have shed double and 
triple lustre over his whole life and character. 

Prefaced by this exposition of the feelings of Sokratés, the 


‘Platonic Defence’ becomes not merely sublime and impressive, 


but also the manifestation of a rational and consistent purpose. 
It does indeed include a vindication of himself against two out 
of the three counts of the indictment—against the charge of 
not believing in the recognised gods of Athens, and that of 
corrupting the youth: respecting the second of the three, 
whereby he was charged with religious innovation, he says 
little or nothing. But it bears no resemblance to the speech 
of one standing on his trial, with the written indictment con- 
cluding “Penalty, Death ”—hanging up in open court before 
him. On the contrary, it is an emphatic lesson to the hearers, 
embodied in the frank outpouring of a fearless and self-confiding 


conscience. It is undertaken, from the beginning, because the 
_ law commands ; with a faint wish, and even not an unqualified 
wish,—but no hope,—that it may succeed.? Sokratés first 


replies to the standing antipathies against him without, arising 
from the number of enemies whom his cross-examining Elenchus 
had aroused against him, and from those false reports which the 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok, c. 17, p. 29 C. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 2, p. 19 A. Bovaoluny pev ody dy retro abrw ye- 
véobat, ef Tt &uervov Kad buiv rar enol, iad wAgov Th we moijoat drodoyoUmevoy 
oluat 88 aitd xaAerdy elya, rad ov mavu pe AavOdver ofdv éort. “Ouws TodTO 
perv Irw ban Th Veg plarov, TH SE vdup Tevoréov Kad Grodoynréor. 
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Aristophanic ‘Clouds’ had contributed so much to circulate. 
In accounting for the rise of these antipathies, he impresses 
upon the Dikasts the divine mission under which he was 
acting, not without considerable doubts whether they will 
believe him to be in earnest;! and gives that interesting 
exposition of his intellectual campaign, against “the conceit 
of knowledge without the reality,” of which I have already 
spoken. He then goes into the indictment, questions Melétus 
in open court, and dissects his answers. Having rebutted the 
charge of irreligion, he reverts again to the imperative mandate 
of the gods under which he is acting, “to spend his life in the 
search for wisdom and in examining himself as well as others ;” 
a mandate, which if he were to disobey, he would be then 
justly amenable to the charge of irreligion ;? and he announces 
to the Dikasts distinctly, that even if they were now to acquit 
him, he neither could nor would relax in the course which he 
had been pursuing.’ He considers that the mission imposed 
upon him is among the greatest blessings ever conferred by the 
gods upon Athens.* He deprecates those murmurs of surprise 
or displeasure, which his discourse evidently called forth more 
than once’—though not so much on his own account, as on 
that of the Dikasts, who will be benefited by hearing him, and 
who will hurt themselves and their city much more than him, 
if they should now pronounce condemnation.’ It was not on 
his own account that he sought to defend himself, but on 
account of the Athenians, lest they by condemning him should 
sin against the gracious blessing of the gods: they would not 
easily find such another, if they should put him to death.’ 
Though his mission had spurred him on to indefatigable 
activity in individual colloquy, yet the divine sign had always 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 5, p. 20D. Kal tows wey ddtw tioly tuav watery 
—eb pevrot tore, macav div Thy GAnGeay épd. Again, c. 28, p. 37 E. 
"Edy te yap Aéyw, tt THO Ocg Ameibeiv TodT Fort, Kad Sid TodT” &ddvarov 
jhovxlay ayew, ob meloecOe pot ws cipwyevoueve. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 29 A. 

3 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 30 B. 

4 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 30 A, B. ofouar oddev mw syiv pe?Cov 
ayaboy yeverOar 7) Thy éwhy TO OeG brnpectar. \ 

5 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 30 B. 

6 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 30 C. Kat yp, ds eyed ofuat, dvhoecde 
&xovovres—eay Cue daronrelyyte ToLodTov byTa oioy eyd Aéyw, ovK eme pelCw 
BadwWere } tuas adrods. 

7 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 30 E. moAaod dw eyd trép euavrod amo- 
AoyetoOat, Bs tis bv olorro, GAN brep Kuay wh TL ekaydprnre mep) Thy Tov 
beod ddow tuiv euod Karapnpiodmevor cay yap eue dmoxtelyyre, ov pgdlas 
&AAoy Towdrev eiphoere, &c, 
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forbidden him from taking active part in public proceedings. 
On the two exceptional occasions when he had stood publicly 


_ forward,—once under the democracy, once under the oligarchy, 


—he had shown the same resolution as at present ;—not to be 
deterred by any terrors from that course which he believed to 
be just.1 Young men were delighted, as well as improved, by 
listening to his cross-examinations. In proof of the charge 
that he had corrupted them, no witnesses had been produced 
—neither any of themselves, who having been once young 
when they enjoyed his conversation, had since grown elderly— 
nor any of their relatives ; while he on his part could produce 
abundant testimony to the improving effect of his society, from 
the relatives of those who had profited by it.? 

“No man (says he) knows what death is, yet men fear it as 
if they knew well that it was the greatest of all evils; which 
is just a case of that worst of all ignorance—the conceit of 
knowing what you do not really know. For my part, this is 
the exact point on which I differ from most other men, if there 
be any one thing in which I am wiser than they: as I know 
nothing about Hades, so I do not pretend to any knowledge ; 
but I do know well, that disobedience to a person better than 
myself, either God or man, is both an evil anda shame; nor 
will I ever embrace evil certain, in order to escape evil which 
may for aught I know be a good.’ Perhaps you may feel 
indignant at the resolute tone of my defence: you may have 
expected that I should do as most others do in less dangerous 
trials than mine—that I should weep, beg and entreat for my. 
life, and bring forward my children and relatives to do the 


same. I have relatives like other men—and three children; 


but not one of them shall appear before you for any such 
purpose. Not from any insolent dispositions on my part, nor 
any wish to put a slight upon you—but because I hold such 


- conduct to be degrading to the reputation which I enjoy: for 


I ave a reputation for superiority among you, deserved or 
undeserved as it may be. It is a disgrace to Athens when her 


esteemed men lower themselves, as they do but too often, by 


such mean and cowardly supplications; and you Dikasts, 


“instead of being prompted thereby to spare them, ought rather 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 20, 21, p. 33. 


_ 2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 22. 
3 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 29 B. Contrast this striking and truly 


Sokratic sentiment about the fear of death, with the commonplace way im 
which Sokratés is represented as handling the same subject in Xenoph.. 
Memor. i. 4, 7. 
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to condemn them the more for so dishonouring the city.? 
Apart from any reputation of mine, too, I should be a guilty 
man if I sought to bias you by supplications. My duty is to 
instruct and persuade you, if I can: but you have sworn to 
follow your convictions in judging according to the laws, not 
to make the laws bend to your partiality—and it is your duty 
so todo, Far be it from me to habituate you to perjury ; far 
be it from you to contract any such habit. Do not therefore 
require of me proceedings dishonourable in reference to myself, 
as well as criminal and impious in regard to you; especially at 
a moment when I am myself rebutting an accusation of impiety 
advanced by Melétus. I leave to you and to the gods, to decide 
as may turn out best both for me and for you.” ? 

No one who reads the ‘ Platonic Apology’ of Sokratés will 
ever wish that he had made any other defence. But it is the 
speech of one who deliberately foregoes the immediate purpose 
of a defence—persuasion of his judges; who speaks for pos- 
terity, without regard to his own life—‘‘sola posteritatis cura, 
et abruptis vitee blandimentis.”? The effect produced upon 
the Dikasts was such as Sokratés anticipated beforehand, and 
heard afterwards without surprise as without discomposure, in 
the verdict of guilty. His only surprise was, at the extreme 
smallness of the majority whereby that verdict was passed.* 
And this is the true matter for astonishment. Never before 
had the Athenian Dikasts heard such a speech addressed to 
them. While all of them doubtless knew Sokratés as a very 
able and very eccentric man, respecting his purposes and char- 
acter they would differ; some regarding him with unqualified 
hostility, a few others with respectful admiration, and a still larger 
number with simple admiration for ability, without any decisive 
sentiment either of antipathy or esteem. But by all these 
three categories, hardly excepting even his admirers, the speech 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 23, pp. 34, 35- I translate the substance and not 
the words, ; 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 24, p. 35. 

3 These are the striking words of Tacitus (Hist. ii. 54) resporng the 
Jast hours of the Emperor Otho, after his suicide had been fully resolved 
upon, but before it had been consummated ; an interval spent in the most 
careful and provident arrangements for the security and welfare of those 
around him—‘‘ipsum viventem quidem relictum, sed sola posteritatis 
cura, et abruptis vitee blandimentis.” 

4 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 25, p. 36 A. Ov dvéamordy por yéyove 7d 
yeyouds TovTO, GAA TOAD waAAoV Oavudw Exatépwy TaY Whdwy Tdy ‘yeyo- 
vora dpiOudy. Ov yap ouny Fywye o'tw map’ dAlyov cecOar, GAAG Tapa 
-moAv, &c. ; 
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would be felt to carry one sting which never misses its way to 
the angry feelings of the judicial bosom, whether the judges in 
session be one or a few or many—the sting of “affront to the 
court.” The Athenian Dikasts were always accustomed to be 
addressed with deference, often with subservience: they now 
heard themselves lectured by a philosopher who stood before 


__them like a fearless and invulnerable superior, beyond their 


power, though awaiting their verdict; one who laid claim to a 
divine mission, which probably many of them believed to be 
an imposture—and who declared himself the inspired uprooter 
of “conceit of knowledge without the reality,” which purpose 
many would not understand, and some would not like. To 
many, his demeanour would appear to betray an insolence not 
without analogy to Alkibiadés or Kritias, with whom his accuser 
had compared him. I have already remarked, in reference to 
his trial, that considering the number of personal enemies 
whom he made, the wonder is, not that he was tried at all, 
but that he was not tried until so late in his life: I now 


_ remark, in reference to the verdict, that, considering his speech 


before the Dikastery, we cannot be surprised that he was found 
_ guilty, but only that such verdict passed by so small a majority 


‘as five or six.! 


1 Respecting the death of Sokratés, M. Cousin observes as follows (in 
his translation of Plato, tom. i. p. 58. Preface to the Apology of 
Socrates) :— 

“Tl ya plus: on voit qu’il a reconnu la nécessité de sa mort. II dit 
expressément qu’il ne servirait 4 rien de l’absoudre, parcequ’il est décidé & 
mériter de nouveau l’accusation maintenant portée contre lui: que lexi 
méme ne peut le sauver, ses principes qu’il n’abandonnera jamais, et sa 
mission, qu’il poursuivra partout, devant le mettre toujours et partout dans 
la situation ot il est: qu’enfin, il est inutile de reculer devant la nécessité, 
qu'il faut que sa destinée s’accomplisse, et que sa mort est venue. Socrate 
avait raison: sa mort était forcée, et le résultat inévitable de la lutte qu’il 


_ avait engagée contre le dogmatisme religieux et la fausse sagesse de som 


temps. C’est l’esprit de ce temps, et non pas Anytus, ni l’Aréopage, qui 
a mis en cause et condamné Socrate. Anytus, il faut le dire, étoit un 


 citoyen recommandable: l’Aréopage, un tribunal équitable et modéré: ev, 


S72 falloit s étonner de guelgue chose, ce serott gue Socrate ait été accusé sé 
tard, et gwil wait pas Ué condamné a une plus forte majorite.” 
' [It is proper to remark, that Sokratés was tried before the Dikastery, 


_ not before the Areopazus. ] 


I am happy also to add, to the same effect, the judgement of another 


"estimable authority—Professor Maurice, in his recent work—Moral an@ 


'. Metaphysical Philosophy—Part i. Ancient Philosophy, chap. vi. div. ii. 


sect. 2, 15):— | 

** How can such a man as Socrates, it has been often asked, have been’ 
compelled to drink hemlock? Must not the restored democracy of 
Athens have been worse, and more intolerant, than any power which ever 
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That the condemnation of Sokratés was brought on distinctly 
by the tone and tenor of his defence—is the express testimony 
of Xenophon. “Other persons on trial (he says) defended 
themselves in such manner as to conciliate the favour of the 
Dikasts, or flatter, or entreat them, contrary to the laws, and 
thus obtained acquittal. But Sokratés would resort to nothing 
of this customary practice of the Dikastery contrary to the 
laws. Though he might easily have been let off by the Dikasts, 
if he would have done anything of the kind even moderately, he 
preferred rather to adhere to the laws and die, than to save his life 
by violating them.”+ Now no one in Athens except Sokratés, 
probably, would have construed the laws as requiring the tone 
of oration which he adopted; nor would he himself have so 
construed them, if he had been twenty years younger, with 
less of acquired dignity, and more years of possible usefulness 
open before him. Without debasing himself by unbecoming 
flattery or supplication, he would have avoided lecturing them 
as a master and superior 2—or ostentatiously asserting a divine 
mission for purposes which they would hardly understand—or 
an independence of their verdict which they might construe as 
defiance. The rhetor Lysias is said to have sent to him a 
composed speech for his defence, which he declined to use, 
not thinking it suitable to his dignity. But such a man as 
Lysias would hardly compose what would lower the dignity 
even of the loftiest client—though he would look to the result 
also; nor is there any doubt that if Sokratés had pronounced 
it—or even a much less able speech, if inoffensive—he would 
have been acquitted. Quintilian ® indeed expresses his satis- 
faction that Sokratés maintained that towering dignity which 
brought out the rarest and most exalted of his attributes, but 


existed on earth? Mr. Grote answers, we think, most reasonably, that 
the wonder is, how such a man should have been suffered to go on teach- 
ing for so long. No state, he adds, ever showed so much tolerance for 
differences of opinion as Athens.” 

1 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 4, 4. “Exelvos oddity HOéAnce Tay eiwOdrwy ev TE 
Sixacrnply mapa Tovs vowous motjoat GAAG padlws by dpebels tard Tov dica- 
oréy, ei cad wetplws Tr ToVTWwY emolnoe, mpocLAETO MAaAAOY TOls VOuoLS EumevoY 
amobavety, } mapavonar Civ. 

2 Cicero (de Orat. i. 54, 231)—‘‘Socrates ita in judicio capitis pro se. 
ipse dixit, ut non supplex aut reus, sed magzster aut dominus videretur esse 
judicum.” So Epiktétus also remarked, in reference to the defence of 
Sokratés—‘‘ By all means, abstain from supplication for mercy; but do 
not put it specially forward, that you wz// abstain, unless you intend, like 
5 pene purposely to provoke the judges” (Arrian, Epiktét. Diss, ii. 2, 
18). 
® Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii. 15, 30; xi. 1, 10; Diog. Laért. ii. 4o, . 
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which at the same time renounced all chance of acquittal. 


Few persons will dissent from this criticism: but when we look 
at the sentence, as we ought in fairness to do, from the point 
of view of the Dikasts, justice will compel us to admit that 
Sokratés deliberately brought it upoh himself. 

If the verdict of guilty was thus brought upon Sokratés by 


his own consent and co-operation, much more may the same 


remark be made respecting the capital sentence which followed 
it. In Athenian procedure, the penalty inflicted was deter- 
mined by a separate vote of the Dikasts, taken after the verdict 
of guilty. The accuser having named the penalty which he 
thought suitable, the accused party on his side named some 
lighter penalty upon himself; and between these two the 


_ Dikasts were called on to make their option—no third pro- 


position being admissible. The prudence of an accused party 
always induced him to propose, even against himself, some 
measure of punishment which the Dikasts might be satisfied to 
accept, in preference to the heavier sentence invoked by his 
antagonist. 

Now Melétus, in his indictment and speech against Sokratés, 
had called for the infliction of capital punishment. It was for 
Sokratés to make his own counter-proposition: and the very 
small majority, by which the verdict had been pronounced, 
afforded sufficient proof that the Dikasts were noway inclined 
to sanction the extreme penalty against him. They doubt- 
less anticipated, according to the uniform practice before the 
Athenian courts of justice, that he would suggest some lesser 
penalty—fine, imprisonment, exile, disfranchisement, &c. And 


had he done this purely and simply, there can be little doubt 


that the proposition would have passed. But the language of 
Sokratés, after the verdict, was in a strain yet higher than 


_ before it; and his resolution to adhere to his own point of 


view, disdaining the smallest abatement or concession, only 
the more emphatically pronounced. ‘“ What counter-pro- 


_ position shall I make to you (he said) as a substitute for the 
- penalty of Melétus? Shall I name to you the treatment which 
I think I deserve at your hands? In that case, my proposition 


would be that I should be rewarded with a subsistence at the 
public expense in the Prytaneum ; for that is what I really 


_ deserve as a public benefactor—one who has neglected all 


thought of his own affairs, and embraced voluntary poverty, in 


_ order to devote himself to your best interests, and to admonish 


_ you individually on the serious necessity of mental and moral 


improvement. Assuredly I cannot admit that I have deserved 
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from you any evil whatever; nor would it be reasonable in me 
to propose exile or imprisonment, which I know to be certain 
and considerable evils—in place of death, which may perhaps 
be not an evil, but a good. I might indeed propose to you a 
pecuniary fine ; for the payment of ¢#at would be no evil. But 
I am poor and have no money : all that I could muster might 
perhaps amount to a mina; and I therefore propose to you a 
fine of one mina, as punishment on myself, Plato, and my 
other friends near me, desire me to increase this sum to thirty 
mine, and they engage to pay it for me. A fine of thirty 
mins, therefore, is the counter-penalty which I submit for 
your judgement.” + 

Subsistence in the Prytaneum at the public expense, was one of 
the greatest honorary distinctions which the citizens of Athens 
ever conferred: an emphatic token of public gratitude. That 
Sokratés therefore should proclaim himself worthy of such an 
honour, and talk of assessing it upon himself in lieu of a punish- 
ment, before the very Dikasts who had just passed against him a ~ 
verdict of guilty—would be received by them as nothing less 
than a deliberate insult ; a defiance of judicial authority, which 
it was their duty to prove, to an opinionated and haughty 
citizen, that he could not commit withimpunity. The persons 
who heard his language with the greatest distress, were: doubt- 
less Plato, Krito, and his other friends around him; who, 
though sympathising with him fully, knew well that he was 
assuring the success of the proposition of Melétus,? and would 
regret that he should thus throw away his life by what they 
would think an ill-placed and unnecessary self-exaltation. Had 
he proposed, with little or no preface, the substitute-fine of 
thirty minze with which this part of his speech concluded, there 
is every reason for believing that the majority of Dikasts would 
have voted for it. 

The sentence of death passed against him, by what majority 
we do not know. But Sokratés neither altered his tone, nor 
manifested any regret for the language by which he had himself 
seconded the purpose of his accusers. On the contrary, he 
told the Dikasts, in a short address prior to his departure for 
the prison, that he was satisfied both with his own conduet and 
with the result. The divine sign (he said) which was wont to 
restrain him, often on very small occasions, both in deeds and 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 26, 27, 28, pp. 37, 38. I give, as well asT can, 
the substantive propositions, apart from the emphatic language of the 
original. ; 

# See Plato, Krito, c. 5, p. 45 B, 
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in words—had never manifested itself once to him throughout 
the whole day, neither when he came thither at first, nor at any 
one point throughout his whole discourse. The tacit acqui- 
escence of this infallible monitor satisfied him not only that he 
had spoken rightly, but that the sentence passed was in reality 
no evil to him; that to die now was the best thing which could 
__ befall him. Either death was tantamount to a sound, per- 
" petual, and dreamless sleep—which in his judgement would be 
no loss, but rather a gain, compared with the present life ; or 
else, if the common mythes were true, death would transfer 
him to a second life in Hades, where he would find all the 
heroes of the Trojan War, and of the past generally—so as to 
pursue in conjunction with them the business of mutual cross- 
examination, and debate on ethical progress and perfection.? 
There can be no doubt that the sentence really appeared to 
Sokratés in this point of view, and to his friends also, after the 
event had happened—though doubtless not at the time when 
they were about to lose him. He took his line of defence 
advisedly, and with full knowledge of the result. It supplied 
him with the fittest of all opportunities for manifesting, in 
_ an impressive manner, both his personal ascendency over 
human fears and weakness, and the dignity of what he believed 
_ to be his divine mission. It took him away in his full grandeur 
and glory, like the setting of the tropical sun, at a moment 
when senile decay might be looked upon as close at hand. 
He calculated that his defence and bearing on the trial would 
be the most emphatic lesson which he could possibly read to 
the youth of Athens ; more emphatic, probably, than the sum 
total of those lessons which his remaining life might suffice to 
give, if he shaped his defence otherwise. This anticipation of 
the effect of the concluding scene of his life, setting the seal on 
all his prior discourses, manifests itself in portions of his con- 
cluding words to the Dikasts, wherein he tells them that they 
will not, by putting him to death, rid themselves of the impor- 
_ tunity of the cross-examining Elenchus ; that numbers of young 
men, more restless and obtrusive than he, already carried 
within them that impulse, which they would now proceed to 
apply; his superiority having hitherto kept them back.? It 
was thus the persuasion of Sokratés, that his removal would be 
the signal for numerous apostles, putting forth with increased 
_ energy that process of interrogatory test and spur to which he 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 31, p. 40 B; c. 33, p. 41 D. 
2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 32, p. 40 C; p. 41 B. 
3 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 30, p. 39 C. 
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had devoted his life,and which doubtless was to him far dearer 
and more sacred than his life. Nothing could be more effec- 
tive than his lofty bearing on his trial, for inflaming the enthus- 
iasm of young men thus predisposed ; and the loss of life was 
to him compensated by the missionary successors whom he 
calculated on leaving behind. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Sokratés would have drunk 
the cup of hemlock in the prison, on the day after his trial. 
But it so happened that the day of his sentence was immediately 
after that on which the sacred ship started on its yearly cere- 
monial pilgrimage from Athens to Delos, for the festival of 
Apollo. Until the return of this vessel to Athens, it was 
accounted unholy to put any person to death by public author- 
ity. Accordingly, Socratés remained in prison—and we are 
pained to read, actually with chains on his legs—during the 
interval that this ship was absent, thirty days altogether.. His 
friends and companions had free access to him, passing nearly 
all their time with him in the prison; and Krito had even 
arranged a scheme for procuring his escape, by a bribe to the 
gaoler. This scheme was only prevented from taking effect by 
the decided refusal of Sokratés to become a party in any breach 
of the law;! a resolution, which we should expect as a matter 
of course, after the line which he had taken in his defence. 
His days were spent in the prison in discourse respecting 
ethical and human subjects, which had formed the charm and 
occupation of his previous life: it is to the last of these days 
that his conversation with Simmias, Kebés, and Phzedon, on 
the immortality of the soul, is referred in the Platonic Dia- 
logue called ‘Pheedon.’ Of that conversation the main topics 
and doctrines are Platonic rather than Sokratic. But the picture 
which the dialogue presents of the temper and state of mind of 
Sokratés, during the last hours of his life, is one of immortal 
beauty and interest, exhibiting his serene and even playful 
equanimity, amidst the uncontrollable emotions: of his sur- 
rounding friends—the genuine unforced persuasion, governing 
both his words and his acts, of what he had pronounced before 
the Dikasts, that the sentence of death was no calamity to him ? 
—and the unabated maintenance of that earnest interest in the 
improvement of man and society, which had for so many years 
formed both his paramount motive and his active occupation. 
The details of the last scene are given with minute fidelity, even 
down to the moment of his dissolution; and it is consoling 


1 Plato, Krito, c. 2, 3 seg. 2 Plato, Pheedon, c. 77, p. 84 E. 
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to remark that the cup of hemlock (the means employed for 
executions by public order at Athens) produced its effect by 
steps far more exempt from suffering than any natural death 
which was likely to befall him. Those who have read what 
has been observed above respecting the strong religious per- 
suasions of Sokratés, will not be surprised to hear that his 
last words, addressed to Krito immediately before he passed 
into a state of insensibility, were—‘“ Krito, we owe a cock to 
ésculapius : discharge the debt, and by no means omit it.”} 
Thus perished the “‘parens philosophiz”—the first of Ethical 
philosophers ; a man who opened to Science both new matter, 
alike copious and valuable—and a new method, memorable 
not less for its originality and efficacy, than for the profound 
philosophical basis on which it rests. ‘Though Greece produced 
great poets, orators, speculative philosophers, historians, &c., 
yet other countries, having the benefit of Grecian literature to 
begin with, have nearly equalled her in all these lines, and sur- 
passed her in some. But where are we to look for-a parallel 
to Sokratés, either in or out of the Grecian world? The cross- 
examining Elenchus, which he not only first struck out, but 
wielded with such matchless effect and to such noble purposes, 
has been mute ever since his last conversation in the prison ; 
for even his great successor Plato was a writer and lecturer, not 
a colloquial dialectician. No man has ever been found strong 
enough to bend his bow; much less, sure enough to use it as 
he did. His life remains as the only evidence, but a very satis- 
factory evidence, how much can be done by this sort of 
intelligent interrogation ; how powerful is the interest which it 
can be made to inspire—how energetic the stimulus which it 
can apply in awakening ae reason and generating new 
mental power. 
It has been often car to exhibit Sokratés as a moral 
preacher, in which character probably he has acquired to him- 
self the general reverence attached to his name. This is indeed 
a true attribute, but not the characteristic or salient attribute, 
nor that by which he permanently worked on mankind. On 
_the other hand, Arkesilaus, and the New Academy,’ a century 
1 Plato, Pheedon, c. 155, p 118 A. 
ws Cicero, Academ. Post. 1. 12, (44 ““Cum Zenone Arcesilas sibi omne 
-certamen instituit, non pertinacid aut studio vincendi (ut mihi quidem 
videtur), sed earum rerum obscuritate, quee ad confessionem  ignorationis 
adduxerant Socratem, et jam ante, Socratem, Democritum, Anaxagoram, 
Empedoclem, omnes pene veteres; qui nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil 


scirl, posse, dixerunt. . Ttaque ‘Arcesilas negabat, esse quidquam, quod 
Sciri posset, ne illud quidem ipsum, quod Socrates sibi reliquisset: sic 
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and more afterwards, thought that they were following the 
example of Sokratés (and Cicero seems to have thought so too) 
when they reasoned against everything—and when they laid it 
down as a system, that against every affirmative position, an 
equal force of negative argument might be brought up as 
counterpoise. Now this view of Sokratés is, in my judgement, 
not merely partial, but incorrect. He entertained no such 
systematic distrust of the powers of the mind to attain certainty. 
He laid down a clear (though erroneous) line of distinction 
between the knowable and the unknowable. About physics 
he was more than a sceptic—he thought that man could know 
nothing: the gods did not intend that man should acquire any 
such information, and therefore managed matters in such a way 
as to be beyond his ken, for all except the simplest pheenomena 
of daily wants: moreover, not only man could not acquire 
such information, but ought not to labour after it. But respect- 
ing the topics which concern man and society, the views of 
Sokratés were completely the reverse. This was the field 
which the gods had expressly assigned, not merely to human 
practice, but to human study and acquisition of knowledge ; 
a field, wherein, with that view, they managed phenomena on 
.principles of constant and observable sequence, so that every 
man who took the requisite pains might know them. Nay, 
Sokratés went a step farther—and this forward step is the 
fundamental conviction upon which all his missionary impulse 
hinges. He thought that every man not only might know 
omnia latere in occulto.” Compare Academ. Prior. ii. 23, 743 de Nat. 
Deoriaig sents 

In another passage (Academ. Post. i. 4, 17) Cicero speaks (or rather 
introduces Varro as speaking) rather confusedly. He talks of ‘‘illam 
Socraticam dubitationem de omnibus rebus, et nulla affrmatione adhibita, 
consuetudinem disserendi;” but a few lines before, he had said what 
implies that men might (in the opinion of Sokratés) come to learn and 
know what belonged to human conduct and human duties. 

Again (in Tusc, Disp. i. 4, 8) he admits that Sokratés had a positive 
ulterior purpose in his negative questioning—** vetus et Socratica ratio 
contra alterius opinionem disserendi: nam ita facillime, quid veri simil- 
limum esset, inveniri posse Socrates arbitrabatur.” 

Tennemann (Gesch. der Philos, ii. 5, vol. ii. p. 169-175) seeks to make 
out considerable analogy between Sokratés and Pyrrho. But it seems to 
me that the analogy only goes thus far—that_both agreed in repudiating 
all speculations not ethical (see the verses of Timon upon Pyrrho, Diog. 
Laért. ix. 65). But in regard to Ethics, the two differed materially. 
Sokratés maintained that Ethics were a matter of science, and the proper 
subject of study. Pyrrho on the other hand seems to have thought that 
speculation was just as useless, and science just as unattainable, upon 
Ethics as upon Physics; that nothing was to be attended to except 
feelings, and nothing cultivated except good dispositions. 
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these things, but ought to know them; that he could not 
possibly act well unless he did know them; and that it was his 
imperious duty to learn them as he would learn a profession: 
otherwise he was nothing better than a slave, unfit to be trusted 
as a free and accountable being. Sokratés felt persuaded that 
no man could behave as a just, temperate, courageous, pious, 
patriotic agent,—unless he taught himself to know correctly 
‘what justice, temperance, courage, piety, and patriotism, &c., 
really were. He was possessed with the truly Baconian idea, 
that the power of steady moral action depended upon, and 
was limited by, the rational comprehension of moral ends and 
means. But when he looked at the minds around him, he 
perceived that few or none either had any such comprehension, 
or had ever studied to acquire it—yet at the same time every 
man felt persuaded that he did possess it, and acted confidently 
upon such persuasion. Here then Sokratés found that the 
first outwork for him to surmount, was, that universal ‘ con- 
ceit of knowledge without the reality,” against which he declares 
such emphatic war; and against which, also, though under 
another form of words and in reference to other subjects, 
Bacon declares war not less emphatically, two thousand years 
 afterwards—‘ Opinio copie inter causas inopiz est.” Sokratés 
found that those notions respecting human and social affairs, 
on which each man relied and acted, were nothing but spon- 
_ taneous products of the “intellectus sibi permissus,’—of the 
intellect left to itself, either without any guidance, or with only 
the blind guidance of sympathies, antipathies, authority, or 
silent assimilation. They were products got together (to use 
Bacon’s language) “from much faith and much chance, and 
from the primitive suggestions of boyhood,” not merely without 
care or study, but without even consciousness of the process, 
and without any subsequent revision. Upon this basis the 
Sophists, or professed teachers for active life, sought to erect a 
superstructure of virtue and ability; but to Sokratés such an 
_ attempt appeared hopeless and contradictory—not less imprac- 
- ticable than Bacon in his time pronounced it to be, to carry up 
_ the tree of science into majesty and fruit-bearing, without first 
clearing away those fundamental vices which lay unmolested 
and in poisonous influence round its root. Sokratés went to 
work in the Baconian manner and spirit; bringing his. cross- 
_ examining process to bear, as the first condition to all further 
improvement, upon these rude, self-begotten, incoherent 
' generalisations, which passed in men’s minds for competent and 

directing knowledge. But he, not less than Bacon, performs 
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this analysis, not with a view to finality in the negative, but 
as the first stage towards an ulterior profit—as the prelim- 
inary purification, indispensable to future positive result. In 
the physical sciences, to which Bacon’s attention was chiefly 
turned, no such result could be obtained without improved 
experimental research, bringing to light facts new and yet 
unknown; but on those topics which Sokratés discussed, the 
elementary data of the inquiry were all within the hearer’s 
experience, requiring only to be pressed upon his notice, 
affirmatively, as well as negatively, together with the appropriate 
ethical and political End; in such manner as to stimulate 
within him the rational effort requisite for combining them 
anew upon consistent principles. 

If then the philosophers of the New Academy considered 
Sokratés either as a sceptic, or as a partisan of systematic 
negation, they misinterpreted his character, and mistook the 
first stage of his process—that which Plato, Bacon, and 
Herschel call the purification of the intellect—for the ultimate 
goal. The Elenchus, as Sokratés used it, was animated by 
the truest spirit of positive science, and formed an indispensable 
precursor to its attainment.} 

There are two points, and two points only, in topics con- 
cerning man and society, with regard to which Sokratés is a 
sceptic—or rather, which he denies ; and on the negation of 
which, his whole method and purpose turn. He denies, first, 
that men can know that on which they have bestowed no 
conscious effort, no deliberate pains, no systematic study, in 
learning. He denies, next, that men can practise what they 
do not know ;* that they can be just, or temperate, or virtuous 
generally, without knowing what justice, or temperance, or 
virtue is. To imprint upon the minds of his hearers his own 
negative conviction, on these two points—is indeed his first 
object, and the primary purpose of his multiform dialectical 
manceuvring. But though negative in his means, Sokratés is 
strictly positive in his ends: his attack is undertaken only with 
distinct view to a positive result; in order to shame them out 
of the illusion of knowledge, and to spur them on and arm 
them for the acquisition of real, assured, comprehensive, self- 
explanatory, knowledge—as the condition and guarantee of — 
virtuous practice. Sokratés was indeed the reverse of a sceptic: 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 7, p. 22 A. Se? dy buiv chy ewhy mAavny emidetta, 
domep mévous Twas Tovodyros, &c. 

2 So Demokritus, Fragm. ed. Mullach, p. 185, Fr. 131. ore réxvy, 
otre copin, epuctdy, ty pH maddy Tis... « ( 
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no man ever looked upon life with a more positive and 
practical eye: no man ever pursued his mark with a clearer 
perception of the road which he was travelling: no man ever 
combined, in like manner, the absorbing enthusiasm of a 
missionary,! with the acuteness, ‘the originality, the inventive 
resource, and the generalising comprehension, of a philosopher. 

His method yet survives, as far as such method can survive, 


“in some of the dialogues of Plato. It is a process of eternal 


value and of universal application. ‘That purification of the 


intellect, which Bacon signalised as indispensable for rational 


or scientific progress, the Sokratic Elenchus affords the only 
known instrument for at least partially accomplishing. How- 
ever little that instrument may have been applied since the 
death of its inventor, the necessity and use of it neither have 
disappeared, nor ever can disappear. ‘There are few men 
whose minds are not more or less in that state of sham 
knowledge against which Sokratés made war: there is no man 
whose notions have not been first got together by spontaneous, 
unexamined, unconscious, uncertified association—resting upon 
forgotten particulars, blending together disparates or incon- 


_ sistencies, and leaving in his mind old and familiar phrases, 
and oracular propositions, of which he has never rendered to 


himself account: there is no man, who, if he be destined for 
vigorous and profitable scientific effort, has not found it a 


_ necessary branch of self-education, to break up, disentangle, 


analyse, and reconstruct, these ancient mental compounds— 
and who has not been driven to do it by his own lame and 
solitary efforts, since the giant of the colloquial Elenchus no 


longer stands in the market-place to lend him help and 
stimulus. 


To hear of any man,” especially of-so illustrious a man, 


1 Aristotle (Problem. c. 30, p. 953 Bek.) numbers both Sokratés and 
Plato (compare Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2) among those to whom he ascribes 


bow peraryxoAtnyy—the black bile and ecstatic temperament. I do not 


know how to reconcile this with a passage in his Rhetoric (ii. 17), in which 


_he ranks Sokratés among the sedate persons (ordomov). The first of the 


two assertions seems countenanced by the anecdotes respecting Sokratés 


_ (in Plato, Symposion, p. 175 B, p. 220 C), that he stood. in the same 


_ posture, quite unmoved, even) for several hours continuously, absorbed in 


' meditation upon some idea which had seized his mind. 


bal ms 


2 Dr. Thirlwall has given, in an Appendix to his fourth volume (Ap- 
pend, VII. p. 526 seg.), an interesting and instructive review of the recent 
sentiments expressed by Hegel, and by some other eminent German 


authors, on Sokratés and his condemnation. It affords me much satis- 
faction to see that he has bestowed such just animadversions on the 


unmeasured bitterness, as well as upon the untenable views, of M. Forch- 
hammer’s treatise respecting Sokratés. 
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being condemned to death on such accusations as that of 
heresy and alleged corruption of youth—inspires at the present 
day a sentiment of indignant reprobation, the force of which I 
have no desire to enfeeble. The fact stands eternally recorded 
as one among the thousand misdeeds of intolerance, religious’ 
and political. But since amidst this catalogue each item has 
its own peculiar character, grave or light—we are bound to 
consider at what point of the scale the condemnation of 
Sokratés is to be placed, and what inferences it justifies in 
regard to the character of the Athenians. Now if we examine 
the circumstances of the case, we shall find them all extenuat- 
ing ; and so powerful indeed, as to reduce such inferences to 
their minimum, consistent with the general class to which the 
incident belongs. 

First, the sentiment now prevalent is founded upon a con- 
viction that such matters as heresy and heretical teaching of 
youth are not proper for judicial cognisance. Even in the 
modern world, such a conviction is of recent date; and in the 
fifth century B.c. it was unknown. Sokratés himself would 
not have agreed in it ; and all Grecian governments, oligarchical 
and democratical alike, recognised the opposite. The testimony 
furnished by Plato is on this point decisive. When we examine 
the two positive communities which he constructs, in the 
treatises ‘De Republica’ and ‘De Legibus,’ we find that there 
is nothing about which he is more anxious, than to establish 
an unresisted orthodoxy of doctrine, opinion, and education. 
A dissenting and, free-spoken teacher, such as Sokratés was at 
Athens, would not have been allowed to pursue his vocation 
for a week, in the Platonic Republic. Plato would not indeed 
condemn him to death; but he would put him to silence, and 
in case of need, send him away. This in fact is the consistent 
deduction, if you assume that the state is to determine what zs 
orthodoxy and orthodox teaching—and to repress what contra- 
dicts its own views. Now all the Grecian states, including 
Athens, held this principle,! of interference against the dissent- 
ing teacher. But at Athens, though the principle was recog- 
nised, yet the application of it was counteracted by resisting 
forces which it did not find elsewhere; by the democratical 
constitution with its liberty of speech and love of speech—by 


I dissent however altogether from the manner in which Dr. Thirlwall 
speaks about the Sophists both in this Appendix and elsewhere. My 
opinion, respecting the persons so called, has been given at length in the 
preceding chapter. 


1 See Plato, Euthyphrén, c. 3, p. 3 D. } 
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the more active spring of individual intellect—and by the 
toleration, greater there than anywhere else, shown to each 
man’s peculiarities of every sort. In-any other government of 
Greece, as well as in the Platonic Republic, Sokratés would 
have been quickly arrested in his career, even if not severely 
punished; in Athens, he was allowed to talk and teach 
publicly for twenty-five or thirty years, and then condemned 
~when an old man. Of these two applications of the same 
mischievous principle, assuredly the latter is at once the more 
moderate and the less noxious, 

Secondly, the force of this last consideration, as an ex- 
tenuating circumstance in regard to the Athenians, is much 
increased, when we reflect upon the number of individual 
enemies whom Sokratés made to himself in the prosecution 
of his cross-examining process. Here were a multitude of 
individuals, including men personally the most eminent and 
effective in the city, prompted by special antipathies, over and 
above general convictions, to call into action the dormant 
state-principle of intolerance against an obnoxious teacher. If, 
under such provocation, he was allowed to reach the age of 
‘seventy, and to talk publicly for so many years, before any real 
Melétus stood forward—this attests conspicuously the efficacy 
of the restraining dispositions among the people, which made 
their practical habits more liberal than their professed principles. 

Thirdly, whoever has read the account of the trial and 
defence of Sokratés, will see that he himself contributed quite 
as much to the result as all the three accusers united, Not 
only he omitted to do all that might have been done without 
dishonour, to ensure acquittal—but he held positive language 
very nearly such as Melétus himself would have sought to put 
in his mouth, He did this deliberately; having an exalted 
opinion both of himself and his own mission, and accounting 
‘the cup of hemlock, at his age, to be no calamity. It was 
only by such marked and offensive self-exaltation that he 
brought on the first vote of the Dikastery, even then the 
narrowest majority, by which he was found guilty: it was only 
by a still more aggravated manifestation of the same kind, 
even to the pitch of something like insult, that he brought 
on the second vote, which pronounced the capital sentence. 
Now it would be uncandid not to allow for the effect of such a 
proceeding on the minds of the Dikastery. ‘They were not at 
all disposed, of their own accord, to put in force the recognised 
principle of intolerance against him. But when they found 
that the man who stood before them charged with this offence, 
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addressed them in a tone such as Dikasts had never heard 
before and could hardly hear with calmness—they could not 
but feel disposed to credit all the worst inferences which his 
accusers had suggested, and to regard Sokratés as a dangerous 
man both religiously and politically, against whom it was 
requisite to uphold the majesty of the court and constitution. 

In appreciating this memorable incident, therefore, though 
the mischievous principle of intolerance cannot be denied, yet 
all the circumstances show that that principle was neither 
irritable nor predominant in the Athenian bosom ; that even a 
large body of collateral antipathies did not readily call it forth 
against any individual; that the more liberal and generous 
dispositions, which deadened its malignity, were of steady 
efficacy, not easily overborne; and that the condemnation 
ought to count as one of the least gloomy items in an essentially 
gloomy catalogue. 

Let us add, that as Sokratés himself did not account his 
own condemnation and death, at his age, to be any misfortune, 
but rather a favourable dispensation of the gods, who removed 
him just in time to escape that painful consciousness of 
intellectual decline, which induced Demokritus to prepare the 
poison for himself—so his friend Xenophon goes a step farther, 
and while protesting against the verdict of guilty, extols the 
manner of death asa subject of triumph ; as the happiest, most 
honourable, and most gracious way, in which the gods could — 
set the seal upon a useful and exalted life.+ 

It is asserted by Diodorus, and repeated with exaggerations 
by other later authors, that after the death of Sokratés the 
Athenians bitterly repented of the manner in which they had 
treated him, and that they even went so far as to put his 
accusers to death without trial.2 I know not upon what 
authority this statement is made, and I disbelieve it altogether. 
From the tone of Xenophon’s ‘ Memorabilia,’ there is every 
reason to presume that the memory of Sokratés still continued 
to be unpopular at Athens when that collection was composed. 
Plato, too, left Athens immediately after the death of his 
master, and remained absent for some time: indirectly, I 
think, this affords a presumption that no such reaction took 


1 Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 3— 


“Denique Democritum postquam matura vetustas 
Admonuit memores motus languescere mentis, 
Sponte sua letho sese obvius obtulitipse.” 
s (Lucretius, iii. 1052.) 
2 Diodor. xiv. 37, with Wesseling’s note; Diog. Laért. ii. 435 
Argument. ad Isokrat. Or, xi, Busiris. ; 
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place in Athenian sentiment as that which Diodorus alleges ; 
and the same presumption is countenanced by the manner in 
which the orator A’schinés speaks of the condemnation, half 
a century afterwards. I see no reason to believe that the 
Athenian Dikasts, who doubtless felt themselves justified, and 
more than justified, in condemning Sokratés after his own 
speech—retracted that sentiment after his decease. 

Ma. 


CHAPTER LXIXx 
CYRUS THE YOUNGER AND THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS 


In my sixty-sixth chapter, I brought down the History of 
Grecian affairs to the close of the Peloponnesian War, includ- 
‘ing a description of the permanent loss of imperial power, the 
severe temporary oppression, the enfranchisement and renewed 
democracy, which marked the lot of defeated Athens. The 
defeat of that once-powerful city, accomplished by the Spartan 
-confederacy—with large pecuniary aid from the young Persian 
“prince. Cyrus, satrap of most of the Ionian seaboard—left 
‘Sparta mistress for the time of the Grecian world. Lysander, 
her victorious admiral, employed his vast temporary power for 
the purpose of setting up, in most of the cities, Dekarchies or 
tuling Councils of Ten, composed of his own partisans ; with a 
_Lacedzemonian Harmost and garrison to enforce their oligar- 
chical rule. Before I proceed however to recount, as well as it 
can be made out, the unexpected calamities thus brought upon 
‘the Grecian world, with their eventual consequences—it will be 
convenient to introduce here the narrative of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, with their march into the heart of the Persian Empire 
and their still more celebrated Retreat. This incident, lying 
apart from the main stream of Grecian affairs, would form an 
: item, strictly speaking, in Persian history rather than in Grecian. 
_ But its effects on the Greek mind, and upon the future course 
_ of Grecian affairs, were numerous ad important; while as an 
‘illustration of Hellenic character and competence, measured 
_ against that of the contemporary Asiatics, it stands pre-eminent 
and full of instruction. 
- This march from Sardis up to the neighbourhood of Babylon, 
conducted by Cyrus the younger, and undertaken for the pur- 
pose of placing him on the Persian throne in the room of his 
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elder brother, Artaxerxes Mnemon—was commenced about 
March or April in the year 401 B.c. It was about six months 
afterwards, in the month of September or October of the same 
year, that the battle of Kunaxa was fought, in which, though 
the Greeks were victorious, Cyrus himself lost his life. They 
were then obliged to commence their retreat, which occupied 
about one year, and ultimately brought them across the Bos- 
phorus of Thrace to Byzantium, in October or November, 
400 B.C. 

The death of king Darius Nothus, father both of Artaxerxes 
and Cyrus, occurred about the beginning of 404 B.c., a short 
time after the entire ruin of the force of Athens at Adgospotami. 
His reign of nineteen years, with that of his father Artaxerxes 
Longimanus which lasted nearly forty years, fill up almost all 
the interval from the death of Xerxes in 465 B.c. The close of 
the reigns both of Xerxes and of his son Artaxerxes had indeed 
been marked by those phenomena of conspiracy, assassination, 
fratricide, and family tragedy, so common in the transmission 
of an Oriental sceptre. Xerxes was assassinated by the chief 
officer of the palace named Artabanus,—who had received from 
him at a banquet the order to execute his eldest son Darius, 
but had not fulfilled it. Artabanus, laying the blame of the 
assassination upon Darius, prevailed upon Artaxerxes to avenge 
it by slaying the latter; he then attempted the life of Arta- 
xerxes himself, but failed, and was himself killed, after carrying 
on the government a few months. Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
after reigning about forty years, left the sceptre to his son 
Xerxes the second, who was slain after a few months by his 
brother Sogdianus ; who again was put to death after seven 
months, by a third brother Darius Nothus mentioned above. 

The wars between the Persian Empire and Athens as the 
head of the confederacy of Delos (477-449 B.c.), have been 
already related in one of my earlier volumes. But the internal 
history of the Persian Empire during these reigns is scarcely at 
all known to us ; except a formidable revolt of the satrap Mega- 
byzus obscurely noticed in the Fragments of Ktesias.2 About 
414 B.C. the Egyptians revolted. Their native prince Amyrtzeus 
maintained his independence—though probably in a part only, 


1 See Diodor. xi. 69; xii. 64-71 ; Ktesias, Persica, c. 29-45; Aristotel. 
Polit. v. 14, 8. This last passage of Aristotle is not very clear. Compare 
Justin, x. 1. 

For the chronology of these Persian kings, see a valuable Appendix in 
Mr. Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, App. 18, vol. ii. p. 313-316. 


\ 
2 Ktesias, Persica, c. 38-40. 
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and not the whole, of that country.1 He was succeeded by 
a native Egyptian dynasty for the space of sixty years. A 
revolt of the Medes, which took place in 408 B.c., was 
put down by Darius, and subsequently a like revolt of the 
Kadusians.? 

The peace concluded in 449 B.c., between Athens and the 
Persian Empire, continued without open violation, until the 
-ruinous catastrophe which befell the former near Syracuse, in 
413 B.c. Yet there had been various communications and 
envoys from Sparta to the Persian court, endeavouring to pro- 
cure aid from the Great King during the early years of the war : 
communications so confused and contradictory, that Artaxerxes 
(in a letter addressed to the Spartans, in 425 B.c., and carried 
by his envoy Artaphernés who was captured by the Athenians) 
complained of being unable to understand what they meant— 
no two Spartans telling the same story.2. It appears that 
Pissuthnés, satrap of Sardis, revolted from the Persian king, 
shortly after this period, and that Tissaphernés was sent by the 
Great King to suppress this revolt; in which having succeeded, 
by bribing the Grecian commander of the satrap’s mercenary 
troops, he was rewarded by the possession of the satrapy.4 We 
‘find Tissaphernés satrap in the year 413 B.c., commencing 
operations, jointly with the Spartans, for detaching the Asiatic 
allies from Athens, after her reverses in Sicily ; and employing 
the Spartans successfully against Amorges, the revolted son 
of Pissuthnés, who occupied the strong maritime town of 
Tasus.® 

The increased vigour of Persian operations against Athens, 
after Cyrus the younger son of Darius Nothus came down to 
the Ionic coast in 407 B.c., has been recounted in my sixty- 
fourth chapter; together with the complete prostration of 
Athenian power, accomplished during the ensuing three years. 


1 See the Appendix of Mr. Fynes Clinton (mentioned in the preceding 
note), p. 317. 
_ There weresome Egyptian troops in the army of Artaxerxes at the battle 
of Kunaxa: on the other hand, there were other Egpytians in a state of 
pronounced revolt. Compare two jassages of Xenophon’s Anabasis, i. 8, 
93 li. 5, 13; Diodor. xiii. 46; and the Dissertation of F. Ley, Fata et 
Conditio Agypti sub Imperio Persarum, p. 20-56 (Cologne, 1830). 
2 Xen. Hellen. i. 2, 19; ii. 1, 13. 
® Thucyd. iv. 50. moAAay yap eAOdvTav mpcaBewy ovdéva TaITa AyeLV. 
‘This incompetence, or duplicity, on the part of the Spartan envoys, 
‘ helps to explain the facility with which Alkibiadés duped them at Athens 
(Thucyd. v. 45). See above, in this History, vol. vii. ch. lv. 
4 Ktesias, Persic. c. 52. 
® Thucyd. viii. 28. See ch. Lxi, vol. vii. of this History. 
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Residing at Sardis and placed in active co-operation with 
Greeks, this ambitious and energetic young prince soon became 
penetrated with their superior military and political efficiency, 
as compared with the native Asiatics. For the abilities and 
character of Lysander, the Peloponnesian admiral, he con- 
tracted so much admiration, that, when summoned to court 
during the last illness of his father Darius in 405 B.c., he even 
confided to that officer the whole of his tribute and treasure, to 
be administered in furtherance of the war ;! which during his 
absence was brought to a victorious close. 

Cyrus, born after the accession of his father to the throne, 
was not more than eighteen years of age when first sent down 
to Sardis (in 407 B.C. J as satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Kappa- 
dokia, and as commander of that Persian military division 
which mustered at the plain of Kastélus; a command not in- 
cluding the Ionic Greeks on the seaboard, who were under the 
satrapy of Tissaphernés.2, We cannot place much confidence 
in the account which Xenophon gives of his education; that he 
had been brought up with his brother and many noble Persian 
youths in the royal palace—under the strictest discipline and 
restraint, enforcing modest habits, with the reciprocal duties of 
obedience and command, upon all of them, and upon him with 
peculiar success.® It is contradicted by all the realities which 
we read about the Persian court, and is a patch of Grecian 
rather than of Oriental sentiment, better suited to the romance 
of the Cyropeedia than to the history of the Anabasis. But in 
the Persian accomplishments of horsemanship, mastery of the 
bow and of the javelin, bravery in the field, daring as well as 
endurance ia hunting wild beasts, and power of drinking much 
wine without being intoxicated—Cyrus stood pre-eminent: and 
especially so when compared with his elder brother Arta- 
xerxes, who was at least unwarlike, if not lazy and timid.4 And 
although the peculiar virtue of the Hellenic citizen—competence 
for alternate command and obedience—formed no part of the 
character of Cyrus, yet it appears that Hellenic affairs and ideas 
became early impressed upon his mind: insomuch that on first 
coming down to Sardis as satrap, he brought down with him 
strong interest for the Peloponnesian cause, and strenuous 
antipathy to that ancient enemy by whom the Persian arms 

had been so signally humbled and repressed. How zealously 


1 Xen, Hellen. ii. 1, 14. Compare Xen. Ciconom. iv. 20, 

2 Xen; Anab. i. 1, 23 1.9, 73 Xen. Hellen. i. 4, 3. 

3 Xen. Anab, i. 9, 3-5. Compare Cyropszedia, i. 2, 4-6; villi. 1, 16, &c. 
4 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 2-6; Xen. Anab. uw? sup. 
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he co-operated with Lysander and the Peloponnesians in putting 
down Athens, has been shown in my preceding chapters.! 

An energetic and ambitious youth like Cyrus, having once 
learnt from personal experience to appreciate the Greeks, was 
not slow in divining the value of such auxiliaries as instruments 
of power to himself. To co-operate effectively in the war, it was 
necessary that he should act to a certain extent upon Grecian 

*ideas, and conciliate the good-will of the Ionic Greeks ; so that 
he came to combine the imperious and unsparing despotism of 
‘a Persian prince, with something of the regularity and system 
belonging to a Grecian administrator. Though younger than 
Artaxerxes, he seems to have calculated from the first upon 
succeeding to the Persian crown at the death of his father. So 
undetermined was the law of succession in the Persian royal 
family, and so constant the dispute and fratricide on each 
vacancy of the throne, that such ambitious schemes would 
appear feasible to a young man of much less ardour than Cyrus. 
Moreover he was the favourite son of Queen Parysatis,? who 
greatly preferred him to his elder brother Artaxerxes. He was 
born after the accession of Darius to the throne, while Arta- 
‘xerxes had been born prior to that event. And as this latter 
‘consideration had been employed seventy years earlier by 
Queen Atossa® in determining her husband Darius son of 
Hystaspes to declare (even during his lifetime) her son Xerxes 
as his intended successor, to the exclusion of an elder son by 
a different wife and born before Darius’s accession—so Cyrus 
perhaps anticipated the like effective preference to himself from 
the solicitations of Parysatis. Probably his hopes were further 
inflamed by the fact that he bore the name of the great founder 
of the monarchy ; whose memory every Persian reverenced. 
How completely he reckoned on becoming king, is shown 
by a cruel act performed about the early part of 405 B.c. 
It was required as a part of Persian etiquette that every man 
‘who came into the presence of the king should immerse his 
hands in certain pockets or large sleeves, which rendered them 
for the moment inapplicable to active use: but such deference 
was shown to no one except the king. ‘Two first cousins of 
Cyrus—sons of Hieramenés (seemingly one of the satraps or 
high Persian dignitaries in Asia Minor) by a sister of Darius— 


1 See vol. viii. ch. Ixiv. p. 120. 


_ ® Darius had had thirteen children by Parysatis; but all except Arta- 
‘xerxes and Cyrus died young. Ktesias asserts that he heard this statement 
from Parysatis herself (Ktesias, Persica, c. 49). 

3 Herodot. vii. 4. 
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appeared in his presence without thus concealing their hands : 1 
upon which Cyrus ordered them both to be put to death. The 
father and mother preferred bitter complaints of this atrocity to 
Darius ; who was induced to send for Cyrus to visit him in 
Media, on the ground, not at all fictitious, that his own health 
was rapidly declining. 

If Cyrus expected to succeed to the crown, it was im- 
portant that he should be on the spot when his father 
died. He accordingly went up from Sardis to Media, 

along with his body-guard of 300 Greeks under the Arca- 
dian Xenias; who were so highly remunerated for this distant 
march, that the rate of pay was long celebrated. He also 
took with him Tissaphernés as an ostensible friend; though 
there seems to have been a real enmity between them. Not 
long after his arrival, Darius died ; but without complying with 
the request of Parysatis that he should declare in favour of 
Cyrus as his successor. Accordingly, Artaxerxes, being pro- 
claimed king, went to Pasargadee, the religious capital of the 
Persians, to perform the customary solemnities. ‘Thus dis- 
appointed, Cyrus was further accused by Tissaphernés of con- 
spiring the death of his brother ; who caused him to be seized, 
and was even on the point of putting him to death, when the 
all-powerful intercession of Parysatis saved his life? He was 
sent down to his former satrapy at Sardis, whither he returned 
with insupportable feelings of anger and wounded pride, and 
with a determined resolution to leave nothing untried for the 
purpose of dethroning his brother. This statement, given to 
us by Xenophon, represents doubtless the story of Cyrus and 
his friends, current among the Cyreian army. But if we look 
at the probabilities of the case, we shall be led to suspect that 
the charge of Tissaphernés may well have been true, and the 
conspiracy of the disappointed Cyrus against his brother, a 
reality instead of a fiction.+ 

The moment when Cyrus returned to Sardis was highly 
favourable to his plans and preparations. The long war had 
just been concluded by the capture of Athens and the extinc- 


1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, 8, 9; Thucyd. viii. 58. ; 

Compare Xen. Cyropzed, viii. 3, 10; and Lucian, Navigium seu Vota, 
c. 30, vol. iii. p. 267, ed. Hemsterhuys ‘with Du Soul’s note, 

It is remarkable that, in this passage of the Hellenica, either Xenophon, 
or the copyist, makes the mistake of calling Xerxes (instead of Artaxerxes) 
father of Darius. Some of the editors, without any authority from MSS., 
wish to alter the text from Héptov to "Aprasépgov. 

2 Sen. Anab. 1.145112, 3 Xen. Anab. i. 1, 4. ¢ 

4 So it is presented by Justin, v. 11. 
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tion of her power. Many Greeks, after having acquired military 
tastes and habits, were now thrown out of employment: many 
others were driven into exile, by the establishment of the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies throughout all the cities at once. 
Hence competent recruits, for a well-paid service like that of 
Cyrus, were now unusually abundant. Having already a cer- 
tain number of Greek mercenaries, distributed throughout the 
Various garrisons in his satrapy, he directed the officers in com- 
mand to strengthen their garrisons by as many additional 
Peloponnesian soldiers as they could obtain. His pretext 
was,—first, defence against Tissaphernés, with whom, since the 
denunciation by the latter, he was at open war,—next, protec- 
tion of the Ionic cities on the seaboard, which had been hitherto 
comprised under the government of Tissaphernés, but had now 
revolted of their own accord, since the enmity of Cyrus against 
him had been declared. Miletus alone had been prevented 
from executing this resolution; for Tissaphernés, reinforcing 
his garrison in that place, had adopted violent measures of 
repression, killing or banishing several of the leading men. 
Cyrus, receiving these exiled Milesians with every demonstra- 
tion of sympathy, immediately got together both an army and 
a fleet, under the Egyptian Tamos,} to besiege Miletus by land 
and sea. He at the same time transmitted to court the regular 
tribute due from these maritime cities, and attempted, through 
the interest of his mother Parysatis, to procure that they should 
be transferred from Tissaphernés to himself. Hence the Great 
King was deluded into a belief that the new levies of Cyrus 
were only intended for private war between him and Tissa- 
phernés; an event not uncommon between two neighbouring 
satraps. Nor was it displeasing to the court that a suspected 
prince should be thus occupied at a distance.? 

Besides the army thus collected round Miletus, Cyrus found 
means to keep other troops within his call, though at a distance 
and unsuspected. A Lacedzmonian officer named Klearchus, 
of considerable military ability and experience, presented him- 
self as an exile at Sardis. He appears to have been banished 
(as far as we can judge amidst contradictory statements) for 
gross abuse of authority, and extreme tyranny, as Lacedeemonian 
harmost at Byzantium, and even for having tried to maintain 
himself in that place after the Ephors had formally dismissed 
him. The known efficiency, and restless warlike appetite of 

1 Xen. Anab. i. 1,6; i. 4, 2, 

2 Xen. Anab. i. 1, 7, 8. Gore obdey HxOero (the king) av’tay moAe- 
povvTwr. 


* 
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Klearchus,! procured for him the confidence of Cyrus, who gave 
him the large sum of 10,000 darics (about £7600), which he 
employed in levying an army of mercenary Greeks for the 
defence of the Grecian cities in the Chersonese against the 
Thracian tribes in their neighbourhood: thus maintaining the 
troops until they were required by Cyrus. Again, Aristippus 
and Menon,—Thessalians of the great family of the Aleuadz at 
Larissa, who had maintained their tie of personal hospitality 
with the Persian royal family ever since the time of Xerxes, and 
were now in connexion with Cyrus *—received from him funds 
to maintain a force of 2000 mercenaries for their political pur- 
poses in Thessaly, subject to his call whenever he should require 
them. Other Greeks, too, who had probably contracted similar 
ties of hospitality with Cyrus by service during the late war— 
Proxenus, a Boeotian; Agias and Sophzenetus, Arcadians ; 
Sokratés, an Achzean, éc.,were empowered by him to collect 
mercenary soldiers. His pretended objects were, partly the 
siege of Miletus; partly an ostensible expedition against the 
Pisidians,—warlike and predatory mountaineers who did much 
mischief from their fastnesses in the south-east of Asia Minor. 
Besides these unavowed Grecian levies, Cyrus sent envoys 
to the Lacedzemonians to invoke their aid, in requital for the 
strenuous manner in which he had seconded their operations 
against Athens,—and received a favourable answer. He further 
got together a considerable native force, taking great pains to 
conciliate friends as well as to inspire confidence. “ He was 
straightforward and just, like a candidate for command ”—to use 
the expression of Herodotus respecting the Median Déiokés ; ? 
maintaining order and security throughout his satrapy, and 


1 Xen. Anab. i. I, 9; il. 6, 3. . The statements here contained do not 
agree with Diodor. xiv. 12; while both of them differ from Isokratés 
(Orat. viii. De Pace, s. 121; Or. xii. Panath. s. 111) and Plutarch, Arta- 
xerxes, c. 6. . 

I follow partially the narrative of Diodorus, so far as to suppose that 
the tyranny which he mentions was committed by Klearchus as Harmost 
of Byzantium. We know that there was a Lacedemonian Harmost in 
that town, named as soon as the town was taken, by Lysander after the 
battle of AAgospotami (Xen.. Hellen. ii, 2, 2). This was towards the end 
of 405 B.c. We know further, from the Anabasis, that Kleander was 
Harmost there in 400 B.c. Klearchus may have been Harmost there in 
404 C.B. : 

2 Xen. Anab. i. 1, 10; Herodot. vii. 6 ; ix. 1; Plato, Menon, c. 1, p. 
FO SVCD Te on Oe 

® Herodot. i. 96. ‘O 8& (Déiokés) ofa wvedmevos apxnv, tds te 
Ka) Stratos Hv. 

Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1, 1; Diodor. xiv. 19. 
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punishing evildoers in great numbers, with the utmost ex- 
tremity of rigour; of which the public roads exhibited abundant 
living testimony, in the persons of mutilated men, deprived of 
their hands, feet, or eyesight.1 But he was also exact in re- 
quiting faithful service, both civil and military. He not only 
made various expeditions against the hostile Mysians and Pisi- 
-dians, but was forward in exposing his own person, and muni- 
-ficent, rewarding the zeal of all soldiers who distinguished 
themselves. He attached men to his person both by a winning 
demeanour and by seasonable gifts. As it was the uniform 
custom (and is still the custom in the East) for every one who 
approached Cyrus to come with a present in his hand,? so he 
usually gave away again these presents as marks of distinction 
to others. Hence he not only acquired the attachment of all 
in his own service, but also of those Persians whom Artaxerxes 
sent down on various pretences for the purpose of observing 
his motions. Of these emissaries from Susa, some were even 
sent to obstruct and enfeeble him. It was under such orders 
that a Persian named Orontes, governor of Sardis, acted, in 
levying open war against Cyrus ; who twice subdued him, and 


+ Xen. Anab.i.9, 13. Woaadiis 8 ideiy jy ava tas ore:Bouévas d5dovs, 
Kal wodayv Kal xeipav Kal dpOaAvav oTEpovuevous avOpérous. 

For other samples of mutilation inflicted by Persians, not merely on 
malefactors, but on prisoners by wholesale, see Quintus Curtius, v. 5, 6 
Alexander the Great was approaching near to Persepolis, ‘‘ quum misera- 
bile agmen, inter pauca fortune exempla memorandum, regi occurrit. 
Captivi erant Greeci ad quatuor millia feré, quos Persze vario suppliciorum 
modo affecerunt. Alios pedibus, quosdam manibus auribusque, amputatis, 
inustisque barbararum literarum notis, in longum sui ludibrium reservaver- 
ant,” &c. Compare Diodorus, xvii. 69 ; and the prodigious tales of cruelty 
recounted in Herodot. ix. 112; Ktesias, Persic. c. 54-59; Plutarch, Ar- 
taxerx. c. 14, 16, 17. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that while there was nothing in which the 
Persian rulers displayed greater invention than in exaggerating bodily 
‘suffering upon a malefactor or an enemy,-—at Athens, whenever any man 
was put to death by public sentence, the execution took place within the 
prison by administering a cup of hemlock, without even public exposure. 
_ It was the minimum of pain, as well as the minimum of indignity ; 3 as any 
“one may see who reads the account of the death of Sokratés, given by 
Plato at the end of the Phzedon. 

| It is certain, that, on the whole, the public sentiment in England is more 
4 humane now than it was in that day at Athens. Yet an Athenian public 
could not have borne the sight of a citizen publicly hanged or beheaded in 
the market-place. Much less could they have borne the sight of the pro- 
longed tortures inflicted on Damiens at Paris in 1757 (a fair parallel to the 
. . Persian oxdpevors described in Plutarch, Artaxerx. c, 16), in the presence 
of an immense crowd of spectators, when every window commanding a 
_ view of the Place de Gréve was let at a high price, and filled by the best 
company in Paris. 2 Xen. Anab. i. 9, 13. 
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twice pardoned him, on solemn assurance of fidelity for the 
future. In all agreements, even with avowed enemies, Cyrus 
kept faith exactly ; so that his word was trusted by every one. 

Of such virtues (rare in an Oriental ruler, either ancient or 
modern)—and of such secret preparations—Cyrus sought to 
reap the fruits at the beginning of 401 B.c..  Xenias, his general 
at home, brought together all the garrisons, leaving a bare suffi- 
ciency for defence of the towns. Klearchus, Menon, and the 
other Greek generals were recalled, and the siege of Miletus 
was relinquished ; so that there was concentrated at Sardis a 
body of 7700 Grecian hoplites, with 500 light-armed.? Others 
afterwards joined on the march, and there was, besides, a native 
army of about 100,000 men. With such means Cyrus set forth 
(March or April 401 B.c.) from Sardis. His real purpose was 
kept secret: his ostensible purpose, as proclaimed and under- 
stood by every one except himself and Klearchus, was to 
conquer and root out the Pisidian mountaineers, A joint 
Lacedzemonian and Persian fleet, under the Lacedzemonian 
admiral Samius, at the same time coasted round the south of 
Asia Minor, in order to lend co-operation from the sea-side.® 
This Lacedemonian co-operation passed for a private levy 
effected by Cyrus himself; for the ephors would not formally 
avow hostility against the Great King.* 

The body of Greeks, immortalised under the name of the 


Ten Thousand, who were thus preparing to plunge into so — 


many unexpected perils—though embarking on a foreign 
mercenary service, were by no means outcasts, or even men 
of extreme poverty. They were for the most part persons 
of established position, and not a few even opulent. Half of 
them were Arcadians or Acheeans. 


Such was the reputation of Cyrus for honourable and munifi- 


cent dealing, that many young men of good family had run 
away from their fathers and mothers ; others of mature age had 
been tempted to leave their wives and children; and there 


were even some who had embarked their own money in ad-— 


vance of outfit for other poorer men, as well as for themselves.® 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 6, 6. 2 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 2-3. 
® Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 1. 4 Diodor, xiv. 21. 


5 Xen. Anab. vi. 4, 8. Tav yap orpatiwray of mAclaro: Hoav od omdver 


Blov éxmemrAcundres em) trabrny thy picbopopdy, AAG Thy Kupou dperhy 
a&rovovres, of wey Kal &vdpas &yovres, of Se kad mpocavnawkdtes Xphuara, 
«al robTwy Erepor amodedpakdres marépas kal unréepas, of Bt tak TEKVO 


xaradiméyres, Gs KThuata ad’rots kTnodmevol Htovres maAw, akovovres Kal 


Tovs %Adous Tovs mapz Kbpov moAAd Kal dryabda mpdrrew. Toodro: oop 
bvres, érd0ovy eis Thy “EAAdSa oHCeo8ar. Compare y. IO, IO, 
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All calculated on a year’s campaign in Pisidia; which might 
perhaps be hard, but would certainly be lucrative, and would 
enable them to return with a well-furnished purse. So the 
Greek commanders at Sardis all confidently assured them ; 
extolling, with the emphasis and eloquence suitable to recruit- 
ing officers, both the liberality of Cyrus? and the abundant 
promise for all men of enterprise. 
* Among others, the Boeotian Proxenus wrote to his friend 
- Xenophon, at Athens, pressing him strongly to come to Sardis, 
and offering to present him to Cyrus, whom he (Proxenus) 
“considered as a better friend to him than his own country :” ? 
a striking evidence of the manner in which such foreign mercen- 
ary service overlaid Grecian patriotism, which we shall recog- 
‘mise more and more as we advance forward. ‘This able and 
accomplished Athenian—entitled to respectful gratitude, not 
indeed from Athens his country, but from the Cyreian army 
-and the intellectual world generally—was one of the class of 
Knights, or Horsemen, and is said to have served in that 
capacity at the battle of Delium.’ Of his previous life we know 
little or nothing, except that he was an attached friend and 
diligent hearer of Sokratés ; the memorials of whose conversa- 
tion we chiefly derive from his pen, as we also derive the nar- 
“rative of the Cyreian march. In my last preceding chapter on 
Sokratés, I have made ample use of the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon; and I am now about to draw from his Anabasis (a model 
of perspicuous and interesting narrative) the account of the 
adventures of the Cyreian army, which we are fortunate in 
knowing from so authentic a source. 
_. On receiving the invitation from Proxenus, Xenophon felt 
much inclined to comply. To a member of that class of 
Knights, which three years before had been the mainstay of 


1 Compare similar praises of Ptolemy_ Philadelphus, in order to attract 
Greek mercenaries ra Sicily to Egypt (Theocrit. xiv. 50-59). 

_ 2 Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 4. ‘“Ymicxveiro St avrg (Proxenus to Xenophon) 
ei AO, pirdov Kipp enw dy adrds %py Kpelrrw éavtd voulCew Tis 
_ nar plios. 

8 Strabo, ix. p. 403. The story that Sokratés carried off Xenophon, 
_ wounded and thrown from his jhorse, on his shoulders, and thus saved his 
‘life,—seems too doubtful to enter into the narrative. 
ut Among the proofs that Xenophon was among the Horsemen or ‘Immeis 
of Athens, we may remark, not only his own strong interest, and great 
skill, in horsemanship, in the cavalry service and the duties Ot its com- 
“mander, and in all that relates to horses, as manifested in his published 

_ works—but also the fact, that his son Gryllus served afterwards among the 

Athenian horsemen at the combat of cavalry which preceded the great 

battle of Mantineia (Diogen. Laért. ii. 54). 
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the atrocities of the Thirty (how far he was personally con- 
cerned, we cannot say), it is probable that residence in Athens 
was in those times not peculiarly agreeable to him. He asked 
the opinion of Sokratés ; who, apprehensive lest service under 
Cyrus, the bitter enemy of Athens, might expose him to un- 
popularity with his countrymen, recommended an application 
to the Delphian oracle. Thither Xenophon went : but in truth 
he had already made up his mind beforehand. So that instead 
of asking, “‘ whether he ought to go or refuse,”—he simply put 
the question, ‘‘ To which of the gods must I sacrifice, in order 
to obtain safety and success in a journey which I am now 
meditating?” The reply of the oracle—indicating Zeus Basi- 
leus as the god to whom sacrifice was proper—was brought 
back by Xenophon ; upon which Sokratés, though displeased 
that the question had not been fairly put as to the whole pro- 
ject, nevertheless advised, since an answer had now been given, 
that it should be literally obeyed. Accordingly Xenophon, 
having offered the sacrifices prescribed, took his departure first 
to Ephesus and thence to Sardis, where he found the army 
about to set forth. Proxenus presented him to Cyrus, who 
entreated him earnestly to take service, promising to dismiss 
him as soon as the campaign against the Pisidians should be 
finished.1. He was thus induced to stay, yet only as volunteer 
or friend of Proxenus, without accepting any special post in the 
army, either as officer or soldier. There is no reason to believe ~ 
that his service under Cyrus had actually the effect apprehended — 
by Sokratés, of rendering him unpopular at Athens. For 
though he was afterwards banished, this sentence was not 
passed against him until after the battle of Koréneia in 
394 B.C., where he was in arms as a conspicuous officer under 
Agesilaus, against his own countrymen and their Theban 
allies—nor need we look further back for the grounds of the 
sentence. 

Though Artaxerxés, entertaining general suspicions of his 
brother’s ambitious views, had sent down various persons to 
watch him, yet Cyrus had contrived to gain or neutralise these 
spies, and had masked his preparations so skilfully, that no 
intimation was conveyed to Susa until the march was about to 
commence. It was only then that Tissaphernés, seeing the 
siege of Miletus relinquished, and the vast force mustering at 
Sardis, divined that something more was meant than the mere 
conquest of Pisidian freebooters, and went up in person to warn 


1 Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 4-9 3 v. 9, 22-24. 
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the King ; who began his preparations forthwith! That which 
Tissaphernés had divined was yet a secret to every man in the 
army, to Proxenus as well as the rest,—when Cyrus, having 
confided the provisional management of his satrapy to some 
Persian kinsmen, and to his admiral the Egyptian Tamos, 
commenced his march in a south-easterly direction from Sardis, 
‘through Lydia and Phrygia.? Three days’ march, a distance 
“stated at 22 parasangs,® brought him to the Meander: one 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 4; ii. 3, 19. 

Diodorus (xiv. 11) citing from Ephorus affirms that the first revelation to 
Artaxerxés was made by Pharnabazus, who had learnt it from the acuteness 

of the Athenian exile Alkibiadés. That the latter should have had any 
concern in it, appears improbable. But Diodorus on more than one 
occasion confounds Pharnabazus and Tissaphernés. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 19. 

® The parasang was a Persian measurement of length, but according to 
Strabo, not of uniform value in all parts of Asia: in some parts, held 
equivalent to 30 stadia, in others to 40, in others to 60 (Strabo, xi. p. 518 ; 
Forbiger, Handbuch der Alten Geograph. vol. i. p. 555). This variability 
of meaning is noway extraordinary, when we recollect the difference 
between English, Irish, and German miles, &c. 

Herodotus tells us distinctly what Ze meant by a parasang, and what the 
Persian government of his day recognised as such in their measurement of 
the great road from Sardis to Susa, as well as in their measurements of 
territory for purposes of tribute (Herod. v. 53; vi. 43). It was 30 Greek 
stadia = nearly 34 English miles, or nearly 3 geographical miles. The 
distance between every two successive stations, on the road from Sardis to 
Susa (which was ‘‘all inhabited and all secure,” 3:4 oikeouevns re Lmaca. 

Ka) doparéos), would seem to have been measured and marked in parasangs 
and fractions of a parasang. It seems probable, from the account which 
Herodotus gives of the march of Xerxes (vii. 26), that this road passed 
from Kappadokia and across the river Halys, through Kelzenze and Kolossze 
to Sardis ; and therefore that the road which Cyrus took for his march, 

_ from Sardis at least as far as Keleenze, must have been so measured and 

_ marked. 

Xenophon also in his summing up of the route (ii. 2, 6; vii. 8, 26) im- 
plies the parasang as equivalent to 30 stadia, while he gives, for the most 

part, each day’s journey measured in parasangs. Now, even at the outset 

of the march, we have no reason to believe that there was any official 
measurer of road-progress accompanying the army, like Beton, 6 

Bypariorhs *Adetdvdpov, in Alexander's invasion: see Athenzus, x. p. 

442, and Geier, Alexandri Magni Histor. Scriptt. p. 357. Yet Xenophon, 

throughout the whole march, even as far as Trebizond, states the day’s 
march of the army in parasangs ; not merely in Asia Minor, where there 

_ were roads, but through the Arabian desert between Thapsakus and Pylee 

—through the snows of Armenia—and through the territory of the bar- 

_barous Chalybés. He tells us that in the desert of Arabia they marched 90 

_ parasangs in thirteen days, or very nearly 7 parasangs per day—and that 

' too under the extreme heat of summer. He tells us further, that in the 

deep snows of Armenia, and in the extremity of winter, they marched 15 
parasangs in three days ; and through the territory (also covered with snow) 
of the pugnacious Chalybés, 50 paiasangs in seven days, or more than 7 
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additional march of eight parasangs, after crossing that river, 
forwarded him to Kolossz, a flourishing city in Phrygia, where — 


parasangs per day. Such marches, at 30 stadia for the parasang, are im- 
possible. And how did Xenophon measure the distance marched over? __ 

The most intelligent modern investigators and travellers— Major Rennell, 
Mr. Ainsworth, Mr, Hamilton, Colonel Chesney, Professor Koch, &c., 
offer no satisfactory solution of the difficulty. Major Rennell reckons the 
parasangs as equal to 2°25 geogr. miles: Mr. Ainsworth at 3 geogr. miles: 
Mr. Hamilton (Travels in Asia Minor, c. 42, p. 200) at something less than 
2% geogr. miles: Colonel Chesney (Euphrat. and Tigris, ch. 8, p. 207) at 
2°608 geogr. miles between Sardis and Thapsakus—at 1°98 geogr. miles, 
between Thapsakus and Kunaxa—at something less than this, without 
specifying how much, during the retreat. It is evident that there is no 
certain basis to proceed upon, even for the earlier portion of the route; 
much more, for the retreat. The distance between Ikonium and Dana (or 
Tyana), is one of the quantities on which Mr. Hamilton rests his calcula- 
tion ; but we are by no means certain that Cyrus took the direct route of 
march ; he rather seems to have turned out of his way, partly to plunder 
Lykaonia, partiy to conduct the Kilikian princess homeward, The other 
item, insisted upon by Mr. Hamilton, is the distance between Kelzenze and 
Kolossze, two places the site of which seems well ascertained, and which 
are by the best modern maps 52 geographical miles apart. Xenophon 
calls the distance 20 parasangs. Assuming the road by which he marched 
to have been the same with that now travelled, it would make the parasang 
of Xenophon = 2°6 geographical miles. I have before remarked that the 
road between Kolossze and Kelzenze was probably measured and numbered 
according to parasangs ; so that Xenophon, in giving the number of para- 
sangs between these two places, would be speaking upon official authority. 

Even a century and a halfafterwards, the geographer Eratosthenés found ~ 
it net possible to obtain accurate measurements, in much of the country 
traversed by Cyrus (Strabo, ii. p. 73). 

Colonel Chesney remarks—‘‘ From Sardis to Cunaxa, or the meunds of 
Mohammed, cannot be much under or over 1265 geographical miles ; 
making 2°364 geographical miles for each of the 535 parasangs given by 
Xenophon between these two places.” 

As a measure of distance, the parasang of Xenophon is evidently un- 
trustworthy. Is it admissible to consider, in the description of this march, 
that the parasangs and stadia of Xenophon are measurements rather of 
time than of space? From Sardis to Kelznz, he had a measured road 
and numbered parasangs of distance : it is probable that the same mensura- 
tion and numeration continued farther, as jar as Keramén-Agora and 
Kaystru-Pedion (since I imagine that the road from Keleenee to the Halys 
and Kappadokia must have gone through these two places)—and possibly 
it may have continued even as far as Ikonium or Dana. Hence, by these 
early marches, Xenophon had the opportunity of forming to himself 
roughly an idea of the time (measured by the course of the sun) which it 
took for the army to march one, two, or three parasangs: and when he 
came to the ulterior portions of the road, he called ¢hat length of time by 

‘the name of one, two, or three parasangs. Five parasangs seem to have 
meant with him a full day’s march ; three or four, a short day ; six, seven, 
or eight, a long or very long day. 

We must recollect that the Greeks in the time of Xenophon had no 
portable means of measuring hours, and did not habitually divide the day 
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Menon overtook him with a reinforcement of 1000 hoplites 
-and 500 peltasts,—Dolopés, A‘nianés, and Olynthians. He 
then marched three days onward to Kelzenz, another Phrygian 
city, “‘ great and flourishing,” with a citadel very strong both by 
nature and art. Here he halted no less than thirty days, in 
order to await the arrival of Klearchus, with his division of 
1000 hoplites, 800 Thracian peltasts, and 200 Kretan bowmen; 
at the same time Sophzenetus arrived with 1000 further hop- 
lites, and Sosias with 300. This total of Greeks was reviewed 
_ by Cyrus in one united body at Keleenze: 11,000 hoplites and 


- 2000 peltasts,} 
_ As far as Kelzenee, his march had been directed straight 
towards Pisidia, near the borders of which territory that city is 
situated. So far, therefore, the fiction with which he started 
was kept up. But on leaving Kelznz, he turned his march 
_ away from Pisidia, in a direction nearly northward ; first in two 
days, ten parasangs, to the town of Pelte; next in two days 
further, twelve parasangs, to Keramén-Agora, the last city in 
the district adjoining Mysia. At Pelte, in a halt of three 
days, the Arcadian general Xenias celebrated the great festival 
of his country, the Lykzea, with its usual games and matches, 
in the presence of Cyrus. From Keramén-Agora, Cyrus 
marched in three days the unusual distance of thirty pa:asangs,? 


into hours, or into any other recognised fraction. The Alexandrine 
astronomers, near two centuries afterwards, were the first to use &py in 
the sense of hour (Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i, p. 239). 
This may perhaps help to explain Xenophon’s meaning, when he talks 
about marching five or seven parasangs amidst the deep snows of Ar- 
-menia; Ido not however suppose that he had this meaning uniformly or 
steadily present to his mind. Sometimes, it would seem, he must have 
used the word in its usual meaning of distance. 
1 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 8,9. About Kelenz, Arrian, Exp, Al. i. 29, 2; 
Quint, Curt. iii. 1, 6, 
2 These three marches, each of ten parasangs, from Keramén-Agora to 
_ Kéystru-Pedion—are the longest recorded in the Anabasis. It is rather 
surprising to find them so; for there seems no motive for Cyrus to have 
hurried forward. When he reached Kaystru-Pedion, he halted five days. 
‘Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausend, Leipsic, 1850, p. 19) remarks that the three 
days’ march, which seem to have dropped out of Xenophon’s calculation, 
comparing the items with the total, might conveniently be let in here: so 
that these thirty parasangs should have occupied six days’ march instead of 
three: five parasangs per day. The whole march which Cyrus had hitherto 
made from Sardis, including the road from Keram6én-Agora to Kaystru- 
'Pedion, lay in the great road from Sardis to the river Halys, Kappadokia, 
‘and Susa. That road (as we see by the march of Xerxes, Herodot. vii. 
26; v. 52) passed through both Keleenz and Kolossz ; though this is a pro- 
‘digious departure from the straight line, At Kaystru-Pedion, Cyrus seems 
to have left this great road ; taking a different route, in a direction nearly 
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to a city called Kaystru-Pedion (the plain of Kaystrus), where 
he halted for five days. Here his repose was disturbed by the 
murmurs of the Greek soldiers, who had received no pay for 
three months (Xenophon had before told us that they were 
mostly men who had some means of their own), and who now 
flocked round his tent to press for their arrears. So impover- 
ished was Cyrus by previous disbursements—perhaps also by 
remissions of tribute for the purpose of popularising himself— 
that he was utterly without money, and was obliged to put 
them off again with promises. And his march might well 
have ended here, had he not been rescued from embarrassment 
by the arrival of Epyaxa, wife of the Kilikian prince Syennesis, 
who brought to him a large sum of money, and enabled him 
to give to the Greek soldiers four months’ pay at once. As to 
the Asiatic soldiers, it is probable that they received little 
beyond their maintenance. 

Two ensuing days of march, still through Phrygia, brought 
the army to Thymbrium; two more to Tyrizum. Each day’s 
march is called five parasangs.! It was here that Cyrus, halt- 
ing three days, passed the army in review, to gratify the 
Kilikian princess Epyaxa, who was still accompanying the 
march. His Asiatic troops were first made to march in order 
before him, cavalry and infantry in their separate divisions ; 
after which he himself in a chariot, and Epyaxa in a Harma- 


south-east towards Ikonium. About the point, somewhere near Synnada, 
where these different roads crossed, see Mr. Ainsworth, Trav. in the Track, 
te 

e258, 

q I do not share the doubts which have been raised about Xenophon’s 
accuracy, in his description of the route from Sardis to Ikonium: though 
several of the places which he mentions are not otherwise known to us, and 
their sites cannot be exactly identified. There is a great departure from 
the straight line of bearing. But we at the present day assign more weight 
to that circumstance than is suited to the days of Xenophon. Straight 
roads, stretching systematically over a large region of country, are not of 
that age: the communications were probably all originally made, between 
one neighbouring town and another, without much reference to saying of 
distance, and with no reference to any promotion of traffic between distant 
laces, 

‘ It was just about this time that King Archelaus began to “‘cut straight 
roads ” in Macedonia—which Thucydidés seems to note as a remarkable 
thing (ii. 100). 

1 Neither Thymbrium, nor Tyrizeum, can be identified. But it seems 
that both must have been situated on the line of road now followed by the 
caravans from Smyrna to Konieh (Ikonium), which line of road follows a 
direction between the mountains called Emir Dagh on the north-east, and © 
those called Sultan Dagh on the south-west (Koch, Der Zug der Zehn © 
Tausend, pp. 21, 22). 
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maxa (a sort of carriage or litter covered with an awning which 
opened or shut at pleasure), passed all along the front of the 
Greek line, drawn up separately. The hoplites were marshalled 
four deep, all in their best trim ; brazen helmets, purple tunics, 
greaves or leggings, and the shields rubbed bright, just taken 
out of the wrappers in which they were carried during a mere 
march.! Klearchus commanded on the left, and Menon on 
‘the right; the other generals being distributed in the centre. 
Having completed his review along the whole line, and taken a 
station with the Kilikian princess at a certain distance in front 
of it, Cyrus sent his interpreter to the generals, and desired 
that he might see them charge. Accordingly the orders were 
given, the spears were protended, the trumpets sounded, and 
the whole Greek force moved forward in battle array with the 
usual shouts. As they advanced, the pace became accelerated, 
and they made straight against the victualling portion of the 
Asiatic encampment. Such was the terror occasioned by the 
sight, that all the Asiatics fled forthwith, abandoning their 
property—Epyaxa herself among the first, quitting her palan- 
quin. Though she had among her personal guards some 
Greeks from Aspendus, she had never before seen a Grecian 
army, and was amazed as well as terrified ; much to the satis- 


1 Elxov de mdyres xpdvn XaAKa, Kal xXiTGvas powwiucods, cad Kvnuidas, Kal 
Tas Gomldas éxxekabapuevas. 
When the hoplite was on march, without expectation of an enemy, the 
shield seems to have been carried behind him, with his blanket attached to 
it (see Aristoph. Acharn., 1085, 1089-1149): it was slung by the strap 
round his neck and shoulder. Sometimes indeed he had an opportunity of 
relieving himself from the burden, by putting the shield in a baggage- 
waggon (Xen. Anab. i. 7, 20). The officers generally, and doubtless some 
soldiers, could command attendants to carry their shields for them (iv. 2, 
20; Aristoph. /. ¢.). 
On occasion of this review, the shields were unpacked, rubbed, and 
brightened, as before a battle (Xen. Hell. vii. 5, 20); then fastened round 
_ the neck or shoulders, and held out upon the left arm, which was passed 
_ through the rings or straps attached to its concave or interior side. 
Respecting the cases or wrappers of the shield, see a curious stratagem 
of the Syracusan Agathoklés (Diodor. xx. 11). The Roman soldiers 
also carried their shields in leathern wrappers, when on march (Plutarch, 
~ Lucull. c. 27). 
{ It is to be remarked that Xenophon, in enumerating the arms of the 
| Cyreians, does not mention dreas¢p/ates ; which (though sometimes worn, 
see Plutarch, Dion. c. 30) were not usually worn by hoplites, who carried 
_ heavy shields. It is quite possible that some of the Cyreian infantry may 
have had breastplates as well as shields, since every soldier provided his 
own arms: but Xenophon states only what was common to all. 


_ Grecian cavalry commonly wore a heavy breastplate, but had no 
_ shield. 


“ 
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faction of Cyrus, who saw in the scene an augury of his own 
coming success. 

Three days of further march (called twenty parasangs in all) 
brought the army to Ikonium (now Konieh), the extreme city 
of Phrygia; where Cyrus halted three days. He then marched 
for five days (thirty parasangs) through Lykaonia; which 
country, as being out of his own satrapy, and even hostile, he 
allowed the Greeks to plunder, Lykaonia being immediately 
on the borders of Pisidia, its inhabitants were probably 
reckoned as Pisidians, since they were of the like predatory 
character:? so that Cyrus would be partially realising the pre- 
tended purpose of his expedition. He thus too approached 
near to Mount Taurus, which separated him from Kilikia ; and 
he here sent the Kilikian princess, together with Menon and 
his division, over the mountain, by a pass shorter and more 
direct, but seemingly little frequented, and too difficult for the 
whole army; in order that they might thus get straight into 
Kilikia,? in the rear of Syennesis, who was occupying the 
regular pass more to the northward. Intending to enter with 
his main body through this latter pass, Cyrus first proceeded 
through Kappadokia (four days’ march, twenty-five parasangs) 
to Dana, or Tyana, a flourishing city of Kappadokia ; where he 
halted three days, and where he put to death two Persian 
officers, on a charge of conspiring against him.‘ 

This regular pass over Taurus, the celebrated Tauri-Pyle or 
Kilikian Gates, was occupied by Syennesis. Though a road 
fit for vehicles, it was yet 3600 feet above the level of the sea, 
narrow, steep, bordered by high ground on each side, and 
crossed by a wall with gates, so that it could not be forced 
if ever so moderately defended.® But the Kilikian prince, 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 16-19. 

2 Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 25. 

® This shorter and more direct pass crosses the Taurus by Kizil-Chesmeh, 
Alan Buzuk, and Mizetli: it led directly to the Kilikian seaport-town Soli, 
afterwards called Pompeiopolis. It is laid down in the Peutinger Tables 
as the road from Iconium to Pompeiopolis (Ainsworth, p. 40 seg. ; Chesney, 
Euph. and Tigr. ii. p. 209). 

4 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 20. 

5 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 21; Diodor. xiv. 20. See Mr. Kinneir, Travels in 
Asia Minor, p. 1163; Col. Chesney, Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i. p. 
293-354; and Mr. Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, 
p- 40 seg. 3; also his other work, Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. ch. °30, 
p- 70-77; and Koch, Der Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. aon for a 
description of this memorable pass. 

Alexander the Great, as well as Cyrus, was fortunate enough to find he 
impregnable pass abandoned; as it appears, through sheer stupidity or 
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alarmed at the news that Menon had already crossed the 
mountains by the less frequented pass to his rear, and that the 
fleet of Cyrus was sailing along the coast, evacuated his own 
impregnable position, and fell back to Tarsus; from whence 
he again retired, accompanied by most of the inhabitants, to 
an inaccessible fastness on the mountains. Accordingly Cyrus, 
ascending without opposition the great pass thus abandoned, 
reached Tarsus after a march of four days, there rejoining 
Menon and Epyaxa. Two lochi, or companies, of the division 
of Menon, having dispersed on their march for pillage, had 
been cut off by the natives; for which the main body of 
Greeks now took their revenge, plundering both the city and 
the palace of Syennesis. That prince, though invited by Cyrus 
to come back to Tarsus, at first refused, but was at length 
prevailed upon by the persuasions of his wife, to return under 
a safe conduct. He was induced to contract an alliance, to 
exchange presents with Cyrus, and to give him a large sum of 
money towards his expedition, together with a contingent of 
troops: in return for which it was stipulated that Kilikia 
should be no further plundered, and that the slaves taken 
away might be recovered wherever they were found.! 

It seems evident, though Xenophon does not directly tell us 
so, that the resistance of Syennesis (this was a standing name 
or title of the hereditary princes of Kilikia under the Persian 
crown) was a mere feint; that the visit of Epyaxa with a 
supply of money to Cyrus, and the admission of Menon and 
his division over Mount Taurus, were manceuvres in collusion 
with him; and that, thinking Cyrus would be successful, he 
was disposed to support his cause, yet careful at the same time 
to give himself the air of having been overpowered, in case 
Artaxerxés should prove victorious.” - 

At first, however, it appeared as if the march of Cyrus was 
destined to finish at Tarsus, where’he was obliged to remain 


recklessness of the satrap who ought to have defended it, and who had not 
sven the same excuse for abandoning it as Syennesis had on the approach 
of Cyrus (Arrian. E. A. ii. 43; Curtius, iii. 9, 10, 11). 

1 -Xen. Anab. i. 2, 23-27. 

2 Diodorus (xiv. 20) represents Syennesis as playing a double game, 
hough reluctantly. He takes no notice of the proceeding of Epyaxa. 

So Livy says; about the conduct of the Macedonian courtiers in regard 
© the enmity between Perseus and Demetrius, the two sons of Philip II. 
of Macedon: ‘*Crescente in dies Philippi odio in Romanos, cui Perseus 
ndulgeret, Demetrius summa ope adversaretur, prospicientes animo 
*xitum incauti a fraude fraterna juvenis—adjuvandum, quod futurum erat, 
att, fovendamque spem potentioris, Perseo se adjungunt,” &c. (Livy, 
SDs 
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twenty days. The army had already passed by Pisidia, the 
ostensible purpose of the expedition, for which the Grecian 
troops had been engaged; not one of them, either officer or 
soldier, suspecting anything to the contrary, except Klearchus, 
who was in the secret. But all now saw that they had been 
imposed upon, and found out that they were to be conducted 
against the Persian king. Besides the resentment at such 
delusion, they shrank from the risk altogether; not from any 
fear of Persian armies, but from the terrors of a march of 
three months inward from the coast, and the impossibility of 
return, which had so powerfully affected the Spartan king 
Kleomenés,! a century before ; most of them being (as I have 
before remarked) men of decent position and family in their 
respective cities. Accordingly they proclaimed their deter- 
mination to advance no farther, as they had not been engaged 
to fight against the Great King.” 

Among the Grecian officers, each (Klearchus, Proxenus, 
Menon, Xenias, &c.) commanded his own sevarate Civision, 
without any generalissimo except Cyrus himself. Each of 
them probably sympathised more or less in the resentment 
as well as in the repugnance of the soldiers. But Klearchus, 
an exile and a mercenary by profession, was doubtless pre- 
pared for this mutiny, and had assured Cyrus that it might be 
overcome. ‘That such a man as Klearchus could be tolerated 
as a commander of free and non-professional soldiers, is a 
proof of the great susceptibility of the Greek hoplites for 
military discipline. For though he had great military merits, 
being brave, resolute, and full of resource in the hour of 
danger, provident for the subsistence of his soldiers, and 
unshrinking against fatigue and hardship—yet his look and 
manner were harsh, his punishments were perpetual as well as 
cruel, and he neither tried nor cared to conciliate his soldiers ; 
who accordingly stayed with him, and were remarkable for 
exactness of discipline, so long as political orders required 
them,—but preferred service under other commanders, when 
they could obtain it. Finding his orders to march forward 
disobeyed, Klearchus proceeded at once in his usual manner 
to enforce and punish. But he found resistance universal ; he 
himself, with the cattle who carried his baggage, was pelted 
when he began to move forward, and narrowly escaped with 
his life. Thus disappointed in his attempt at coercion, he was 


1 See Herodot. y. 49. 2 Xen. Anab. i. 3, 1. 
3 Xen. Anab, ii. 6, 5-15. 


a 
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compelled to convene the soldiers in a regular assembly, and 
to essay persuasion. 

On first appearing before the assembled soldiers, this harsh 
and imperious officer stood for a long time silent, and even 
weeping: a remarkable point in Grecian manners—and ex- 
ceedingly impressive to the soldiers, who looked on him with 


_ surprise and in silence. At length he addressed them—“ Be 


not astonished, soldiers, to see me deeply mortified. Cyrus 
has been my friend and benefactor. It was he who sheltered 
me as an exile, and gave me 10,000 darics, which I expended 
not on my own profit or pleasure, but upon you, and in 
defence of Grecian interests in the Chersonese against Thracian 
depredators. When Cyrus invited me, I came to him along 
with you, in order to make him the best return in my power 
for his past kindness. But now, since you will no longer 
march along with me, I am under the necessity either of re- 
nouncing you or of breaking faith with him. Whether I am 
doing right or not, I cannot say: but I shall stand by you and 
share your fate. No one shall say of me that, having con- 
ducted Greek troops into a foreign land, I betrayed the Greeks 
and chose the foreigner. You are to me country, friends, 
allies: while you are with me, I can help a friend, and repel 
an enemy. Understand me well: I shall go wherever you go, 
and partake your fortune.” 

This speech, and the distinct declaration of Klearchus that 
he would not march forward against the King, was heard by 
the soldiers with much delight; in which those of the other 
Greek divisions sympathised, especially as none of the other 
Greek commanders had yet announced a similar resolution. 
So strong was this feeling among the soldiers of Xenias and 
Pasion, that 2000 of them left their commanders, coming over 
forthwith, with arms and baggage, to the encampment of 
Klearchus. ¢ 

Meanwhile Cyrus himself, dismayed at the resistance en- 
countered, sent to desire an interview with Klearchus. But 
the latter, knowing well the game that he was playing, refused 
to obey the summons... He however at the same time de- 
spatched a secret message to encourage Cyrus with the assurance 
that everything would come right at last—and to desire further 
that fresh invitations might be sent, in order that he (Klearchus) 
might answer by fresh refusals. He then again convened in 
assembly both his own soldiers and those who had recently 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 3, 2-7. Here, as on other occasions, I translate the 
sense rather than the words. 
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deserted Xenias to join him. “Soldiers (said he), we must 
recollect that we have now broken with Cyrus. We are no 
longer his soldiers, nor he our paymaster: moreover, I know 
that he thinks we have wronged him—so that I am both afraid 
and ashamed to go near him. He is a good friend—but a 
formidable enemy ; and has a powerful force of his own, which 
all of you see near at hand. This is no time for us to slumber. 
We must take careful counsel whether to stay or go; and if 
we go, how to get away in safety, as well as to obtain provisions. 
I shall be glad to hear what any man has to suggest.” 

Instead of the peremptory tone habitual with Klearchus, 
the troops found themselves now, for the first time, not merely 
released from his command, but deprived of his advice. Some 
soldiers addressed the assembly, proposing various measures 
suitable to the emergency: but their propositions were opposed 
by other speakers, who, privately instigated by Klearchus him- 
self, set forth the difficulties either of staying or departing. 
One among these secret partisans of the commander even 
affected to take the opposite side, and to be impatient for 
immediate departure. “If Klearchus does not choose to 
conduct us back (said this speaker), let us immediately elect 
other generals, buy provisions, get ready to depart, and then 
send to ask Cyrus for merchant-vessels—or at any rate for 
guides in our return march by land. If he refuses both these 
requests, we must put ourselves in marching order, to fight 
our way back; sending forward a detachment without delay 
to occupy the passes.” Klearchus here interposed to say, that 
as for himself, it was impossible for him to continue in com- 
mand; but he would faithfully obey any other commander 
who might be elected. He was followed by another speaker, 
who demonstrated the absurdity of going and asking Cyrus 
either for a guide or for ships, at the very moment when 
they were frustrating his projects. How could he be expected 
to assist them in getting away? Who could trust either his 
ships or his guides? On the other hand, to depart without 
his knowledge or concurrence was impossible. The proper 
course would be to send a deputation to him, consisting of 
others along with Klearchus, to ask what it was that he really 
wanted ; which no one yet knew. His answer to the question 
should be reported to the meeting, in order that they might 
take their resolution accordingly. 

To this proposition the soldiers acceded ; for it was but too 
plain that retreat was no easy matter. The deputation went to 
put the question to Cyrus ; who replied that his real purpose 
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was to attack his enemy Abrokomas, who was on the river 
Euphratés, twelve days’ march onward. If he found Abroko- 
mas there, he would punish him as he deserved. If, on the 
other hand, Abrokomas had fled, they might again consult 
what step was fit to be taken. 

The soldiers, on hearing this, suspected it to be a deception, 
but nevertheless acquiesced, not knowing what else to do. 
* They required only an increase of pay. Not a word was said 
about the Great King; or the expedition against him. Cyrus 
granted increased pay of fifty per cent. upon the previous rate. 
Instead of one daric per month to each soldier, he agreed to 
give a daric and a half.} 

This remarkable scene at Tarsus illustrates the character of 
the Greek citizen-soldier. What is chiefly to be noted, is, 
the appeal made to their reason and judgement—the habit, 
established more or less throughout so large a portion of the 
Grecian world, and attaining its maximum at Athens, of hearing 
both sides and deciding afterwards. The soldiers are indignant, 
justly and naturally, at the fraud practised upon them. But 
instead of surrendering themselves to this impulse arising out 
of the past, they are brought to look at the actualities of the 
present, and take measure of what is best to be done for the 
future. To return back from the place where they stood, 
against the wish of Cyrus, was an enterprise so full of difficulty 
and danger, that the decision to which they came was recom- 
mended by the best considerations of reason. To go on was 
the least dangerous course of the two, besides its chances of 
unmeasured reward. 

As the remaining Greek officers and soldiers followed the 
example of Klearchus and his division, the whole army 
marched forward from Tarsus, and reached Issus, the extreme 
city of Kilikia, in five days’ march—crossing the rivers Sarus ? 
and Pyramus. At Issus, a flourishing and commercial port in 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 3, 16-21. 

2 The breadth of the river Sarus (Scihun) is given by Xenophon at 300 
feet ; which agrees nearly with the statements of modern travellers (Koch, 
Der Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 34). 

Compare, for the description of this country, Kinneir’s Journey through 
Asia Minor, p. 1353 Col. Chesney, Euphratés and Tigris, ii. p. 211 ; Mi 
Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, p. 54. 

Colonel ‘Chesney affirms that neither the Sarus nor the Pyramus is ford- 
able. There must have been bridges ; which, in the then flourishing state 
of Kilikia, is by no means improbable. He and Mr. Ainsworth however 
differ as to the route which they suppose Cyrus to have taken between 
Tarsus and Issus. 
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the angle of the Gulf so called, Cyrus was joined by his fleet 
of 60 triremes—35 Lacedemonian and 25 Persian triremes: 
bringing a reinforcement of 700 hoplites, under the command 
of the Lacedemonian Cheirisophus, said to have been de- 
spatched by the Spartan ephors.! He also received a further 
reinforcement of 400 Grecian soldiers; making the total of 
Greeks in his army 14,000, from which are to be deducted the 
100 soldiers of Menon’s division, slain in Kilikia. 

The arrival of this last body of 400 men was a fact of some 
importance. They had hitherto been in the service of Abro- 
komas (the Persian general commanding a vast force, said to 
be 300,000 men, for the king, in Phcenicia and Syria), from 
whom they now deserted to Cyrus. Such desertion was at 
once the proof of their reluctance to fight against the great 
body of their countrymen marching upwards, and of the 
general discouragement reigning amidst the king’s army. So 
great indeed was that discouragement, that Abrokomas now 
fled from the Syrian coast into the interior; abandoning three 
defensible positions in succession—1, the Gates of Kilikia and 
Syria; 2, the pass of Beilan over Mount Amanus; 3, the 
passage of the Euphratés. He appears to have been alarmed 
by the easy passage of Cyrus from Kappadokia into Kilikia, 
and still more, probably, by the evident collusion of Syennesis 
with the invader.? 

Cyrus had expected to find the Gates of Kilikia and Syria 
stoutly defended, and had provided for this emergency by 
bringing up his fleet to Issus, in order that he might be able 
to transport a division by sea to the rear of the defenders. 
The pass was at one day’s march from Issus. It was a narrow 
road for the length of near half a mile, between the sea on 
one side, and the steep cliffs terminating Mount Amanus on 
the other. ‘The two entrances, on the side of Kilikia as well 
as on that of Syria, were both closed by walls and gates: 
midway between the two the river Kersus broke out from the 
mountains and flowed into the sea. No army could force this 
pass against defenders; but the possession of the fleet doubt- 
less enabled an assailant to turn it. Cyrus was overjoyed to 
find it undefended. And here we cannot but notice the 
superior ability and forethought of Cyrus, as compared with 


1 Diodor, xiv. 21. 

2 Xen. Anab. i. 4, 3-5. “ABpoxduas 8 od rodro émolnoev, BAX? ee) 
Hovce Kipoy ev Kidtkla dvra, avaorpépas éx owlens, mapa Baorréa 
arhaauvey, &c. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 21. 
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the other Persians opposed to him. He had looked at this 
as well as at the other difficulties of his march, beforehand, 
and had provided the means of meeting them; whereas, on 
the King’s side, all the numerous means and opportunities of 
defence are successively abandoned: the Persians have no 
confidence except in vast numbers—or when numbers fail, in 
treachery. 

Five parasangs, or one day’s march, from this pass, Cyrus 
reached the Phcenician maritime town of Myriandrus ; a place 
of great commerce, with its harbour full of merchantmen. 
While he rested here seven days, his two generals Xenias and 
Pasion deserted him ; privately engaging a merchant-vessel to 
carry them away with their property. They could not brook 
the wrong which Cyrus had done them in permitting Klearchus 
to retain under his command those soldiers who had deserted 
them at Tarsus, at the time when the latter played off his 
deceitful manceuvre. Perhaps the men who had thus deserted 
may have been unwilling to return to their original commanders, 
after having taken so offensive a step. And this may partly 
account for the policy of Cyrus in sanctioning what Xenias 
and Pasion could not but feel as a great wrong, in which a 
large portion of the army sympathised. The general belief 
among the soldiers was, that Cyrus would immediately despatch 
some triremes to overtake and bring back the fugitives. But 
instead of this, he summoned the remaining generals, and after 
communicating to them the fact that Xenias and Pasion were 
gone, added—‘“I have plenty of triremes to overtake their 
merchantman if I chose, and to bring them back. But I will 
do no such thing. No one shall say of me, that I make use 
of a man while he is with me—and afterwards seize, rob, or 
illuse him, when he wishes to depart. Nay, I have their 
wives and children under guard as hostages, at Trallés:! but 
even these shall be given up to them, in consideration of their 
good behaviour down to the present day. Let them go, if 
they choose, with the full knowledge that they behave worse 
towards me than I towards them.” This behaviour, alike 
judicious and conciliating, was universally admired, and produced 

1 Xen. Anab. i. 4, 6. | 

To require the wives or children of generals in service, as hostages for 
fidelity, appears to have been not unfrequent with Persian kings. On the 
other hand, it was remarked as a piece of gross obsequiousness in the 
Argeian Nikostratus, who commanded the contingent of his countrymen 
serving under Artaxerxés Ochus in Egypt, that he volunteered to bring up 


his son to the King as an hostage, without being demanded (Theopompus, 
Frag, 135 (ed. Wichers) ap. Athene. vi. p. 2 52). 
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the best possible effect upon the spirits of the army; im- 
parting a confidence in Cyrus which did much to outweigh 
the prevailing discouragement, in the unknown march upon 
which they were entering.? 

At Myriandrus Cyrus finally quitted the sea, sending back 
his fleet,? and striking with his land-force eastward into the 
interior. For this purpose it was necessary first to cross Mount 
Amanus, by the pass of Beilan, an eminently difficult road, 
which he was fortunate enough’ to find open, though Abro- 
komas might easily have defended it, if he had chosen.? Four 
days’ march brought the army to the Chalus (perhaps the river 
of Aleppo), full of fish held sacred by the neighbouring in- 
habitants ; five more days, to the sources of the river Daradax, 
with the palace and park of the Syrian satrap Belesys; three 
days further, to Thapsakus on the Euphratés. This was a great 
and flourishing town, a centre of commerce enriched by the 
important ford or transit of the river Euphratés close to it, 
in latitude about 35° 40’ N.4 The river, when the Cyreians 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 4, 7-9. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 21. 

3 See the remarks of Mr. Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Thousand, p. 58-61; and other citations respecting the difficult road 
through the pass of Beilan, in Mutzel’s valuable notes on Quintus Curtius, 
iii, 20, 13, p. IOT. \ 

4 Neither the Chalus, nor the Daradax, nor indeed the road followed by 
Cyrus in crossing Syria from the sea to the Euphratés, can be satisfactorily 
made out (Koch, Zug der Zehn Tausend, pp. 36, 37). 

Respecting the situation of Thapsakus—placed erroneously by Rennell 
lower down the river at Deir, where it stands marked even in the map 
annexed to Col. Chesney’s Report on the Euphratés, and by Reichard 
higher up the river, near Bir—see Ritter, Erdkunde, part x. b. iii. ; West- 
Asien, p. 14-17, with the elaborate discussion, p. 972-978, in the same 
volume ; also the work of Mr. Ainsworth above cited, p. 70. The situa- 
tion of Thapsakus is correctly placed in Colonel Chesney’s last work 
Lae ig and Tigr, p. 213), and in the excellent map accompanying that 
work ; though I dissent from his view of the march of Cyrus between the 
pass of Beilan and Thapsakus. 

Thapsakus appears to have been the most frequented and best-known 
passage over the Euphratés, throughout the duration of the Seleukid kings, 
down to 100 B.c. It was selected as a noted point, to which observations 
and calculations might be conveniently referred, by Eratosthenés and other 
geographers (see Strabo, ii. p. 79-87), After the time when the Roman 
empire became exteniled to the Euphratés, the new Zeugma, higher up the 
river near Bir or Bihrejek (about the 37th parallel of latitude) became more 
used and better known, at least to the Roman writers. 

The pass: age at Thapsakus was in the line of road from Palmyra to 
Karrhz in Northern Mesopotamia; also from Seleukeia (on the Tigris 
below Bagdad) to the other cities founded in Northern Syria by Seleukus 


Nikator and his successors, Antioch on the Orontés, Seleukeia in Pieria, 
Laodikeia, Antioch ad Taurum, &c. . 
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arrived, was four stadia, or somewhat less than half an English 
mile, in breadth. 

Cyrus remained at Thapsakus five days. He was now com- 
pelled formally to make known to his soldiers the real object 
of the march, hitherto, in name at least, disguised. He 
accordingly sent for the Greek generals, and desired them to 
communicate publicly the fact, that he was on the advance 
* to Babylon against his brother—which to themselves, probably, 

had been for some time well known. Among the soldiers, 
however, the first announcement excited loud murmurs, ac- 
companied by accusation against the generals, of having 
betrayed them, in privity with Cyrus. But this outburst was 
very different to the strenuous repugnance which they had 
before manifested at Tarsus. Evidently they suspected, and 
had almost made up their minds to, the real truth; so that 
their complaint was soon converted into a demand for a 
donation to each man, as soon as they should reach Babylon ; 
as much as that which Cyrus had given to his Grecian detach- 
ment on going up thither before. Cyrus willingly promised 
._ them five minz per head (about £19 5s.), equal to more than 
a year’s pay, at the rate recently stipulated of a daric and a 
half per month. He engaged to give them, besides, the full 
rate of pay until they should have been sent back to the Ionian 
coast. Such ample offers satisfied the Greeks, and served to 
counterbalance at least, if not to efface, the terrors of that 
unknown region which they were about to tread. 

But before the general body of Greek soldiers had pronounced 
their formal acquiescence, Menon with his separate division 
was already in the water, crossing. For Menon had instigated 
his men to decide separately for themselves, and to execute 
their decision, before the others had given any answer. “‘ By 
acting thus (said he) you will confer special obligation on Cyrus, 
and earn corresponding reward: If the others follow you 
across, he will suppose that they do so because you have set 
the example. If, on the contrary, the others should refuse, we 
shall all be obliged to retreat: but he will never forget that 
you, separately taken, have done all that you could for him.” 
Such breach of communion, and avidity for separate gain, at a 
time when it vitally concerned all the Greek soldiers to act in 
harmony with each other, was a step suitable to the selfish and 


The ford at Thapsakus (says Mr. Ainsworth, pp. 69, 70) ‘‘is celebrated to 
this day as the ford of the Anezeh or Beduins, On the right bank of the 
Euphratés there are the remains of a paved causeway leading to the very 
banks of the river, and continued on the opposite side.” 
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treacherous character of Menon. He gained his point, how- 
ever, completely: for Cyrus, on learning that the Greek troops 
had actually crossed, despatched Glus the interpreter to express 
to them his warmest thanks, and to assure them that he would 
never forget the obligation; while at the same oo he sent 
underhand large presents to Menon separately.1 He passed 
with his whole army immediately afterwards ; no man being 
wet above the breast. 

What had become of Abrokomas and his army, and why did 
he not defend this passage, where Cyrus might so easily have 
been arrested? We are told that he had been there a little 
before, and that he had thought it sufficient to burn all the 
vessels at Thapsakus, in the belief that the invaders could not 
cross the river on foot. And Xenophon informs us that the 
Thapsakenés affirmed the Euphratés to have been never before 
fordable—always passed by means of boats; insomuch that 
they treated the actual low state of the water as a providential 
interposition of the gods in favour of Cyrus: “the river made 
way for him to come and take the sceptre.” When we find 
that Abrokomas came too late afterwards for the battle of 
Kunaxa, we shall be led to suspect that he too, like Syennesis 
in Kilikia, was playing a double game between the two royal 
brothers, and that he was content with destroying those vessels 
which formed the ordinary means of communication between 
the banks, without taking any means to inquire whether the 
passage was practicable without them. The assertion of the 
Thapsakenés, in so far as it was not a mere piece of flattery 
to Cyrus, could hardly have had any other foundation than 
the fact, that they had never seen the river crossed on foot 
(whether practicable or not), so long as there were regular 
ferry-boats.? 

1 Xen. Anab. i. 4, 12-18, 

2 Xen. Anab. i, 4, 18. Compare (Plutarch, Alexand. 17) analogous) 
expressions of flattery—from the historians of Alexander, affirming that the 
sea near Pamphylia providentially made way for him—from the inhabitants 
on the banks of the Euphratés, when the river was passed by the Roman 
legions and the Parthian prince Tiridatés, in the reign of the Emperor - 
Tiberius (Tacitus, Annal. vi. 37); and by Lucullus still earlier (Plutarch, 
Lucull. c. 24). 

The time when Cyrus crossed the Euphratés, must probably have been 
about the end of July or beginning of August. Now the period of greatest 
height, in the waters of the Euphratés near this part of its course, is from 
the 21st to the 28th of May: the period when they are lowest, is about the 
middle of November (see Colonel Chesney’s Report on the Euphratés, 

Rennell erroneously states that they are lowest in August and 
aes (Expedit. of Xenophon, p. 277). The waters would thus be at 
a sort of mean height when Cyrus passed. 
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After crossing the Euphratés, Cyrus proceeded for nine days’ 
march? southward along its left bank, until he came to its 
affluent the river Araxés or Chaboras, which divided Syria 
from Arabia. From the numerous and well-supplied villages 
there situated, he supplied himself with a large stock of pro- 
visions, to confront the desolate march through Arabia on 
which they were about to enter, following the banks of the 
’ Euphratés still farther southward. It was now that he entered 
on what may be called the Desert—an endless breadth or 
succession of undulations “‘like the sea,” without any cultiva- 
tion or even any tree: nothing but wormwood and various 
aromatic shrubs.2 Here too the astonished Greeks saw, for 
the first time, wild asses, antelopes, ostriches, bustards, some 
of which afforded sport, and occasionally food, to the horsemen 
who amused themselves by chasing them; though the wild ass 
was swifter than any horse, and the ostrich altogether un- 
approachable. Five days’ march brought them to Korsété, a 
town which had been abandoned by its inhabitants—probably 
however leaving the provision-dealers behind, as had before 
happened at Tarsus, in Kilikia ; since the army here increased 
their supplies for the onward march. All that they could obtain 
was required, and was indeed insufficient, for the trying journey 
which awaited them. For thirteen successive days, and ninety 
computed parasangs, did they march along the left bank of the 
Euphratés, without provisions, and even without herbage except 
in some few places. Their flour was exhausted, so that the 
soldiers lived for some days altogether upon meat, while many 
baggage-animals perished of hunger. Moreover the ground 
was often heavy and difficult, full of hills and narrow valleys, 
requiring the personal efforts of every man to push the cars 
and waggons at particular junctures: -efforts, in which the 


Mr. Ainsworth states that there were-only twenty inches of water in the 
ford at Thapsakus, from October 1841 to February 1842: the steamers 
Nimrod and Nitocris then struck upon it (p. 72), though the steamers 
1 ape and Tigris had passed over it without difficulty in the month of 

ay. 

1 Xenophon gives these nine days of march as covering fifty parasangs 
(Anab. i. 4, 19). But Koch|remarks that the distance is not half so great 
as that from the sea to Thapsakus: which latter Xenophon gives at sixty- 
five parasangs. There is here some confusion ; together with the usual 
difficulty in assigning any given distance as the equivalent of the parasang 
(Koch, Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 38). 

2 See the remarkable testimony of Mr. Ainsworth, from personal 
observation, to the accuracy of Xenophon’s description of the country, even 
at the present day. 

§ Xen. Anab. i. 2, 24. 
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Persian courtiers of Cyrus, under his express orders, took 
zealous part, toiling in the dirt with their ornamented attire. 
After these thirteen days of hardship, they reached Pyle, near 
the entrance of the cultivated territory of Babylonia, where 
they seem to have halted five or six days to rest and refresh.? 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 5, 4-8. 

2 T infer that the army halted here five or six days from the story after- 
wards told respecting the Ambrakiot Silanus, the prophet of the army ; 
who, on sacrificing, had told Cyrus that his brother would not fight for ten 
days (i. 7, 16). This sacrifice must have been offered, I imagine, during 
the halt—not during the distressing march which preceded. The ten days 
named by Silanus expired on the fourth day after they left Pyle. 

It is in reference to this portion of the course of the Euphratés, from the 
Chaboras southward down by Anah and Hit (the ancient Is, noticed by 
Herodotus, and still celebrated from its unexhausted supply of bitumen), 
between latitude 354° and 34°—that Colonel Chesney, in his Report on the 
Navigation of the Kuphrarés (p. 2), has the following remarks :— 

“« The -cenery above Hit, in itself very picturesque, is greatly heightened, 
as one is carried along the current, by the frequent recurrence, at very short 
intervals, of ancient irrigating aqueducts: these beautiful specimens of art 
and durability are attributed by the Arabs to the times of the ignorant, 
meaning (as is expressly understood) the Persians, when fire-worshippers, 
and in possession of the world. They literally cover both banks, and 
prove that the borders of the Euphratés were once thickly inhabited by a 
people far advanced indeed in the application of hydraulics to domestic 
purposes, of the first and greatest utility—the transport of water. The 
greater portion is now more or less in ruins, but some have been repaired, 
and kept up for use either to grind corn or to irrigate. The aqueducts are 
of stone, firmly cemented, narrowing to about 2 feet or 20 inches at top, 
placed at right angles to the current, and carried various distances towards 
the interior, from 200 to 1200 yards, 

“But what most concerns the subject of this memoir, is, the existence 
of a parapet wall or stone rampart in the river, just above the several 
aqueducts. In general, there is one of the former attached to each of the 
latter. And almost invariably, between two mills on the opposite banks, 
one of them crosses the stream from side to side, with the exception of a 
passage left in the centre for boats to pass up and down. The object of 
these subaqueous walls would appear to be exclusively, to raise the water 
sufficiently at low seasons, to give it impetus, as well as a more abundant 
supply to the wheels. And their effect at those times is, to create a fall in 
every part of the width, save the opening left for commerce, through which 
the water rushes with a moderately irregular surface. These dams were 
probably from four to eight feet high originally: but they are now 
frequently a bank of stones disturbing the evenness of the current, but 
always affording a sufficient passage for large boats at low seasons.” 

The marks which Colonel Chesney points out, of previous population 
and industry on the banks of the Euphratés at this part of its course, are 
extremely interesting and curious, when contrasted with the desolation de- 
picted by Xenophon ; who mentions that there were no other inhabitants 
than some who lived by cutting millstones from the stone quarries near, and 
sending them to Babylon in exchange for grain. It is plain that the 
population, of which Colonel Chesney saw the remaining tokens, either had 
already long ceased, or did not begin to exist, or to construct their dams 
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There was on the opposite side of the river, at or near this 
point, a flourishing city named Charmandé ; to which many of 
the soldiers crossed over (by means of skins stuffed with hay), 
and procured plentiful supplies, especially of date-wine and 
millet. 

It was during this halt opposite Charmandé that a dispute 
occurred among the Greeks themselves, menacing to the safety 
- of all. I have already mentioned that Klearchus, Menon, 
Proxenus, and each of the Greek chiefs, enjoyed a separate 
command over his own division, subject only to the superior 
control of Cyrus himself. Some of the soldiers of Menon 
becoming involved in a quarrel with those of Klearchus, the 
latter examined into the case, pronounced one of Menon’s 
soldiers to have misbehaved, and caused him to be flogged. 
The comrades of the man thus punished resented the proceeding 
to such a degree, that as Klearchus was riding away from the 
banks of the river to his own tent, attended by a few followers 


and aqueducts, until a period later than Xenophon. They probably began 
during the period of the Seleukid kings, after the year 300 B.c. For this 
line of road along the Euphratés began then to acquire great importance as 
the means of communication between the great city of Seleukeia (on the 
Tigtis, below Bagdad) and the other cities founded by Seleukus Nikator 
and his successors in the north of Syria and Asia Minor—Seleukeia in 
Pieria, Antioch, Laoikeia, Apameia, &c. This route coincides mainly 
with the present route from Bagdad to Aleppo, crossing the Euphratés at 
Thapsakus. It can hardly be doubted that the course of the Euphratés was 
better protected during the two centuries of the Seleukid kings (B.c. 300- 
100, speaking in round numbers), than it came to be afterwards, when that 
river became the boundary line between the Romans and the Parthians. 
Even at the time of the Emperor Julian’s invasion, however, Ammianus 
Marcellinus describes the left bank of the Euphratés, north of Babylonia, 

as being in several parts well cultivated, and furnishing ample subsistence. 

(Ammian. Mare. xxiv. 1.) At the time of Xenophon’s Anabasis, there was 
nothing to give much importance to the banks of the Euphratés north of 
Babylonia. 

Mr. Ainsworth describes the country on the left bank of the Euphratés, 
before reaching Pylz, as being now in the same condition as it was when 
Xenophon and his comrades marched through it —‘‘full of hills and 
narrow valleys, and presenting many difficulties to the movement of an 
army. The illustrator was, by a curious accident, left by the Euphratés 
steamer on this very portion of the river, and on the same side as the Perso- 
Greek army, and he had to walk a day and a night across these inhospit- 
able regions: so that he can speak feelingly of the difficulties which the 
Greeks had to encounter.” (Travels in the Track, &c. p. 81.) 

1 J incline to think that Charmandé must have been nearly opposite 
Pyle, lower down than Hit. But Major Rennell (p. 107) and Mr. Ains- 
worth (p. 84) suppose Charmandé to be the same place as the modern Hit 
(the Is of Herodotus). There i is no other known town with which we can 
identify it. 
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only, through the encampment of Menon—one of the soldiers 
who happened to be cutting wood, flung the hatchet at him, 
while others hooted and began to pelt him with stones. 
Klearchus, after escaping unhurt from this danger to his own 
division, immediately ordered his soldiers to take arms and 
put themselves in battle order. He himself advanced at the 
head of his Thracian peltasts, and his forty horsemen, in hostile 
attitude against Menon’s division ; who on their side ran to 
arms, with Menon himself at their head, and placed themselves 
in order of defence. A slight accident might have now brought 
on irreparable disorder and bloodshed, had not Proxenus, 
coming up at the moment with a company of his hoplites, 
planted himself in military array between the two disputing 
parties, and entreated Klearchus to desist from further assault. 
The latter at first refused. Indignant that his recent insult 
and narrow escape from death should be treated so lightly, he 
desired Proxenus to retire. His wrath was not appeased, until 
Cyrus himself, apprised of the gravity of the danger, came 
galloping up with his personal attendants and his two javelins 
in hand. ‘“ Klearchus, Proxenus, and all you Greeks (said he), 
you know not what you are doing. Be assured that if you now 
come to blows, it will be the hour of my destruction—and of 
your own also, shortly after me. For if your force be ruined, 
all these natives whom you see around, will become more hostile 
to us even.than the men now serving with the King.” On 
hearing this (says Xenophon), Klearchus came to his senses, 
and the troops dispersed without any encounter. 

After passing Pyle the territory called Babylonia began. 
The hills flanking the Euphratés, over which the army had 
hitherto been passing, soon ceased, and low alluvial plains 
commenced.? Traces were now discovered, the first through- 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 5, 11-17. 

2 The commentators agree in thinking that we are to understand by Pylee 
a sort of gate or pass, marking the spot where the desert country north of 
Babylonia—with its undulations of land, and its steep banks along the 
river—was exchanged for the flat and fertile alluvium constituting Baby- 
lonia proper. Perhaps there was a town near the pass, and named after it. 

Now it appears from Colonel Chesney’s survey that this alteration in the 
nature of the country takes place a few miles below Hit. He observes 
(Euphratés and Tigris, vol. i. p. 54)—‘‘Three miles below Hit, the 
remains of aqueducts disappear, and the windings become shorter and more 
frequent, as the river flows through a tract of country almost level.” There- 
abouts it isthat I am inclined to place Pyle. 

Colonel Chesney places it lower down, 25 miles from Hit. Professor 
Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 44), lower down still. Mr. Ainsworth 
places it as much as 70 geographical miles lower than Hit (Travels in the 
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out their long march, of an hostile force moving in their front, 

ravaging the country and burning the herbage. It was here 

that Cyrus detected the treason of a Persian nobleman named 

Orontés, whom he examined in his tent, in the presence of 

various Persians possessing his intimate confidence, as well as 

of Klearchus with a guard of 3000 hoplites. Orontés was 
_ examined, found guilty, and privately put to death.! 

After three days’ march, estimated by Xenophon at twelve 
parasangs, Cyrus was induced by the evidences before him, or 
by the reports of deserters, to believe that the opposing army 
was close at hand, and that a battle was impending. Accord- 
ingly, in the middle of the night, he mustered his whole army, 
Greeks as well as barbarians ; but the enemy did not appear 
as had been expected. His numbers were counted at this 
spot, and it was found that there were, of Greeks 10,400 
hoplites, and 2500 peltasts; of the barbarian or Asiatic force 
of Cyrus, 100,000 men with 20 scythed chariots. The numbers 
of the Greeks had been somewhat diminished during the march, 
from sickness, desertion, or other causes. The reports of 
deserters described the army of Artaxerxés at 1,200,000 men, 
besides the 6000 horse-guards commanded by Artagersés, and 
200 scythed chariots, under the command of Abrokomas, 
Tissaphernés, and two others. It was ascertained afterwards, 
however, that the force of Abrokomas had not yet joined, and 
later accounts represented the numerical estimation as too great 
by one-fourth. 

In expectation of an action, Cyrus here convened the 
generals along with the lochages (or captains) of the Greeks ; 
as well to consult about suitable arrangements, as to stimulate 
their zeal in his cause. Few points in this narrative are more 

_ striking than the language addressed by-the Persian prince to 
the Greeks, on this as well as on other occasions. 

“Tt is not from want of native forces, men of Hellas, that I 
have brought you hither, but because I account you better 
and braver than any number of natives. Prove yourselves now 
worthy of the freedom which you enjoy; that freedom for 
whieh I envy you, and which I would choose, be assured, in 
preference to all my possessions a thousand times multiplied. 
Learn now from me, who know it well, all that you will have to 


Track of the Ten Thousand, p. 81): compare Ritter, Erdkunde, West 
| Asien, x. p. 16; xi. p. 755-763.  / 
1 The description given of this scene (known to the Greeks through the 
communications of Klearchus) by Xenophon, is extremely interesting (Anab. 
i. 6), I omit it from regard to space. 
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encounter—vast numbers and plenty of noise: but if you 
despise these, I am ashamed to tell you what worthless stuff 
you will find in our native men. Behave well,—like brave 
men, and trust me for sending you back in such condition as 
to make your friends at home envy you: though 1 hope to 
prevail on many of you to prefer my service to your own 
homes.” 

“Some of us are remarking, Cyrus (said a Samian exile 
named Gaulités), that you are full of promises at this hour of 
danger, but will forget them, or perhaps will be unable to per- 
form them, when danger is over. . . .” ‘‘ As to ability (replied 
Cyrus), my father’s empire reaches northward to the region of 
intolerable cold, southward to that of intolerable heat. All in 
the middle is now apportioned in satrapies among my brother’s 
friends ; all, if we are victorious, will come to be distributed 
among mine. I have no fear of not having enough to give 
away, but rather of not having friends enough to receive it from 
me. To each of you Greeks, moreover, I shall present a 
wreath of gold.” 

Declarations like these, repeated by Cyrus to many of the 
Greek soldiers, and circulated among the remainder, filled all 
of them with confidence and enthusiasm in his cause. Such 
was the sense of force and superiority inspired, that Klearchus 
asked him—‘“ Do you really think, Cyrus, that your brother 
will fight you?” ‘Yes, by Zeus (was the reply): assuredly, if 
he be the son of Darius and Parysatis, and my brother, I shall 
not win this prize without a battle.” All the Greeks were 
earnest with him at the same time not to expose his own 
person, but to take post in the rear of their body.1 We shall 
presently see how this advice was followed. 

The declarations here reported, as well as the expressions 
employed before during the dispute between Klearchus and the 
soldiers of Menon near Charmandé—being, as they are, 
genuine and authentic, and not dramatic composition such as 
those of Atschylus in the Persze, nor historic amplification like 
the speeches ascribed to Xerxes in Herodotus—are among the 
most valuable evidences respecting the Hellenic character 
generally. It is not merely the superior courage and military 
discipline of the Greeks which Cyrus attests, compared with the 
cowardice of Asiatics—but also their fidelity and sense of 
obligation, which he contrasts with the time-serving treachery 
of the latter ;? connecting these superior qualities with the 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 7, 2-9. 2 Xen. Anab. i. 5, 16. 
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political freedom which they enjoy. To hear this young prince 
expressing such strong admiration and envy for Grecian free- 
dom, and such ardent personal preference for it above all the 
splendour of his own position—was doubtless the most flatter- 
ing of all compliments which he could pay to the listening 
citizen-soldiers. ‘That a young Persian prince should be cap- 
able of conceiving such a sentiment, is no slight proof of his 
‘mental elevation above the level both of his family and of his 
nation. The natural Persian opinion is expressed by the 
conversation between Xerxes and Demaratus! in Herodotus. 
To Xerxes, the conception of free-citizenship—and of orderly 
self-sufficing courage, planted by a public discipline patriotic as 
well as equalising—was not merely repugnant, but incompre- 
hensible. He understood only a master issuing orders to 
obedient subjects, and stimulating soldiers to bravery by means 
of the whip. His descendant Cyrus, on the contrary, had 
learnt by personal observation to enter into the feeling of 
personal dignity prevalent in the Greeks around him, based as 
it was on the conviction that they governed themselves, and 
that there was no man who had any rights of his own over 
them—that the law was their only master, and that in rendering 
obedience to it they were working for no one else but for them- 
selves.2. Cyrus knew where to touch the sentiment of Hellenic 
honour, so fatally extinguished after the Greeks lost their 
political freedom by the hands of the Macedonians, and 
exchanged for that intellectual quickness, combined with moral 
degeneracy, which Cicero and his contemporaries remark as the 
characteristic of these once high-toned communities. 

Having concerted the order of battle with the generals, 


1 See Herodot. vii. 102, 103, 209. Compare the observations of the 
Persian Achzmenés, c. 236. 

2 Herod. vii. 104. Demaratus says to/Xerxes, respecting the Lacedzemo- 
nians—’EAevdepo: yap edvres, ov mavra edcdOepol eiot’ erect: ydp oot 
Seamdrns vouos, Toy bmodetualyovogr TOAAP paddov 7) of ool oé. 

Again, the historian observes about the Athenians, and their extraordin- 
ary increase of prowess after having shaken off the despotism of Hippias 
(v. 78)—Andro? & ob Kar? &y podvoy GAAQ mavraxod, } lonyoptn bs ort 
Xphua omovdaiov’ ef kal "AOnvaior rupavvevdpevr pv, ovdapmev TOY opéas 
meploikedyTwy hoay Ta morAcuia, Guelvous, drarAaxGevres dé Tupdvywy, waKpo 
mparo. eyévovro. Ando By TaiTa, dtt Karexduevor wey eOcondKeov, ws 
Seordrn epyatduevor” ehevOepwOevtwy dé, avTds Exacros éwitG mpoduuéero 
epyder bar. 

Compare Menander, Fragm. Incert. CL. ap. Meineke, Fragm. Comm. 
Gree. vol. iv. p. 268— 

*EAcvOepos mas evi SeSovAwtar, vou" 
Avoiv 58 S00A0s, kat vou Kat Seomdrp. 
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Cyrus marched forward in cautious array during the next day, 
anticipating the appearance of the King’s forces. Nothing of 
the kind was seen, however, though abundant marks of their 
retiring footsteps were evident. The day’s march (called three 
parasangs) having been concluded without a battle, Cyrus 
called to him the Ambrakiotic prophet Silanus, and presented 
him with 3000 darics, or ten Attic talents. Silanus had 
assured him, on the eleventh day preceding, that there would 
be no action in ten days from that time: upon which Cyrus 
had told him—‘‘If your prophecy comes true, I will give you 
3000 darics. My brother will not fight at all, if he does not 
fight within ten days.” ? 

In spite of the strong opinion which he had expressed in reply 
to Klearchus, Cyrus now really began to conceive that no battle 
would be hazarded by his enemies ; especially as in the course 
of this last day’s march, he came to a broad and deep trench 
(30 feet broad and 18 feet deep), approaching so near to the 
Euphratés as to leave an interval of only 20 feet for passage. 
This trench had been dug by order of Artaxerxés across the 
plain, for a length said to be of twelve parasangs (about forty- 
two English miles, if the parasang be reckoned at thirty stadia), 
so as to touch at its other extremity what was called the Wall 
of Media. It had been dug as a special measure of defence 


1 Xen, Anab. i. 7, 14-17. 

2 From Pyle to the undefended trench, there intervened three entire days 
of march, and one part of a day; for it occurred in the fourth day’s march. 

Xenophon calls the three entire days, twelve parasangs in all. This 
argues short marches, not full marches. And it does not seem that the 
space of ground traversed during any one of them can have been consider- 
able. For they were all undertaken with visible evidences of an enemy 
immediately in front of them ; which circumstance was the occasion of the 
treason of Orontés, who asked Cyrus for a body of cavalry, under pretence 
of attacking the light troops of the enemy in front, and then wrote a letter 
to inform Artaxerxés that he was about to desert with this division. The 
letter was delivered to Cyrus, who thus discovered the treason. 

Marching with a known enemy not far off in front, Cyrus must have kept 
his army in something like battle order, and therefore must have moved 
slowly. Moreover the discovery of the treason of Orontés must itself have 
been an alarming fact, well calculated to render both Cyrus and Klearchus 
doubly cautious for the time. And the very trial of Orontés appears to have 
been conducted under such solemnities as must have occasioned a halt of 
the army. | 

Taking these circumstances, we can hardly suppose the Greeks to have got 

over so much as 30 English miles of ground in the three entire days of march. 
The fourth day they must have got over very little ground indeed ; not 
merely because Cyrus was in momentary expectation of the King’s main 
army, and of a general battle (i. 7, 14), but because of the great delay 
necessary for passing the trench. His whole army (more than 100,000 
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against the approaching invaders. Yet we hear with surprise, 
and the invaders themselves found with equal surprise, 
that not a man was on the spot to defend it: so that the whole 
Cyreian army and baggage passed without resistance through 
the narrow breadth of 20 feet. This is the first notice of any 
defensive measures taken to repel the invasion—except the 
_ precaution of Abrokomas in burning the boats at Thapsakus. 
‘Cyrus had been allowed to traverse all this immense space, and 
to pass through so many defensible positions, without having 
yet struck a blow. And now Artaxerxés, after having cut a 
prodigious extent of trench at the cost of so much labour— 
provided a valuable means of resistance, especially against 
Grecian heavy-armed soldiers—and occupied it seemingly 
until the very last moment—throws it up from some 
unaccountable panic, and suffers a whole army to pass 
unopposed through this very narrow gut. Having surmounted 
unexpectedly so formidable an obstacle, Cyrus as well as the 
Greeks imagined that Artaxerxés would never think of fighting 
in the open plain. All began to relax in that careful array 
which had been observed since the midnight review, insomuch 
that Cyrus himself proceeded in his chariot instead of on horse- 
back, while many of the Greek soldiers lodged their arms on 
the waggons or beasts of burden. 


men), with baggage, chariots, &c., had to pass through the narrow gut of 
20 feet wide between the trench and the Euphratés. He can hardly have 
made more than five miles in this whole day’s march, getting at night so far 
as to encamp 2 or 3 miles beyond the trench. We may therefore reckon 
the distance marched over between Pyle and the trench as about 32 miles 
in all; and two or three miles farther to the encampment of the next 
night. Probably Cyrus would keep near the river, yet not following its 
bends with absolute precision: so that in estimating distance, we ought to 
take a mean between the straight line and the full windings of the river. 

I conceive the trench to have cut the Wall of Media at a much wider 
angle than appears in Colonel Chesney’s map ; so that the triangular space 
included between the trench, the Wall, and the river, was much more 
extensive. The reason, we may presume, why the trench was dug, was, to 
defend that portion of the well-cultivated and watered country of Baby- 
lonia which lay outside of the Wall of Media—which portion (as we shall] 
see hereafter in the marches of the Greeks after the battle) was very 
considerable. | 

1 Xen. Anab. i. 7, 20. ' 

The account given by Xenophon of this long line of trench, first dug by 
order of Artaxerxés, and then left useless and undefended, differs from the 
narrative of Diodorus (xiv. 22), which seems to be borrowed from Ephorus. 
Diodorus says that the King caused a long trench to be dug, and lined with 
carriages and waggons as a defence for his baggage ; and that he afterwards 
marched forth from this entrenchment, with his soldiers free and unincum- 
bered, to give battle to Cyrus. Here is a statement more plausible than 
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On the next day but one after passing the undefended 
trench, they were surprised, at a spot called Kunaxa,! just 
when they were about to halt for the midday meal and repose, 
by the sudden intimation that the King’s army was approach- 
ing in order of battle on the open plain, Instantly Cyrus 
hastened to mount on horseback, to‘arm himself, and to put 
his forces in order, while the Greeks, on their side, halted and 
formed their line with all possible speed.2 They were on the 
right wing of the army, adjoining the river Euphratés ; Arizeus 
with the Asiatic forces being on the left, and Cyrus himself, 
surrounded by a body-guard of 600 well-armed Persian horse- 
men, in the centre. Among the Greeks, Klearchus commanded 


that of Xenophon, in this point of view, that it makes out the King to have 
acted upon a rational scheme: whereas in Xenophon, he appears at first to 
have adopted a plan of defence, and then to have renounced it, after 
immense Jabour and cost, without any reason, so far as we cansee. Yet I 
have no doubt that the account of Xenophon is the true one. Both the 
narrow passage, and the undefended trench, were facts of the most obvious 
and impressive character to an observing soldier. 

1 Xenophon does not mention the name Kunaxa, which comes to us from 
Plutarch (Artaxerx. c. 8), who states that it was 500 stadia (about 58 miles) 
from Babylon ; while Xenophon was informed that the field of battle was 
distant from Babylon only 360 stadia. Now, according to Colonel 
Chesney (Euphratés and Tigris, vol. i. p. 57), Hillah (Babylon) is distant 
gt miles by the river, or 614 miles direct, from Felujah. Following there- 
fore the distance given by Plutarch (probably copied from Ktesias), we 
should place Kunaxa a little lower down the river than Felujah. This 
seems the most probable supposition. 

Rennell and Mr, Baillie Fraser so place it (Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
p. 186, Edin. 1842), I think rightly: moreover the latter remarks, what. 
most of the commentators overlook, that the Greeks did not pass through 
the Wall of Media until long after the battle. See a note a little below, 
near the beginning of my next chapter, in reference to that Wall. 

2 The distance of the undefended trench from the battle-field of Kunaxa 
would be about 22 miles. First, 3 miles beyond the trench, to the first 
night-station : next, a full day’s march, say 12 miles: thirdly, a half day’s 
march, to the time of the midday halt, say 7 miles. 

The distance from Pyle to the trench having before been stated at 32 
miles, the whole distance from Pyle to Kunaxa will be about 54 miles. 

Now Colonel Chesney has stated the distance from Hit to Felujah 
Castle (two known points) as 48 miles of straight line, and 77 miles, if 
following the line of the river. Deduct four miles for the distance from 
Hit to Pyle—and we shall then have between Pyle and Felujah, a 
rectilinear distance of 44 miles. The marching route of the Greeks (as 
explained in the previous note, the Greeks following generally, but not 
exactly, the windings of the river) will give 50 miles from Pyle to Felujah, 
and 53 or 54 from Pyle to Kunaxa. 

In the Plan annexed to this volume will be found an illustration of the 
marches of the Cyreian army, as described by Xenophon, both immediately 
before, and immediately after, the battle of Kunaxa ; from Pyle to the 
crossing of the Tigris. 
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the right division of hoplites, with Paphlagonian horsemen and 
the Grecian peltasts on the extreme right, close to the river; 
Proxenus with his division stood next ; Menon commanded on 
the left. All the Persian horsemen around Cyrus had breast- 
plates, helmets, short Grecian swords, and two javelins in their 
right hands; the horses also were defended by facings both 

_ over the breast and head. Cyrus himself, armed generally like 
“the rest, stood distinguished by having an upright tiara instead 
of the helmet.. Though the first news had come upon them 
by surprise, the Cyreians had ample time to put themselves in 
complete order; for the enemy did not appear until the after- 
noon was advanced. First, was seen dust, like a white cloud— 
next, an undefined dark spot, gradually nearing until the 
armour began to shine, and the component divisions of troops, 
arranged in dense masses, became discernible. Tissaphernés 
was on the left, opposite to the Greeks, at the head of the 
Persian horsemen, with white cuirasses: on his right stood the 
Persian bowmen, with their gerrha, or wicker shields, spiked so 
as to be fastened in the ground while arrows were shot from 
behind them: next, the Egyptian infantry with long wooden 
shields covering the whole body and legs. In front of all, was 
a row of chariots with scythes attached to the wheels, destined 
to begin the charge against the Grecian phalanx.! 

As the Greeks were completing their array, Cyrus rode to 
the front, and desired Klearchus to make his attack with the 
Greeks upon the centre of the enemy ; since it was there that 
the King in person would be posted, and if that were once 
beaten, the victory was gained. But such was the superiority 
of Artaxerxés in number, that his centre extended beyond the 
left of Cyrus. Accordingly Klearchus, afraid of withdrawing 
his right from the river, lest he should be taken both in flank 
and rear, chose to keep his position on the right—and merely 
replied to Cyrus, that he would mdnage everything for the best. 

_ T have before remarked 2 how often the fear of being attacked 
on the unshielded side and on the rear, led the Greek soldier 
into movements inconsistent with military expediency; and it 
will be seen presently, that Klearchus, blindly obeying this 
habitual rule of precaution, was induced here to commit the 
capital mistake of keeping on the right flank, contrary to the 
more judicious direction of Cyrus. The latter continued for a 


1 Xen. Anab, i. 8, 8-11. 

2 Thucyd. v. 70. See vol. vii. ch. lvi. of this History. 

% Plutarch (Artaxerx. c. 8) makes this criticism upon Klearchus ; and it 
seems quite just. 
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short time riding slowly in front of the lines, looking alternately 
at the two armies, when Xenophon—one of the small total of 
Grecian horsemen, and attached to the division of Proxenus— 
rode forth from the line to accost him, asking if he had any 
orders to give. Cyrus desired him to proclaim to every one 
that the sacrifices were favourable. Hearing a murmur going 
through the Grecian ranks, he inquired from Xenophon what it 
was; and received for answer, that the watchword was now 
being passed along for the second time. He asked, with some 
surprise, who gave the watchword ? and what it wasP Xeno- 
phon replied that it was ‘‘Zeus the Preserver, and Victory.”— 
“‘T accept it,” replied Cyrus; ‘“‘let that be the word:’’ and 
immediately rode away to his own post in the centre, among 
the Asiatics. 

The vast host of Artaxerxés, advancing steadily and without 
noise, were now within less than half a mile of the Cyreians, 
when the Greek troops raised the pzean, or usual war-cry, and 
began to move forward. As they advanced, the shout became 
more vehement, the pace accelerated, and at last the whole 
body got intoarun.! This might have proved unfortunate, 
had their opponents been other Grecian hoplites; but the 
Persians did not stand to await the charge. ‘They turned and 
fled, when the assailants were yet hardly within bow-shot. 
Such was their panic, that even the drivers of the scythed 
chariots in front, deserting their teams, ran away along with 
the rest; while the horses, left to themselves, rushed apart in 
all directions, some turning round to follow the fugitives, others 
coming against the advancing Greeks, who made open order to 
let them pass. The left division of the King’s army was thus 
routed without a blow, and seemingly without a man killed on 
either side ; one Greek only being wounded by an arrow, and 
another by not getting out of the way of one of the chariots.” 
Tissaphernés alone—who, with the body of horse immediately 
around him, was at the extreme Persian left, close to the river 
—formed an exception to this universal flight. He charged 
and penetrated through the Grecian peltasts who stood opposite 
to him between the hoplites and the river. These peltasts, 
commanded by Episthenés of Amphipolis, opened their ranks 
to let him pass, darting at the men as they rode by, yet without 
losing any one themselves. ‘Tissaphernés thus got into the 
rear of the Greeks, who continued on their side to pursue the 
flying Persians before them.® 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 8, 17; Diodor, xiv. 23. 
2 Xen. Anab. i. 8, 17-20, * Xen. Anab. 1. 8,235 1.9, 3%\ 
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Matters proceeded differently in the other parts of the field. 
Artaxerxés, though in the centre of his own army, yet from his 
superior numbers outflanked Arizeus, who commanded the 
extreme left of the Cyreians.! Finding no one directly opposed 
to him, he began to wheel round his right wing, to encompass 
his enemies ; not noticing the flight of his left division. Cyrus, 
on the other hand, when he saw the easy victory of the Greeks 


.on their side, was overjoyed; and received from every one 


around him salutations, as if he were already king. Neverthe- 
less, he had selfcommand enough not yet to rush forward as if 
the victory was already gained,? but remained unmoved, with 
his regiment of six hundred horse round him, watching the 
movements of Artaxerxés. As soon as he saw the latter wheel- 
ing round his right division to get upon the rear of the Cyreians, 
he hastened to check this movement by an impetuous charge 
upon the centre, where Artaxerxés was in person, surrounded 
by the body-guard of 6000 horse under Artagersés. So vigorous 
was the attack of Cyrus, that with his 600 horse, he broke 
and dispersed this body-guard, killing Artagersés with his 
own hand. His own 600 horse rushed forward in pursuit of 
the fugitives, leaving Cyrus himself nearly alone, with only 
the select few called his “Table-Companions” around him. 
It was under these circumstances that he first saw his brother 
Artaxerxés, whose person had been exposed to view by the 
flight of the body-guards. The sight filled him with sucha 
paroxysm of rage and jealous ambition,’ that he lost all thought 
of safety or prudence—cried out, “I see the man ”—and rushed 
forward with his mere handful of companions to attack Arta- 
xerxés, in spite of the numerous host behind him. Cyrus 
made directly at his brother, darting his javelin with so true an 
aim as to strike him in the breast, and wound him through the 
cuirass : though the wound (afterwards cured by the Greek 
surgeon Ktesias) could not have been very severe, since 

1 Xen. Anab. i. 10, 4-8. 

2 Xen. Anab. i. 8, 21. 

Kipos 5¢, dpayv rovs “EAAnvas vixdvras Td Kal? Eavrods Kad SidKovras, 
Hdduevos kal mporxvvotmevos Hdn ws Bacideds brd ToV aud aitdy, 0d8 
Bs €&nxOn Sidney, &c. 

The last words are remarkable, as indicating that no other stimulus 
except that of ambitious rivalry and fraternal antipathy, had force enough 
to overthrow the self-command of Cyrus. 


3 Compare the account of the transport of rage which seized the Theban 
Pelopidas, when he saw Alexander the despot of Pherze in the opposite 


‘army; which led to the same fatal consequences (Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 


32; Cornel. Nepos, Pelop. c. 5). See also the reflections of Xenophon on 
the conduct of Teleutias before Olynthus.—Hellenic. v. 3, 7. 
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Artaxerxés did not quit the field, but, on the contrary, engaged 
in personal combat, he and those around him, against this 
handful of assailants. So unequal a combat did not last long. 
Cyrus, being severely wounded under the eye by the javelin of 
a Karian soldier, was cast from his horse and slain. ‘The small 
number of faithful companions around him all perished in his 
defence: Artasyras, who stood first among them in his con- 
fidence and attachment, seeing him mortally wounded and 
fallen, cast himself down upon him, clasped him in his arms, 
and in this position either slew himself, or was slain by order 
of the King.! 

The head and the right hand of the deceased prince were 
immediately cut off by order of Artaxerxés, and doubtless ex- 
hibited conspicuously to view. This was a proclamation to 
every one that the entire contest was at an end: and so it was 
understood by Arizeus, who together with all the Asiatic troops 
of Cyrus, deserted the field and fled back to the camp. Not 
even there did they defend themselves, when the King and his 
forces pursued them ; but fled yet farther back to the resting- 
place of the previous night. The troops of Artaxerxés got into 
the camp, and began to plunder it without resistance. Even 
the harem of Cyrus fell into their power. It included two 
Grecian women—of free condition, good family, and education 
—one from Phokza, the other from Miletus, brought to him 
by force from their parents to Sardis. The elder of these two, 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 8, 22-20. 

The account of this battle and of the death of Cyrus by Ktesias (as far as 
we can make it out from the brief abstract in Photius—Ktesias, Fragm. c. 
58, 59, ed. Bahr) does not differ materially from Xenophon. Ktesias men- 
tions the Karian soldier (not noticed by Xenophon) who hurled the javelin ; 
and adds that this soldier was afterwards tortured and put to death by Queen 
Parysatis, in savage revenge for the death of Cyrus. He also informs us 
that Bagapatés, the person who by order of Artaxerxés cut off the head and 
hand of Cyrus, was destroyed by her in the same way. 

Diodorus (xiv. 23) dresses up a much fuller picture of the conflict between 
Cyrus and his brother, which differs on many points, partly direct and 
partly implied, from Xenophon. 

Plutarch (Artaxerxés, c. 11, 12, 13) gives an account of the battle, and 
of the death of Cyrus, which he professes to have derived from Ktesias, but 
which differs still more materially from the narrative in Xenophon, Com- 
pare also the few words of Justin, v. II. 

Diodorus (xiv. 24) says that 12,000 men were slain of the king’s army at 
Kunaxa ; the greater part of them by the Greeks under Klearchus, who did 
_ not lose a single man. He estimates the loss of Cyrus’s Asiatic army at 
3000 men. But as the Greeks did not lose a man, so they can hardly have 
killed many in the pursuit ; for they had scarcely any cavalry, and no great 
number of peltasts—while hoplites could not have overtaken the flying 
Persians. 
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the Phokezean, named Milto, distinguished alike for beauty and 
accomplished intelligence, was made prisoner, and transferred 
to the harem of Artaxerxés ; the other, a younger person, found 
means to save herself, though without her upper garments, 
and sought shelter among some Greeks who were left in the 
camp on guard of the Grecian baggage. These Greeks repelled 
the Persian assailants with considerable slaughter ; preserving 
“their own baggage, as well as the persons of all who fled to 
them for shelter. But the Asiatic camp of the Cyreians was 
completely pillaged, not excepting those reserved waggons 
of provisions which Cyrus had provided in order that his 
Grecian auxiliaries might be certain under all circumstances 
of a supply.” 

While Artaxerxés was thus stripping the Cyreian camp, he 
was joined by Tissaphernés and his division of horse, who had 
charged through between the Grecian division and the river. 
At this time there was a distance of no less than thirty stadia, 
or 3% miles, between him and Klearchus with the Grecian 
division ; so far had the latter advanced forward in pursuit of 
the Persian fugitives. Apprised, after some time, that the 
King’s troops had been victorious on the left and centre and 
were masters of the camp-—but not yet knowing the death of 
Cyrus—Klearchus marched back his troops, and met the 
enemy's forces also returning. He was apprehensive of being 
surrounded by superior numbers, and therefore took post with 
his rear upon the river. In this position, Artaxerxés again 
marshalled his troops in front, as if to attack him; but the 
Greeks, anticipating his movement, were first in making the 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 10, 3. The accomplishments and fascinations of this 
Phokzean lady, and the great esteem in which she was held first by Cyrus 
and afterwards by Artaxerxés, have been exaggerated into a romantic story, 
in which we cannot tell what may be the proportion of truth (see Avlian, 
V. H. xii. 1; Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 26, 27; Justin, x. 2). Both Plutarch 
and Justin state that the subsequent enmity between Artaxerxés and his son 
Darius, which led to the conspiracy of the latter against his father, and to 
his destruction when the conspiracy was discovered, arose out of the 
passion of Darius for her. But as that transaction certainly happened at 
the close of the long life and reign of Artaxerxés, who reigned forty-six 
years—and as she must have been then sixty years old, if not more—we 
may fairly presume that the cause of the family tragedy must have been 
something different. | 

Compare the description of the fate of Bereniké of Chios, and Monime of 
Miletus, wives of Mithridatés king of Pontus, during the last misfortunes of 
that prince (Plutarch, Lucullus, c. 18). 

2 Xen. Anab. i. 10, 17. 

This provision must probably have been made during the recent halt at 
Pyle. 
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attack themselves, and forced the Persians to take flight even 
more terror-stricken than before. Klearchus, thus relieved 
from all enemies, waited awhile in hopes of hearing news of 
Cyrus. He then returned to the camp, which was found 
stripped of all its stores; so that the Greeks were compelled 
to pass the night without supper, while most of them also 
had had no dinner, from the early hour at which the battle 
had commenced.1 It was only on the next morning that 
they learnt, through Proklés (descendant of the Spartan king 
Demaratus, formerly companion of Xerxes in the invasion of 
Greece), that Cyrus had been slain; news which converted 
their satisfaction at their own triumph into sorrow and dismay.? 
Thus terminated the battle of Kunaxa, and along with it the 
ambitious hopes as well as the life of this young prince. His 
character and proceedings suggest instructive remarks. Both 
in the conduct of this expedition, and in the two or three years 
of administration in Asia Minor which preceded it, he displayed 
qualities such as are not seen in Cyrus called the Great, nor in 
any other member of the Persian regal family, nor indeed in 
any other Persian general throughout the history of the mon- 
archy. We observe a large and long-sighted combination—a 
power of foreseeing difficulties, and providing means before- 
hand for overcoming them—a dexterity in meeting variable 
exigencies, and dealing with different parties, Greeks or 
Asiatics, officers or soldiers—a conviction of the necessity, not 
merely of purchasing men’s service by lavish presents, but of 
acquiring their confidence by straightforward dealing and 
systematic good faith—a power of repressing displeasure when 
policy commanded, as at the desertion of Xenias and Pasion, 
and the first conspiracies of Orontés; although usually the 
punishments which he inflicted were full of Oriental barbarity. 
How rare were the merits and accomplishments of Cyrus, as a 
Persian, will be best felt when we contrast this portrait by 
Xenophon, with the description of the Persian satraps by 
Isokratés.2 That many persons deserted from Artaxerxés to 
Cyrus—none, except Orontés, from Cyrus to Artaxerxés— 
has been remarked by Xenophon. Not merely throughout 
the march, but even as to the manner of fighting at 
Kunaxa, the judgement of Cyrus was sounder than that 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 10, 18, 19, 

2 Xen. Anab. ii, 1, 3, 4. 

3 Isokratés, Orat. iv. (Panegyric.) s. 175-182: a striking passage, as 
describing the way in which political institutions work themselves into the 
individual character and habits. ; 
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of Klearchus. The two matters of supreme importance to 
the Greeks, were, to take care of the person of Cyrus, and 
to strike straight at that of Artaxerxés with the central 
division around him. Now it was the fault of Klearchus, 
and not of Cyrus, that both these matters were omitted; 
and that the Greeks gained only a victory comparatively in- 
significant on the right. Yet in spite of such mistake, not his 
“own, it appears that Cyrus would have been victorious, had he 
been able to repress that passionate burst of antipathy which 
drove him like a madman against his brother. The same in- 
satiable ambition, and jealous fierceness when power was con- 
cerned, which had before led him to put to death two first 
cousins, because they omitted in his presence an act of defer- 
ence never paid except to the King in person—this same im- 
pulse, exasperated by the actual sight of his rival brother, and 
by that standing force of fraternal antipathy so frequent in 
regal families,! blinded him for the moment to all rational 
calculation. 

We may however remark that Hellas, as a whole, had no 
cause to regret the fall of Cyrus at Kunaxa. Had he dethroned 
his brother and become king, the Persian empire would have 
acquired under his hand such a degree of strength as might 
probably have enabled him to forestall the work afterwards 
performed by the Macedonian kings, and to make the Greeks 


1 Diodorus (xiv. 23) notices the legendary pair of hostile brothers, 
Eteoklés and Polyneikés, as a parallel. Compare Tacitus, Annal. iv. 60. 
*¢ Atrox Drusi ingenium, super cupidinem potentiz, et so/ita fratribus odia, 
accendebatur invidia, quod mater Agrippina promptior Neroni erat,” &c. ; 
and Justin, xlii. 4. 

Compare also the interesting narrative of M. Prosper Mérimée, in his 
Life of Don Pedro of Castile ; a prince commonly known by the name of 
Peter the Cruel. Don Pedro was dethroned, and slain in personal conflict, 
by the hand of his bastard brother, Henri of Transtamare. 

At the battle of Navarrete, in 1367, says M. Mérimée, ‘‘Don Pédre, 
qui, pendant le combat, s’était jeté au plus fort de la mélée, s’acharna long 
temps a la poursuite des fuyards. On le voyait galopper dans la plaine, 
monté sur un cheval noir, sa banniére armoriée de Castille devant lui, 
cherchant son frére partout ot Von combattait encore, et criant, échauffé 
par le carnage—‘ Ou est ce \batard, qui se nomme roi de Castille?’” 
(Histoire de Don Pédre, p 504.) 

Ultimately Don Pedro, blocked up and almost starved out in the castle 
of Montiel, was entrapped by simulated negotiations into the power of his 
enemies. He was slain in personal conflict by the dagger of his brother 
Henri, after a desperate struggle, in which he seemed likely to prevail, if 
Henri had not been partially aided by a bystander. 

This tragical scene (on the night of the 23rd of March, 1369) is graphically 
described by M. Mérimée (p. 564-566). 
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in Europe as well as those in Asia his dependents. He would 
have employed Grecian military organisation against Grecian 
independence, as Philip and Alexander did after him, His 
money would have enabled him to hire an overwhelming force of 
Grecian officers and soldiers, who would (to use the expression 
of Proxenus as recorded by Xenophon?) have thought him a 
better friend to them than their own country. It would have 
enabled him also to take advantage of dissension and venality 
in the interior of each Grecian city, and thus to weaken their 
means of defence while he strengthened his own means of 
attack. This was a policy which none of the Persian kings, 
from Darius son of Hystaspés down to Darius Codemannus, 
had ability or perseverance enough to follow out: none of 
them knew either the true value of Grecian instruments, or 
how to employ them with effect. The whole conduct of Cyrus, 
in reference to this memorable expedition, manifests a superior 
intelligence, competent to use the resources which victory 
would have put in his hands,—and an ambition likely to use 
them against the Greeks, in avenging the humiliations of 
Marathon, Salamis, and the peace of Kallias. 


CHAPTER LXX 
RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS 


THE first triumphant feeling of the Greek troops at Kunaxa 
was exchanged, as soon as they learnt the death of Cyrus, for 
dismay and sorrow; accompanied by unavailing repentance for 
the venture into which he and Klearchus had seduced them. 
Probably Klearchus himself too repented, and with good 
reason, of having displayed, in his manner of fighting the 
battle, so little foresight, and so little regard either to the 
injunctions or to the safety of Cyrus. Nevertheless he still 
maintained the tone of a victor in the field, and after expres- 
sions of grief for the fate of the young prince, desired Proklés 
and Glus to return to Arizeus, with the reply, that the Greeks 
on their side were conquerors without any enemy remaining ; 
that they were about to march onward against Artaxerxés ; 


1 Xen. Anab. iii. 1, A “Cmoxveiro dé abrdy (Zevopavra Tipdgevos), él 
e001, plrov Kipw momncev: dv avrds pn kpelttTw EavTg vouttery 
TiS Tarpldos. 
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and that if Arizeus would join them, they would place him on 
the throne which had been intended for Cyrus. While this 
reply was conveyed to Arizeus by his particular friend Menon 
along with the messengers, the Greeks procured a meal as well 
as they could, having no bread, by killing some of the baggage 
animals ; and by kindling fire, to cook their meat, from the 
arrows, the wooden Egyptian shields which had been thrown 
“away on the field, and the baggage carts.1 

Before any answer could be received from Arizeus, heralds 
appeared coming from Artaxerxés; among them being Phalinus, 
a Greek from Zakynthus, and the Greek surgeon Ktesias of 
Knidus, who was in the service of the Persian king.” Phalinus, 
an officer of some military experience and in the confidence of 
Tissaphernés, addressed himself to the Greek commanders ; 
requiring them on the part of the King, since he was now 
victor and had slain Cyrus, to surrender their arms and appeal 
to his mercy. To this summons, painful in the extreme to a 
Grecian ear, Klearchus replied that it was not the practice for 
victorious men to lay down their arms. Being then called 
away to examine the sacrifice which was going on, he left the 
interview to the other officers, who met the summons of 
Phalinus by an emphatic negative. “If the King thinks him- 
self strong enough to ask for our arms unconditionally, let him 
come and try to seize them.” “The King (rejoined Phalinus) 
thinks that you are in his power, being in the midst of his 
territory, hemmed in by impassable rivers, and encompassed 
by his innumerable subjects.” —‘“‘ Our arms and our valour are 
all that remains to us (replied a young Athenian) ; we shall not 
be fools enough to hand over to you our only remaining trea- 
sure, but shall employ them still to have a fight for your 
treasure.”* But though several spoke in this resolute tone, 
there were not wanting others disposed to encourage a nego- 
tiation ; saying that they had been-faithful to Cyrus as long as 
he lived, and would now be faithful to Artaxerxés, if he wanted 

1 Xen. Anab. ii. I, 5-7. 

2 We know from Plutarch (Artaxer. c. 13) that Ktesias distinctly asserted 
himself to have been present at this interview, and I see no reason why we 
should not believe him. Plutarch indeed rejects his testimony as false, 
affirming that Xenophon would certainly have mentioned him, had he been 
there: but such an objection seems to me insufficient. Nor is it necessary 
to construe the words of Xenophon, jv 8 aitayv Sadivos eis “EAAnY 
(ii. 1, 7) so strictly as to negative the presence of one or two other Greeks. 
Phalinus is thus specified because he was the spokesman of the party—a 
military man. 

3 Xen. Anab. ii. 1, 12. ph ody ofov Ta pdva juiv &yada byvTa dyiy 
mapaddcew: 4AAG ov TovTols Kal wep) Tay tpuerépwy ayabGy paxoducba. 
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their services in Egypt or anywhere else. In the midst of this 
parley Klearchus returned, and was requested by Phalinus to 
return a final answer on behalf of all. He at first asked the 
advice of Phalinus himself; appealing to the common feeling 
of Hellenic patriotism, and anticipating, with very little judge- 
ment, that the latter would encourage the Greeks in holding 
out. “If (replied Phalinus) I saw one chance out of ten 
thousand in your favour, in the event of a contest with the 
King, I should advise you to refuse the surrender of your arms. 
But as there is no chance of safety for you against the King’s 
consent, I recommend you to look out for safety in the only 
quarter where it presents itself.” Sensible of the mistake which 
he had made in asking the question, Klearchus rejoined— 
“That is your opinion: now report our answer. We think we 
shall be better friends to the King, if we are to be his friends,— 
or more effective enemies, if we are to be his enemies—with 
our arms, than without them.” Phalinus, in retiring, said that 
the King proclaimed a truce so long as they remained in their 
present position—but war, if they moved either onward or 
backward. And to this Klearchus acceded, without declaring 
which he intended to do.} 

Shortly after the departure of Phalinus, the envoys despatched 
to Arizeus returned ; communicating his reply that the Persian 
grandees would never tolerate any pretensions on his part to the 
crown, and that he intended to depart early the next morning 
on his return; if the Greeks wished to accompany him, they 
must join him during the night. In the evening, Klearchus, 
convening the generals and the lochages (or captains'of lochi), 
acquainted them that the morning-sacrifice had been of a 
nature to forbid their marching against the King—a pro- 
hibition, of which he now understood the reason, from having 
since learnt that the King was on the other side of the Tigris, 
and therefore out of their reach—but that it was favourable for 
rejoining Arius. He gave directions accordingly for a night- 
march back along the Euphratés, to the station where they had 
passed the last night but one prior to the battle. The other 
Grecian generals, without any formal choice of Klearchus as 
chief, tacitly acquiesced in his orders, from a sense of his 


superior decision and experience, in an emergency when no: 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 1, 14-22. Diodorus (xiv. 25) is somewhat copious in 
‘his account of the interview with Phalinus. But he certainly followed other 
authorities besides Xenophon, if even it be true that he had Xenophon 
before him. The allusion to the past heroism of Leonidas seems rather in 
the style of Ephorus. > \ 


\ 
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one knew what to propose. The night-march was successfully 
accomplished, so that they joined Arizeus at the preceding 
station about midnight; not without the alarming symptom 
however, that Miltokythés the Thracian deserted to the King 
at the head of 340 of his countrymen, partly horse, partly 
foot. 

The first proceeding of the Grecian generals was to exchange 
. solemn oaths of reciprocal fidelity and fraternity with Arizeus. 
According to an ancient and impressive practice, a bull, a 
wolf, a boar, and a ram, were all slain, and their blood allowed 
to run into the hollow of a shield ; in which the Greek generals 
dipped a sword, and Arizeus, with his chief companions, a 
spear.! The latter, besides the promise of alliance, engaged 
also to guide the Greeks in good faith down to the Asiatic 
coast. Klearchus immediately began to ask what route he 
proposed to take; whether to return by that along which they 
had come up, or by any other. ‘To this Arizeus replied, that 
the road along which they had marched was impracticable for 
retreat, from the utter want of provisions through seventeen 
days of desert; but that he intended to choose another road, 
which though longer, would be sufficiently productive to furnish 
them with provisions. There was, however, a necessity (he 
added), that the first two or three days’ marches should be of 
extreme length, in order that they might get out of the reach 
of the King’s forces, who would hardly be able to overtake 
them afterwards with any considerable numbers. 

They had now come 93 days’ march? from Ephesus, or 90 
from Sardis.2 The distance from Sardis to Kunaxa is, accord- 
ing to Colonel Chesney, about 1265 geographical miles, or 
1464 English miles. There had been at least 96 days of rest, 
enjoyed at various places, so that the total of time elapsed 
must have at least been 189 days, or a little more than half a 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 2, 7-9. 

Koch remarks however, with good reason, that it is difficult to see how 
they could get a wolf in Babylonia, for the sacrifice (Zug der Zehn Tausend, 

. 51). 

x ue is the sum total stated by Xenophon himself (Anab. ii. 1, 6). 
It is greater, by nine days, than the sum total which we should obtain by 
adding together the separate days’ march specified by Xenophon from 
Sardis. But the distance from Sardis to Ephesus, as we know from 
Herodotus, was three days’ journey (Herod. v. 55); and therefore the 
discrepancy is really only to the amount of six, not of nine. See Kriiger ad 
Anabas. p. 556; Koch, Zug der Z. T. p. 141. 

8 Colonel Chesney (Euphratés and Tigris, c. ii. p. 208) calculates 1265 
geographical miles from Sardis to Kunaxa or the Mounds of Mohammed. 
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year:1 but it was probably greater, since some intervals of rest 
are not specified in number of days. 

How to retrace their steps, was now the problem, apparently 
insoluble. As to the military force of Persia in the field, in- 
deed, not merely the easy victory at Kunaxa, but still more the 
undisputed march throughout so long a space, left them no 
serious apprehensions.” In spite of this great extent, popula- 
tion, and riches, they had been allowed to pass through the 
most difficult and defensible country, and to ford the broad 
Euphratés, without a blow: nay, the King had shrunk from 
defending the long trench which he had specially caused to be 
dug for the protection of Babylonia. But the difficulties which 
stood between them and their homes were of a very different 
character. How were they to find their way back, or obtain 
provisions, in defiance of a numerous hostile cavalry, which, 
not without efficiency even in a pitched battle, would be most 
formidable in opposing their retreat? The line of their upward 
march had all been planned, with supplies furnished, by Cyrus: 
—yet even under such advantages, supplies had been on the 
point of failing, in one part of the march. They were now, 
for the first time, called upon to think and provide for them- 
selves ; without knowledge of either roads or distances—with- 
out trustworthy guides—without any one to furnish or even to 
indicate supplies—and with a territory all hostile, traversed by 
rivers which they had no means of crossing. Klearchus him- 
self knew nothing of the country, nor of any other river except 
the Euphratés ; nor does he indeed in his heart seem to have 
conceived retreat as practicable without the consent of the 
King. The reader who casts his eye on a map of Asia, and 
imagines the situation of this Greek division on the left bank 
of the Euphratés, near the parallel of latitude 33° 30—will 
hardly be surprised at any measure of despair, on the part 
either of general or soldiers. And we may add that Klearchus 
had not even the advantage of such a map, or probably of any 
map at all, to enable him to shape his course. 

In this dilemma, the first and most natural impulse was to- 
consult Arizeus ; who (as has been already stated) pronounced, 
with good reason, that return by the same road was imprac- 
ticable ; and promised to conduct them home by another road 


1 For example, we are not told how long they rested at Pyle, or opposite 
to Charmandé. I have given some grounds (in the preceding chapter) for 
believing that it cannot have been less than five days. The army must 
have been in the utmost need of repose, as well as of provisions. 

2 Xen. Anab. i. 5, 9. 3 Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 6, 7. 
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—longer indeed, yet better supplied. At daybreak on the 
ensuing morning, they began their march in an easterly direc- 
tion, anticipating that before night they should reach some 
villages of the Babylonian territory, as in fact they did;! yet 
not before they had been alarmed in the afternoon by the sup- 
posed approach of some of the enemy’s horse, and by evidences 
that the enemy were not far off, which induced them to slacken 
‘their march for the purpose of more cautious array. Hence they 
did not reach the first villages before dark ; and these too had 
been pillaged by the enemy while retreating before them, so 
that only the first-comers under Klearchus could obtain accom- 
modation, while the succeeding troops, coming up in the dark, 
pitched as they could without any order. The whole camp 
was a scene of clamour, dispute, and even alarm, throughout 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 2, 13. "Emel yap jucpa eyévero, €mopetovto év de- 
Eta Exovres Ty HAtov, AoyiCduevor Hiew Gua HAlw Sdvovts eis nduas 
Tis BaBvAwvias xépas* Kad TodTO pev ovK eWedobncar. 

Schneider in his note on this passage, as well as Ritter (Erdkunde, part 
x. 3, p- 17), Mr. Ainsworth (Travels in the Track, p. 103), and Colonel 
Chesney (Euph. and Tigr. p. 219), understand the words here used by 
Xenophon in a sense from which I dissent. ‘*‘ When it was day, the army 
proceeded onward on their march, having the sun on their right hand ”— 
these words they understand as meaning that the army marched northward ; 
whereas in my judgement, the words intimate that the army marched 
eastward. To have the sun on the right hand, does not so much refer either 
to the precise point where, or to the precise instant when, the sun rises, — 
but to his diurnal path through the heavens, and to the general direction of 
the day’s march. This may be seen by comparing the remarkable passage 
in Herodotus, iv. 42, in reference to the alleged circumnavigation of Africa, 
from the Red Sea round the Cape of Good Hope to the Strait of Gibraltar, 
by the Phoenicians, under the order of Nekos. These Phcenicians said 
“*that in sailing round Africa (from the Red Sea) they had the sun on their 
right hand ”—és rhy A:Binv mepimAdovres Tov HéALov ~aXov em) FekrG. 
Herodotus rejects this statement as incredible. Not knowing the phe- 
nomena of a southern latitude beyond the tropic of Capricorn, he could not 
imagine that men in sailing from East to West could possibly have the sun 
on their 7¢ght hand: any man journeying from the Red Sea to the Straits 
of Gibraltar must, in his judgement, have the sun on the /ef¢ hand, as he 
himself had-always experienced in the north latitude of the Mediterranean 
or the African coast. See ch. xviii. of this History. 

Tn addition to this reason, we may remark, that Arizeus and the Greeks, 
starting from their camp on the banks of the Euphratés (the place where 
they had passed the last night but one before the battle of Kunaxa) and 
marching orthward, could not expect to arrive, and could not really 
arrive, at villages of the Babylonian territory. But they might naturally 
expect to do so, if they marched eastward, towards the Tigris. Nor would 
they have hit upon the enemy in a northerly march, which would in fact 
have been something near to a return upon their own previous steps. They 
would moreover have been stopped by the undefended trench, which 
could only be passed at the narrow opening close to the Euphratés. 
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the night. No provisions could be obtained. Early the next 
morning Klearchus ordered them under arms; and desiring to 
expose the groundless nature of the alarm, caused the herald 
to proclaim, that whoever would denounce ‘the person who had 
let the ass into the camp on the preceding night, should be 
rewarded with a talent of silver.t 

What was the project of route entertained by Arizeus, we 
cannot ascertain ;* since it was not further pursued. For the 
effect of the unexpected arrival of the Greeks as if to attack 
the enemy—and even the clamour and shouting of the camp 
during the night—so intimidated the Persian commanders, that 
they sent heralds the next morning to treat about a truce. The 
contrast between this message, and the haughty summons of 
the preceding day to lay down their arms, was sensibly felt by 
the Grecian officers, and taught them that the proper way of 
dealing with the Persians was by a bold and aggressive 
demeanour. When Klearchus was apprised of the arrival 
of the heralds, he desired them at first to wait at the out- 
posts until he was at leisure: then, having put his troops into 
the best possible order, with a phalanx compact. on every 
side to the eye, and the unarmed persons out of sight, he 
desired the heralds to be admitted. He marched out to meet 
them with the most showy and best-armed soldiers immediately 
around him, and when they informed him that they had come 
from the King with instructions to propose a truce, and to 
report on what conditions the Greeks would agree to it, 
Klearchus replied abruptly—“ Well then—go and tell the 
King, that our first business must be to fight; for we have 
nothing to eat, nor will any man presume to talk to Greeks 
about a truce, without first providing dinner for them.” With 
this reply the heralds rode off, but returned very speedily ; thus 
making it plain that the King, or the commanding officer, was 
near at hand. They brought word that the King thought their 
answer reasonable, and had sent guides to conduct them to a 
place where they would obtain provisions, if the truce should 
be concluded. 

After an affected delay and hesitation, in order to impose 
upon the Persians, Klearchus concluded the truce, and desired 
that the guides would conduct the army to those quarters where 


* Xen, Anab. ii. 2, 20. This seems to have been a standing military 
jest, to make the soldiers laugh at their past panic. See the references in 
Kriiger and Schneider’s notes, 

2 Diodorus (xiv. 25) tells us that Arizeus intended to guide them towards 
Paphlagonia: a very loose indication. 
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provisions could be had. He was most circumspect in main- 
taining exact order during the march, himself taking charge of 
the rear guard. The guides led them over many ditches and 
channels, full of water, and cut for the purpose of irrigation ; 
some so broad and deep that they could not be crossed without 
bridges. The army had to put together bridges for the occasion, 
from palm-trees either already fallen, or expressly cut down. 
- This was a troublesome business, which Klearchus himself 
superintended with peculiar strictness. He carried his spear 
in the left hand, his stick in the right ; employing the latter to 
chastise any soldier who seemed remiss—and even plunging 
into the mud and lending his own hands in aid wherever it was 
necessary.1 As it was not the usual season of irrigation for 
_ crops he suspected that the canals had been filled on this 
occasion expressly to intimidate the Greeks, by impressing 
them with the difficulties of their prospective march; and he 
was anxious to demonstrate to the Persians that these difficulties 
were no more than Grecian energy could easily surmount. 

At length they reached certain villages indicated by their 
guides for quarters and provision ; and here for the first time 
they had a sample of that unparalleled abundance of the 
Babylonian territory, which Herodotus is afraid to describe 
with numerical precision. Large quantities of corn,—dates not 
only in great numbers, but of such beauty, freshness, size, and 
flavour, as no Greek had ever seen or tasted, insomuch that 
fruit like what was imported into Greece, was disregarded and 
left for the slaves—wine and vinegar, both also made from the 
date-palm : these are the luxuries which Xenophon is eloquent 
in describing, after his recent period of scanty fare and anxious 
apprehension ; not without also noticing the headaches which 
such new and luscious food, in unlimited quantity, brought 
upon himself and others.? 

After three days passed in these restorative quarters, they 
were visited by Tissaphernés, accompanied by four Persian 
grandees and a suite of slaves. The satrap began to opena 
negotiation with Klearchus and the other generals. Speaking 
through an interpreter, he stated to them that the vicinity of his 
satrapy to Greece impressed him with a strong interest in favour 
of the Cyreian Greeks, and made him anxious to rescue them 
out of their present desperate situation; that he had solicited 
the King’s permission to save them, as a personal recompense 
to himself for having been the first to forewarn him of the 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 3, 7, 13. 2 Xen, Anab. ii. 3, 14, 17. 
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schemes of Cyrus, and for having been the only Persian who 
had not fled before the Greeks at Kunaxa; that the King had 
promised to consider this point, and had sent him in the mean 
time to ask the Greeks what their purpose was in coming up 
to attack him; and that he trusted the Greeks would give him 
a conciliatory answer to carry, back, in order that he might have 
less difficulty in realising what he desired for their benefit. To 
this Klearchus, after first deliberating apart with the other 
officers, replied, that the army had come together, and had even 
commenced their march, without any purpose of hostility to the 
King ; that Cyrus had brought them up the country under false 
pretences, but that they had been ashamed to desert him in the 
midst of danger, since he had always treated them generously ; 
that since Cyrus was now dead, they had no purpose of hostility 
against the King, but were only anxious to return home; that 
they were prepared to repel hostility from all quarters, but would 
be not less prompt in requiting favour or assistance. With this 
answer Tissaphernés departed, and returned on the next day 
but one, informing them that he had obtained the King’s per- 
mission to save the Grecian army—though not without great 
opposition, since many Persian counsellors contended that it 
was unworthy of the King’s dignity, to suffer those who had 
assailed him to escape. ‘I am nowready (said he) to conclude 
a covenant and exchange oaths with you; engaging to conduct 
you safely back into Greece, with the country friendly, and with 
a regular market for you to purchase provisions. You must 
stipulate on your part always to pay for your provisions, and to 
do no damage to the country: if I do not furnish you with 
provisions to buy, you are then at liberty to take them where 
you can find them.” Well were the Greeks content to enter 
into such a covenant, which: was sworn, with hands given 
upon it, by Klearchus, the other generals, and the lochages, on 
their side—and by Tissaphernés with the King’s brother-in-law 
on the other. Tissaphernés then left them, saying that he would 
go back to the King, make preparations, and return to reconduct 
the Greeks home ; going himself to his own satrapy.! 

The statements of Ktesias, though known to us only in- 
directly, and not to be received without caution, afford ground 
for believing that Queen Parysatis decidedly wished success to 
her son Cyrus in his contest for the throne—that the first report 
conveyed to her of the battle of Kunaxa, announcing the victory 
of Cyrus, filled her with joy, which was exchanged for bitter 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 3, 18-27. 
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sorrow when she was informed of his death,—that she caused 
to be slain with horrible tortures all those, who, though acting 
in the Persian army and for the defence of Artaxerxés, had any 
participation in the death of Cyrus—and that she showed 
favourable dispositions towards the Cyreian Greeks.! It may 
seem probable, further, that her influence may have been exerted 
to procure for them an unimpeded retreat, without anticipating 
‘the use afterwards made by Tissaphernés (as will soon appear) 
of the present convention. And in one point of view, the 
Persian king had an interest in facilitating their retreat. For 
the very circumstance which rendered retreat difficult, also 
rendered the Greeks dangerous to him in their actual position. 
They were in the heart of the Persian empire, within seventy 
miles of Babylon; in a country not only teeming with fertility, 
but also extremely defensible ; especially against cavalry, from 
the multiplicity of canals, as Herodotus observed respecting 
Lower Egypt.? And Klearchus might say to his Grecian soldiers 
—what Xenophon was afterwards preparing to say to them at 
Kalpé on the Euxine Sea, and what Nikias also affirmed to the 
unhappy Athenian army whom he afterwards conducted away 
from Syracuse *—that wherever they sat down, they were suffi- 
ciently numerous and well-organised to become at once a city. 
A body of such troops might effectually assist, and would per- 
haps encourage, the Babylonian population to throw off the 
Persian yoke, and to exonerate themselves from the prodigious 
tribute which they now paid to the satrap. For these reasons, 
the advisers of Artaxerxés thought it advantageous to convey 
the Greeks across the Tigris out of Babylonia, beyond all pos- 
sibility of returning thither. This was at any rate the primary 
object of the convention. And it was the more necessary to 
conciliate the good-will of the Greeks, because there seems to 
have been but one bridge over the Tigris; which bridge could 
only be reached by inviting them to advance considerably farther 
into the interior of Babylonia. 

Such was the state of fears and hopes on both sides, at the 
time when Tissaphernés left the Greeks, after concluding his 
convention. For twenty days did they await his return, without 
receiving from him any communication ; the Cyreian Persians 
under Arizeus being encamped near them. Such prolonged and 


1 Ktesias, Persica, Fragm. c. 59, ed. Bahr ; compared with the remark- 
able Fragment. 18, preserved by the so-called Demetrius Phaléreus; see 
also Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 17. 

2 Herodot. i. 193; ii. 108; Strabo, xvii. p. 788. 

8 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 16; Thucyd. vii. 
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unexplained delay became, after a few days, the source of much 
uneasiness to the Greeks; the more so, as Arizus received 
during this interval several visits from his Persian kinsmen, and 
friendly messages from the King, promising amnesty for his 
recent services under Cyrus. Of these messages the effects were 
painfully felt, in manifest coldness of demeanour on the part of 
his Persian troops towards the Greeks. Impatient and suspici- 
ous, the Greek soldiers impressed upon Klearchus their fears, 
that the King had concluded the recent convention only to 
arrest their movements, until he should have assembled a larger 
army and blocked up more effectually the roads against their 
return. To this Klearchus replied—‘ I am aware of all that 
you say. Yet if we now strike our tents, it will be a breach of 
the convention, and a declaration of war. No one will furnish 
us with provisions : we shall have no guides : Arizeus will desert 
us forthwith, so that we shall have his troops as enemies instead 
of friends. Whether there be any other river for us to cross, I 
know not ; but we know that the Euphratés itself can never be 
crossed, if there be any enemy to resist us. Nor have we any 
cavalry,—while cavalry is the best and most numerous force of 
our enemies, If the King, having all these advantages, really 
wishes to destroy us, I do not know why he should falsely 
exchange all these oaths and solemnities, and thus make his 
own word worthless in the eyes both of Greeks and barbarians.”4 

Such words from Klearchus are remarkable, as they testify 
his own complete despair of the situation—certainly a very 
natural despair—except by amicable dealing with the Persians ; 
and also his ignorance of geography and the country to be 
traversed. This feeling helps to explain his imprudent 
confidence afterwards in Tissaphernés. 

That satrap however, after twenty days, at last came back, 
with his army prepared to return to Ionia—with the King’s 
daughter whom he had just received in marriage,—and with 
another grandee named Orontas. ‘Tissaphernés took the 
conduct of the march, providing supplies for the Greek troops 
to purchase ; while Arizeus and his division now separated them- 
selves altogether from the Greeks, and became intermingled with 
the other Persians. Klearchus and the Greeks followed them, 
at the distance of about three miles in the rear, with a separate 
guide for themselves ; not without jealousy and mistrust, some- 
times shown in individual conflicts, while collecting wood or 
forage, between them and the Persians of Arizeus. After three 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 3-8. 
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days’ march (that is, apparently, three days, calculated from the 
moment when they began their retreat with Arizeus) they came 
to the Wall of Media, and passed through it,! prosecuting their 
march onward through the country on its other or interior side. 
It was of bricks cemented with bitumen, 100 feet high, and 
20 feet broad ; it was said to extend a length of 20 parasangs 
(or about 70 miles, if we reckon the parasang at 30 stadia), and 
‘to be not far distant from Babylon. Two days of further march, 
computed at eight parasangs, brought them to the Tigris. 
During these two days they crossed two great ship-canals, one 
of them over a permanent bridge, the other over a temporary 
bridge laid on seven boats. Canals of such magnitude must 
probably have been two among the four stated by Xenophon to 
be drawn from the river Tigris, each of them a parasang distant 
from the other. They were 100 feet broad, and deep enough 
even for heavy vessels; they were distributed by means of 
numerous smaller channels and ditches for the irrigation of 
the soil; and they were said to fall into the Euphratés ; or 
rather perhaps they terminated in one main larger canal cut 
directly from the Euphratés to the Tigris, each of them joining 
this larger canal at a different point of its course. Within less 
than two miles of the Tigris was a large and populous city 
named Sittaké, near which the Greeks pitched their camp, on 
the verge of a beautiful park or thick grove full of all kinds of 
trees; while the Persians all crossed the Tigris, at the 
neighbouring bridge. 
1 Ken. Anab. li. 4, 12, AreAOdytes 8 Tpets oT aOmods, adplxovro mpds 
7) Mndlas nadovmevoy TeixXos, Kal mapHAVovatTovetaw. It appears to 
me that these three days’ march or ora@uof can hardly be computed from 
the moment when they commenced their march under the conduct of Tis- 
saphernés. Whoever looks at the Plan annexed to the present volume 
will see that there could not be a distance equal to three days’ march 
between the point from whence Tissaphernés began to conduct them, and 
any point of the Wall of Media at which, they were likely to pass through 
it. And if the Wall of Media be placed two days’ march farther to the 
southward, it cannot have had the length which Xenophon ascribes to it ; 
since the two rivers come gradually nearer to each other. On the other 
hand, if we begin from the moment when the Greeks started under conduct 
of Arizeus, we can plainly trace three distinct vesting-places (ara0uodbs) before 
they reached the Wall of Media. First, at the villages where the confusion 
and alarm arose (ii. 2, 13-21). Secondly, at the villages of abundant 
supply, where they concluded the truce with Tissaphernés, and waited 
twenty days for his return (ii. 3, 143 ii. 4, 9). Thirdly, one night’s halt 
under the conduct of Tissaphernés, before they reached the Wall of Media. 
_ This makes three distinct stations or halting-places, between the station 
(the first station after passing the undefended trench) from whence they 
started to begin their retreat under the conduct of Arizeus,—and the point 
where they traversed the Wall of Media, 
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As Proxenus and Xenophon were here walking in front of 
the camp after supper, a man was brought up who had asked 
for the former at the advanced posts. This man said that he 
came with instructions from Arizeus. He advised the Greeks 
to be on their guard, as there were troops concealed in the 
adjoining grove, for the purpose of attacking them during the 
night—and also to send and occupy the bridge over the Tigris, 
since Tissaphernés intended to break it down, in order that the 
Greeks might be caught without possibility of escape between 
the river and the canal. On discussing this information with 
Klearchus, who was much alarmed by it, a young Greek present 
remarked that the two matters stated by the informant con- 
tradicted each other ; for that if Tissaphernés intended to attack 
the Greeks during the night, he would not break down the 
bridge, so as both to prevent his own troops on the other side 
from crossing to aid, and to deprive those on this side of all 
retreat if they were beaten,—while, 1f the Greeks were beaten, 
there was no escape open to them, whether the bridge continued 
or not. This remark induced Klearchus to ask the messenger, 
what was the extent of ground between the Tigris and the canal. 
The messenger replied that it was a great extent of country, 
comprising many large cities and villages. Reflecting on this 
communication, the Greek officers came to the conclusion that 
the message was a stratagem on the part of Tissaphernés to 
frighten them and accelerate their passage across the Tigris ; 
under the apprehension that they might conceive the plan of 
seizing or breaking the bridge and occupying a permanent 
position in the spot where they were; which was an island, 
fortified on one side by the Tigris,—on the other sides, by inter- 
secting canals between the Euphratés and the Tigris.t Such an 


1 T reserve for this place the consideration of that which Xenophon states, 
in two or three passages, about the Wall of Media and about different 
canals in connexion with the Tigris—the result of which, as far as I can 
make it out, stands in my text. 

I have already stated, in the preceding chapter, that in the march of the 
day next but one preceding the battle of Kunaxa, the army came to a deep 
and broad trench dug for defence across their line of way, with the exception 
of a narrow gut of twenty feet broad close by the Euphratés ; through 
which gut the whole army passed. Xenophon says, ‘‘ This trench had been 
carried upwards across the plain as far as the Wall of Media, where indeed 
the canals are situated, flowing from the river Tigris ; four canals, 100 feet 
in breadth, and extremely deep, so that corn-bearing vessels sail along them. 
They strike into the Euphratés, they are distant each from the other by one 
parasang, and there are bridges over them—Ilaperérato 8 7 rd@pos tivw did 
Tod medlov em) Sddexa mapdoayyas, wEexpt TOV Mydlas relxous, évOa dy (the 
books print a full stop between relxovs and é@é@a, which appears to me 


id 
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island was a defensible position, having a most productive 
territory with numerous cultivators, so as to furnish shelter and 


incorrect, as the sense goes on without interruption) efoly af didpuxes, ard 
Tod Tlypnros worapot peovoat cial 5 TéTTapes, Td pev Epos TAEOpLatat, 
BaOeia: 5 iaxup@s, nal mAoia mA? ev avdrals oitaywyd: eicBddAAovcr dé eis 
Tov Evoppdrny, Stadrclrovor 8 Exdorn napacdyyny, yepupa & @reiow.” The 
present tense—eiolv af S:épuxes—seems to mark the local reference of évéa 


*to the Wall of Media, and not to the actual march of the army. 


Major Rennell (Illustrations of the Expedition of Cyrus, p. 79-87, &c.), 
Ritter (Erdkunde, x. p. 16), Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausend, pp. 46, 47), and 
Mr. Ainsworth (Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, p. 88) consider 
Xenophon to state that the Cyreian army on this day’s march (the day but 
one before the battle) passed through the Wall of Media and over the four 
distinct canals reaching from the Tigris to the Euphratés. They all indeed 
contest the accuracy of this latter statement ; Rennell remarking that the 
level of the Tigris in this part of its course is lower than that of the 
Euphratés ; and that it could not supply water for so many broad canals so 
near to each other. Colonel Chesney also conceives the army to have 
passed through the Wall of Media before the battle of Kunaxa. 

It seems to me, however, that they do not correctly interpret the words 
of Xenophon, who does not say that Cyrus ever passed either the Wall of 
Media or these four canals defore the battle of Kunaxa, but who says (as 
Kitiger, De Authentia Anabaseos, p. 12, prefixed to his edition of the 
Anabasis, rightly explains him) that these four canals flowing from the 
Tigris ave at, or near, the Wall of Media, which the Greeks did not pass 
through until long afer the battle, when Tissaphernés was conducting them 
towards the Tigris, two days’ march before they reached Sittaké (Anab. ii, 
4, 12). 

It has been supposed, during the last few years, that the direction of the 
Wall of Media could be verified by actual ruins still subsisting on the spot. 
Dr. Ross and Captain Lynch (see Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. 
ix. p. 446-473, with Captain Lynch’s map annexed) discovered a line of 
embankment which they considered to be the remnant of it. It begins on 
the western bank of the Tigris, in latitude 34° 3’, and stretches towards the 
Euphratés in a direction from N.N.E. toS.S.W. ‘‘Itisa solitary straight 
single mound, 25 long paces thick with a bastion on its western face at 
every 55 paces, and on the same side it has a deep ditch, 27 paces broad. 
The wall is here built of the small pebbles of the country, imbedded in 
cement of lime of great tenacity: it is from 35 to 4o feet in height, and 
runs in a straight line as far as the eye can trace it. The Bedouins tell me 
that it goes in the same straight line to two mounds called Ramelah on the 
Euphratés, some hours above Felujah: that it is, in places far inland, built 
of brick, and in some parts worn down to a level with the desert” (Dr. 
Ross, Z. ¢. p. 446). 

Upon the faith of these observations, the supposed wall (now called Sidd 
Nimrud by the natives) has been laid down as the Wall of Media reaching 
from the Tigris to the Euphratés, in the best recent maps, especially that of 
Colonel Chesney ; and accepted as such by recent inquirers. 

Nevertheless subsequent observations, recently made known by Colonel 
Rawlinson to the Geographical Society, have contradicted the views of Dr. 
Ross as stated above, and have shown that the Wall of Media, in the line 
here assigned to it, has no evidence to rest upon. Captain Jones, com- 
mander of the steamer at Bagdad, undertook, at the request of Colonel 
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means of hostility for all the King’s enemies: Tissaphernés 
calculated that the message now delivered would induce the 


Rawlinson, a minute examination of the locality, and ascertained that what 
had been laid down as the Wall of Media was merely a line of mounds ; no 
wall at all, but a mere embankment, extending seven or eight miles from 
the Tigris, and designed to arrest the winter torrents and drain off the rain- 
water of the desert into a large reservoir, which served to irrigate an 
extensive valley between the rivers. 

From this important communication it results, that there is as yet no 
evidence now remaining for determining what was the line or position of the 
Wall of Media ; which had been supposed to be a datum positively estab- 
lished, serving as premises from whence to deduce other positions mentioned 
by Xenophon. As our knowledge now stands, there is not a single point 
mentioned by Xenophon in Babylonia which can be positively verified, 
except Babylon itself—and Pyle, which is known pretty nearly, as the spot 
where Babylonia proper commences. 

Unable as we are to verify by any independent evidences the topographi- 
cal statements of Xenophon in Babylonia, nothing more can be done than 
to explain and illustrate clearly these statements as they stand. For 
this purpose I have given annexed to the present volume a Plan 
founded exclusively upon the statements of Xenophon, and destined to 
render them clear to the reader. I have in this Plan inserted the Wall of 
Media, not upon any positive knowledge, but in the course which I think 
it naturally would follow upon Xenophon’s narrative of facts. 

The description which Xenophon gives of the Wall of Media is very 
plain and specific. I see no reason to doubt that he actually saw it, passed 
through it, and correctly describes it in height as well as breadth. Its 
entire length he of course only gives from what he was told. His statement 
appears to me good evidence that there was a Wall of Media, which reached 
from the Tigris to the Euphratés, or perhaps to some canal cut from the 
Euphratés—though there exists no mark to show what was the precise 
locality and direction of the Wall. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiv. 2), in 
the expedition of the Emperor Julian, saw near Macepracta, on the left 
bank of the Euphratés, the ruins of a wall, ‘‘ which in ancient times had 
stretched to a great distance for the defence of Assyria against foreign 
invasion.” It is fair to presume that this was the Wall of Media; but the 
position of Macepracta cannot be assigned. 

It is important however to remember—what I have already stated in 
this note—that Xenophon did not see, and did not cross either the Wall of 
Media, or the two canals here mentioned, until many days after the battle 
of Kunaxa. 

With regard to the two large canals which Xenophon actually crossed 
over, after having passed the Wall of Media—and to the four large canals 
which he mentions as being near to the Wall of Media—I have drawn them 
on the Plan in such manner as visibly to illustrate his narrative. We know 
from Herodotus that all the territory of Babylonia was intersected by canals, 
and that there was one canal greater than the rest and navigable, which 
flowed from the Euphratés to the Tigris, in a direction to the south of east. 
This coincides pretty well with the direction assigned in Colonel Chesney’s 
map to the Nahr-Malcha or Regium-Flumen, into which the four great 
canals, described by Xenophon as drawn from the Tigris to the Euphratés, 
might naturally discharge themselves, and still be said to fall into the 
Euphratés, of which the Nahr-Malcha was as it were a branch, How the 
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Greeks to become alarmed with their actual position, and to 
cross the Tigris with as little delay as possible. At least this 
was the interpretation which the Greek officers put upon his 
proceeding ; an interpretation highly plausible, since, in order 
to reach the bridge over the Tigris, he had been obliged to 
conduct the Greek troops into a position sufficiently tempting 
for them to hold—and since he knew that his own purposes 


“were purely treacherous. But the Greeks, officers as well as 


soldiers, were animated only by the wish of reaching home. 
They trusted, though not without misgivings, in the promise of 
Tissaphernés to conduct them ; and never for a moment thought 
of taking permanent post in this fertile island. They did not 
however neglect the precaution of sending a guard during the 
night to the bridge over the Tigris, which no enemy came to 
assail. On the next morning they passed over it in a body, in 
cautious and mistrustful array, and found themselves on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris,—not only without attack, but even 
without sight of a single Persian, except Gl(is the interpreter and 
a few others watching their motions. 

After having crossed by a bridge laid upon thirty-seven pon- 
toons, the Greeks continued their march to the northward upon 
the eastern side of the Tigris, for four days to the river Physkus ; 
said to be twenty parasangs.1 The Physkus was 100 feet wide, 
with a bridge, and the large city of Opis near it. Here, at the 
frontier of Assyria and Media, the road from the eastern regions 
to Babylon joined the road northerly on which the Greeks were 
marching. An illegitimate brother of Artaxerxés was seen at 
the head of a numerous force, which he was conducting from 
Susa and Ekbatana as a reinforcement to the royalarmy. This 
great host halted to see the Greeks pass by; and Klearchus 
ordered the march in column of two abreast, employing himself 
actively to maintain an excellent array, and halting more than 


level of the two rivers would adjust itself, when the space between them 
was covered with a network of canals great and small, and when a vast 
Bee of the water of both was exhausted in fertilising the earth—is 
ifficult to say 
The zsland haghérein the Greeks stood, at their position near Sittaké, 


. before crossing the Tigris, would be a parallelogram formed by the Tigris, 


the Nahr-Malcha, and the two parallel canals joining them. It might well 
be called a large island, containing many cities and villages, with a large 
Population: 

There seems reason to believe that in ancient times the Tigris, above 
Bagdad, followed a course more to the westward, and less winding, than it 
does now. The situation of Opis cannot be verified. The ruins of a large 
city were seen by Captain Lynch near the confluence of the river Adhem 
with the Tigris, which he supposed to be Opis, in lat. 34°. 
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once. The army thus occupied so long a time in passing by 
the Persian host that their numbers appeared greater than the 
reality, even to themselves ; while the effect upon the Persian 
spectators was very imposing. Here Assyria ended and Media 
began. They marched, still ina northerly direction, for six days 
through a portion of Media almost unpeopled, until they came 
to some flourishing villages which formed a portion of the 
domain of Queen Parysatis ; probably these villages, forming so 
marked an exception to the desert character of the remaining 
march, were situated on the Lesser Zab, which flows into the 
Tigris, and which Xenophon must have crossed, though he 
makes no mention of it. According to the order of march 
stipulated between the Greeks and Tissaphernés, the latter only 
provided a supply of provisions for the former to purchase ; but 
on the present halt, he allowed the Greeks to plunder the 
villages, which were rich and full of all sorts of subsistence— 
yet without carrying off the slaves. The wish of the satrap to 
put an insult on Cyrus, as his personal enemy,? through Parysatis, 
thus proved a sentence of ruin to these unhappy villagers. Five 
more days’ march, called twenty parasangs, brought them to the 
banks of the river Zabatus, or the Greater Zab, which flows into 
the Tigris near a town now called Senn. During the first of 
these five days, they saw on the opposite side of the Tigris a 
large town called Keene, from whence they received supplies 
of provisions, brought across by the inhabitants upon rafts 
supported by inflated skins.? 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 26. 

2 Ktesias, Fragm. 18, ed. Bahr. 

8 Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 26-28. 

Mannert, Rennell, Mr. Ainsworth, and most modern commentators, 
identify this town of Kava) or Keenze with the modern town Senn; which 
latter place Mannert (Geogr. der Gr. Rom. v. p. 333) and Rennell (Illustra- 
tions, p. 129) represent to be near the Lesser Zab instead of the Greater 
Zab. 

To me it appears that the locality assigned by Xenophon to Kava) does 
not at all suit the modern town of Senn. Nor is there much real similarity 
of name between the two; although our erroneous way of pronouncing the 
Latin name Caenae creates a delusive appearance of similarity. Mr. 
Ainsworth shows that some modern writers have been misled in the same 
manner by identifying the modern town of Sert with Tigranoceréa. 

It is a perplexing circumstance in the geography of Xenophon’s work, 
that he makes no mention of the Lesser Zab, which yet he must have 
crossed. Herodotus notices them both, and remarks on the fact that 
though distinct rivers, both bore the same name (v. 52). Perhaps in 
drawing up his narrative after the expedition, Xenophon may have so far 
forgotten, as to fancy that two synonymous rivers, mentioned as distinct in 
his memoranda, were only one. ) 
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On the banks of the Great Zab they halted three days—days 
of serious and tragical moment. Having been under feelings 
of mistrust, ever since the convention with Tissaphernés, they 
had followed throughout the whole march, with separate guides 
of their own, in the rear of his army, always maintaining their 
encampment apart. During their halt on the Zab, so many 
various manifestations occurred to aggravate the mistrust, that 


“hostilities seemed on the point of breaking out between the 


two camps. To obviate this danger Klearchus demanded an 
interview with Tissaphernés, represented to him the threatening 
attitude of affairs, and insisted on the necessity of coming to a 
clear understanding. He impressed upon the satrap that, over 
and above the solemn oaths which had been interchanged, the 
Greeks on their side could have no conceivable motive to 
quarrel with him; that they had everything to hope from his 
friendship, and everything to fear, even to the loss of all chance 
of safe return, from his hostility ; that Tissaphernés also could 
gain nothing by destroying them, but would find them, if he 
chose, the best and most faithful instruments for his own 
aggrandisement and for conquering the Mysians and Pisidians 
—as Cyrus had experienced while he was alive. Klearchus 
concluded his protest by requesting to be informed, what 
malicious reporter had been filling the mind of Tissaphernés 
with causeless suspicions against the Greeks.! 

“Klearchus (replied the satrap), I rejoice to hear such 
excellent sense from your lips. You remark truly, that if you 
were to meditate evil against me, it would recoil upon yourselves. 
I shall prove to you, in my turn, that you have no cause to 
mistrust either the King or me. If we had wished to destroy 
you, nothing would be easier. We have superabundant forces 
for the purpose: there are wide plains in-which you would be 
starved—besides mountains and rivers which you would be 
unable to pass, without our help.“ Having thus the means of 
destroying you in our hands, and having nevertheless bound 
ourselves by solemn oaths to save you, we shall not be fools and 
knaves enough to attempt it now, when we should draw upon 


_ ourselves the just indignation of the gods. It is my peculiar 


affection for my neighbours the Greeks—and my wish to attacn 
to my own person, by ties of gratitude, the Greek soldiers of 
Cyrus—which have made me eager to conduct you to Jonia in 
safety. For I know that when you are in my service, though 
the King is the only man who can wear his tiara erect upon his 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 2-15. 
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head, 1 shall be able to wear mine erect upon my heart, in full 
pride and confidence.” } 

So powerful was the impression made upon Klearchus by 
these assurances, that he exclaimed—‘“ Surely those informers 
deserve the severest punishment, who try to put us at enmity, 
when we are such good friends to each other, and have so much 
reason to be so.” ‘Yes (replied Tissaphernés), they deserve 
nothing less: and if you, with the other generals and lochages, 
will come into my tent to-morrow, I will tell you who the 
calumniators are.” “To be sure I will (rejoined Klearchus), 
and bring the other generals with me. I shall tell you at the 
same time who are the parties that seek to prejudice us against 
you.” ‘The conversation then ended, the satrap detaining 
Klearchus to dinner, and treating him in the most hospitable 
and confidential manner. 

On the next morning, Klearchus communicated what had 
passed to the Greeks, insisting on the necessity that all the 
generals should go to Tissaphernés pursuant to his invitation ; 
in order to re-establish that confidence which unworthy 
calumniators had shaken, and to punish such of the calumni- 
ators as might be Greeks. So emphatically did he pledge 
himself for the good faith and phil-Hellenic dispositions of 
the satrap, that he overruled the opposition of many among 
the soldiers; who, still continuing to entertain their former 
suspicions, remonstrated especially against the extreme im- 
prudence of putting all the generals at once into the power 
of Tissaphernés. The urgency of Klearchus prevailed. Him- 
self with four other generals—Proxenus, Menon, Agias, and 
Sokratés—and twenty lochages or captains—went to visit the 
satrap in his tent; about 200 of the soldiers going along with 
them, to make purchases for their own account in the Persian ~ 
camp-market.? 

On reaching the quarters of Tissaphernés—distant. nearly 
three miles from the Grecian camp, according to habit—the 
five generals were admitted into the interior, while the lochages 
remained at the entrance. A purple flag, hoisted from the top 
of the tent, betrayed too late the purpose for which they had 
been invited to come. The lochages, with the Grecian soldiers 
who had accompanied them, were surprised and cut down, 
while the generals in the interior were detained, put in chains, 

1 Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 17-23. i 

This last comparison is curious, and in all probability the genuine words 
of the satrap—riy mév yap ém) TH Kepadfi tidpay Baotre? pudvw eteoriv opOhy 
exe, Thy & él rH xapdla tows by budy mapdyrwy Kal Erepos ebmeTas EXO. . 

2 Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 30. 
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and carried up as prisoners to the Persian court. Here 
Klearchus, Proxenus, Agias, and Sokratés, were beheaded, after 
a short imprisonment. Queen Parysatis, indeed, from affection 
to Cyrus, not only furnished many comforts to Klearchus in the 
prison (by the hands of her surgeon Ktesias), but used all her 
influence with her son Artaxerxés to save his life ; though her 
efforts were counteracted, on this occasion, by the superior 
“mfluence of Queen Stateira his wife. The rivalry between 
these two royal women, doubtless arising out of many other 
circumstances besides the death of Klearchus, became soon after- 
_ wards so furious, that Parysatis caused Stateira to be poisoned.! 
Menon was not put to death along with the other generals. 
He appears to have taken credit at the Persian court for 
the treason of entrapping his colleagues into the hands of 
Tissaphernés. But his life was only prolonged to perish a year 
afterwards in disgrace and torture—probably by the requisition 
of Parysatis, who thus avenged the death of Klearchus. The 
queen-mother had always power enough to perpetrate cruelties, 
though not always to avert them.? She had already brought 
to a miserable end every one, even faithful defenders of 
Artaxerxés, concerned in the death of her son Cyrus. 
Though Menon thought it convenient, when brought up to 
Babylon, to boast of having been the instrument through whom 
the generals were entrapped into the fatal tent, this boast is 
not to be treated as matter of fact. For not only does 
Xenophon explain the catastrophe differently, but in the 
delineation which he gives of Menon, dark and odious as it is 
in the extreme, he does not advance any such imputation ; 
indirectly, indeed, he sets it aside.® 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 1. Ktesicze Frag. Persica, c, 60, ed. Bahr; Plutarch, 
Artaxerx. c. 19, 20; Diodor. xiv. 27. 

2 Tacit. Histor. i. 45. ‘‘Othoni nondum auctoritas inerat ad prokz- 
bendum scelus: juberve jam poterat. Ita, simulatione ire, vinciri jussum 
(Marium Celsum) et majores pcenas daturum, affirmans, preesenti exitio 
subtraxit.” 

Ktesias (Persica, c. 60: compare Plutarch and Diodorus as referred to 
in the preceding note) attests the treason of Menon, which he probably 
derived from the story of Menon himself. Xenophon mentions the igno- 
minious death of Menon, and he probably derived his information from 
Ktesias (see Anabasis, ii. 6, 29). 

The supposition that it was Parysatis who procured the death of Menon, 
in itself highly probable, renders all the different statements consistent and 
harmonious. 

8 Xenophon seems to intimate that there were various stories current, 
which he does not credit, to the disparagement of Menon—xal Td uty 5h 
&pavy ekeort wep) adrovd WevdecOat, &c. (Anab, ii. 6, 28). 
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Unfortunately for the reputation of Klearchus, no such 
reasonable excuse can be offered for his credulity, which 
brought himself as well as his colleagues to so melancholy an 
end, and his whole army to the brink of ruin. It appears that 
the general sentiment of the Grecian army, taking just measure 
of the character of Tissaphernés, was disposed to greater cir- 
cumspection in dealing with him. Upon that system Klearchus 
himself had hitherto acted ; and the necessity of it might have 
been especially present to 47s mind, since he had served with 
the Lacedzemonian fleet at Miletus in 411 B.c., and had there- 
fore had fuller experience than other men in the army, of the 
satrap’s real character. On a sudden he now turns round, 
and on the faith of a few verbal declarations, puts all the 
military chiefs into the most defenceless posture and the 
most obvious peril, such as hardly the strongest grounds 
for confidence could have justified. Though the remark of 
Machiavel is justified by large experience—that from the short- 
sightedness of men and their obedience to present impulse, the 
most notorious deceiver will always find new persons to trust 
him—still such misjudgement on the part of an officer of age 
and experience is difficult to explain.2 Polysenus intimates 
that beautiful women, exhibited by the satrap at his first 
banquet to Klearchus alone, served as a lure to attract him 
with all his colleagues to the second ; while Xenophon imputes 
the error to continuance of a jealous rivalry with Menon. The 
latter,® it appears, having always been intimate with Arizeus, had 
been thus brought into previous communication with Tissa- 
phernés, by whom he had been well received, and by whom he 
was also encouraged to lay plans for detaching the whole 
Grecian army from Klearchus, so as to bring it all under his 
(Menon’s) command, into the service of the satrap. Such at 
least was the suspicion of Klearchus; who, jealous in the 
extreme of his own military authority, tried to defeat the 
scheme by bidding still higher himself for the favour of 

Athenzeus (xi. p. 505) erroneously states that Xenophon affirmed Menon 
to be the person who caused the destruction of Klearchus by Tissaphernés. 

1 Xenophon in the Cyropeedia (viii. 8, 3) gives a strange explanation of 
the imprudent confidence reposed by Klearchus in the assurance of the 
Persian satrap. It arose (he says) from the high reputation for good faith, 
which the Persians had acquired by the undeviating and scrupulous honour 
of the first Cyrus (or Cyrus the Great), but which they had since ceased to 
deserve, though the corruption of their character had not before publicly 
manifested itself. 

This is a curious perversion of history to serve the purpose of his romance. 

2 Machiavelli, Principe, c. 18, p. 65. \ 

> Poiyeen. vii. 18. 
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Tissaphernés. Imagining that Menon was the unknown 
calumniator who prejudiced the satrap against him, he hoped 
to prevail on the satrap to disclose his name and dismiss him.! 
Such jealousy seems to have robbed Klearchus of his customary 
prudence. We must also allow for another impression deeply 
fixed in his mind; that the salvation of the army was hopeless 
without the consent of Tissaphernés, and therefore, since the 
“latter had conducted them thus far in safety, when he might 
have destroyed them before, that his designs at the bottom 
could not be hostile.? 

Notwithstanding these two great mistakes—one on the 
present occasion, one previously, at the battle of Kunaxa, in 
keeping the Greeks on the right contrary to the order of Cyrus 
—both committed by Klearchus, the loss of that officer was 
doubtless a great misfortune to the army; while, on the 
contrary, the removal of Menon was a signal benefit—perhaps 


_- a condition of ultimate safety. A man so treacherous and 


unprincipled as Xenophon depicts Menon, would probably have 
ended by really committing towards the army that treason, for 
which he falsely took credit at the Persian court in reference to 
the seizure of the generals. 

The impression entertained by Klearchus, respecting the 
hopeless position of the Greeks in the heart of the Persian 
territory after the death of Cyrus, was perfectly natural in a 
military man who could appreciate all the means of attack and 
obstruction which the enemy had it in their power to employ. 
Nothing is so unaccountable in this expedition as the manner 
in which such means were thrown away—the spectacle of 
Persian impotence. First, the whole line of upward march, 
including the passage of the Euphratés, left undefended ; next, 
the long trench dug across the frontier of Babylonia, with only 
a passage of twenty feet wide left near the Euphratés, abandoned 
without a guard ; lastly, the line of the Wall of Media and the 
canals which offered such favourable positions for keeping the 
Greeks out of the cultivated territory.of Babylonia, neglected in 
like manner, and a convention concluded, whereby the Persians 
engaged to escort the invaders safe to the Ionian coast, 
beginning by conducting them through the heart of Babylonia, 
amidst canals affording inexpugnable defences if the Greeks 
had chosen to take up a position among them. The plan of 
Tissaphernés, as far as we can understand it, seems to have 
been, to draw the Greeks to some considerable distance from 


1 Xen. Anab. Tie 5) 272s 2 Compare Anab. ii. 4, 6, 73 ii. 5, 9. 
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the heart of the Persian empire, and then to open his schemes 
of treasonable hostility, which the imprudence of Klearchus 
enabled him to do, on the banks of the Great Zab, with 
chances of success such as he could hardly have contemplated. 
We have here a fresh example of the wonderful impotence of 
the Persians. We should have expected that, after having 
committed so flagrant an act of perfidy, Tissaphernés would at 
least have tried to turn it to account; that he would have 
poured with all his forces and all his vigour on the Grecian 
camp, at the moment when it was unprepared, disorganised, 
and without commanders. Instead of which, when the 
generals (with those who accompanied them to the Persian 
camp) had been seized or slain, no attack whatever was made 
except by small detachments of Persian cavalry upon individual 
Greek stragglers in the plain. One of the companions of the 
generals, an Arcadian named Nikarchus, ran wounded into the 
Grecian camp, where the soldiers were looking from afar at the 
horsemen scouring the plain without knowing what they were 
about,—exclaiming that the Persians were massacring all the 
Greeks, officers as well as soldiers. Immediately the Greek 
soldiers hastened to put themselves in defence, expecting a 
general attack to be made upon their camp; but no more 
Persians came near than a body of about 300 horse, under 
Arizus and Mithridatés (the confidential companions of the 
deceased Cyrus), accompanied by the brother of Tissaphernés. 
These men, approaching the Greek lines as friends, called for 
the Greek officers to come forth, as they had a message to 
deliver from the King. Accordingly, Kleanor and Sophzenetus 
with an adequate guard, came to the front, accompanied by 
Xenophon, who was anxious to hear news about Proxenus. 
Arizus then acquainted them that Klearchus, having been 
detected in a breach of the convention to which he had sworn, 
had been put to death; that Proxenus and Menon, who had 
divulged his treason, were in high honour at the Persian 
quarters. He concluded by saying—‘ The King calls upon 
you to surrender your arms, which now (he says) belong to him, 
since they formerly belonged to his slave Cyrus.” 4 

The step here taken seems to testify a belief on the part of 
these Persians, that the generals being now in their power, 
the Grecian soldiers had become defenceless, and might be 
required to surrender their arms, even to men who had just 
been guilty of the most deadly fraud and injury towards them. 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 37; 38: 
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If Arizeus entertained such an expectation, he was at once 
undeceived by the language of Kleanor and Xenophon, which 
breathed nothing but indignant reproach; so that he soon 
retired and left the Greeks to their own reflections. 

While their camp thus remained unmolested, every man 
within it was a prey to the most agonising apprehensions. 
Ruin appeared impending and inevitable, though no one could 
_»tell in what precise form it would come. The Greeks were in 
the midst of a hostile country, ten thousand stadia from home, 
surrounded by enemies, blocked up by impassable mountains 
and rivers, without guides, without provisions, without cavalry 
to aid their retreat, without generals to give orders. A stupor 
of sorrow and conscious helplessness seized upon all. Few 
came to the evening muster; few lighted fires to cook their 
suppers ; every man lay down to rest where he was; yet no 
man could sleep, for fear, anguish, and yearning after relatives 
whom he was never again to behold. 

Amidst the many causes of despondency which weighed 
down this forlorn army, there was none more serious than 
the fact, that not a single man among them had now either 
authority to command, or obligation to take the initiative. Nor 
was any ambitious candidate likely to volunteer his pretensions, 
at a moment when the post promised nothing but the maximum 
of difficulty as well as of hazard. A new, self-kindled light— 
and self-originated stimulus—was required, to vivify the embers 
of suspended hope and action, in a mass paralysed for the 
moment, but every way capable of effort. And the inspiration 
now fell, happily for the army, upon one in whom a full 
measure of soldierly strength and courage was combined with 
the education of an Athenian, a democrat, and a philosopher. 

It is in true Homeric vein, and in something like Homeric 
language, that Xenophon (to whom we owe the whole narrative 
of the expedition) describes his dream, or the intervention of 
Oneirus, sent by Zeus, from which this renovating impulse took 
its rise.? Lying mournful and restless like his comrades, he 
caught a short repose ; when he dreamt that he heard thunder, 


1 Men. Anab. iii. 1, 2, 3..--| 
_ # Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 4-11. “Hy dé 71s ev rh orpariG Hevopay *AOnvaios, 
| ds otre orparnyds &c. 
Homer, Iliad, v. 9— 
*Hy dé rts év Tpdeoor Adpys, adverds, autor 
‘Ipeds ‘Hifaloroo! &e. pe Se Pato 
Compare the description of Zeus sending Oneirus to the sleeping Aga- 
memnon, at the beginning of the second book of the Iliad. 
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and saw the burning thunder-bolt fall upon his paternal house, 
which became forthwith encircled by flames. Awaking, full of 
terror, he instantly sprang up; upon which the dream began to 
fit on and blend itself with his waking thoughts, and with the 
cruel realities of his position. His pious and excited fancy 
generated a series of shadowy analogies. ‘The dream was sent 
by Zeus! the King, since it was from him that thunder and 
lightning proceeded. In one respect, the sign was auspicious 
—that a great light had appeared to him from Zeus in the 
midst of peril and suffering. But on the other hand, it was 
alarming, that the house had appeared to be completely 
encircled by flames, preventing all egress, because this seemed 
to indicate that he would remain confined where he was in 
the Persian dominions, without being able to overcome the 
difficulties which hedged him in. Yet doubtful as the promise 
was, it was still the message of Zeus addressed to himself, 
serving as a stimulus to him to break through the common 
stupor and take the initiative movement.? “ Why am I lying 
here? Night is advancing; at daybreak the enemy will be on 
us, and we shall be put to death with tortures. Not a man is 
stirring to take measures of defence. Why do I wait for any 
man older than myself, or for any man of a different city, to 
begin?” 

With these reflections, interesting in themselves and given 
with Homeric vivacity, he instantly went to convene the 
lochagi or captains who had served under his late friend 
Proxenus. He impressed upon them emphatically the necessity 
of standing forward to put the army in a posture of defence. 
“JT cannot sleep, gentlemen; neither, I presume, can you, 
under our present perils. The enemy will be upon us at 


? Respecting the value of a sign from Zeus Basileus, and the necessity 
of conciliating him, compare various passages in the Cyropzedia, il. 4, 19; 
iii. 3, 213 vil. 5, 57. 

2 Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 12, 13. TlepipoBos & edOds dvnyepon, kal 7d Svap 77 
wey Expiver aryabdy, Bri On wbvees Oy ical KwvSdvo.s pas péya éx Aids ideiv eoke, 
RICE Ted hh ‘Orrotov pévror éot) 5h Td Towodr uv bvap ideiv, fear cKomweiv 
ek TOV oupBayrov meres Td ovap. Diverat yup Tdde- edds ereidy ayny€pOn, 
mparoy Mey evvoiw adT@ euntwrer—Th wardrepuar; 4% dt vdt mpoBalver Gua dé 
TH NMepa elds TovS ToAEeulovs Héewv, &c. 

The reader of Homer will readily recall various passages in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, wherein the like mental talk is put into language and expanded— 
such as Iliad, xi. 403—and several other passages cited or referred to in 
Colonel Mure’s History of the Language and Literature of Greece, ch. xiv. 
vol. li. p. 25 seg. 

A vision, of light shining brightly out of a friendly house, counts for a 
favourable sign (Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, p. 587 C). 
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daybreak—prepared to kill us all with tortures, as his worst 
enemies. For my part, I rejoice that his flagitious perjury has 
put an end to a truce by which we were the great losers; a 
truce, under which we, mindful of our oaths, have passed 
through all the rich possessions of the King, without touching 
anything except what we could purchase with our own scanty 
means. Now, we have our hands free: all these rich spoils 
stand between us and him, as prizes for the better man. The 
gods, who preside over the match, will assuredly be on the 
side of us, who have kept our oaths in spite of strong tempta- 
tions, against these perjurers. Moreover, our bodies are more 
enduring, and our spirit more gallant, than theirs. They are 
easier to wound, and easier to kill, than we are, under the same 
favour of the gods as we experienced at Kunaxa. 

‘Probably others also are feeling just as we feel. But let us 
not wait for any one else to come as monitors to us: let us 
take the lead, and communicate the stimulus of honour to 
others. Do you show yourselves now the best among the 
lochages—more worthy of being generals than the generals 
themselves. Begin at once, and I desire only to follow you. 
But if you order me into the front rank, I shall obey without 
pleading my youth as an excuse—accounting myself to be of 
complete maturity, when the purpose is to save myself from 
ruin.” 4 

All the captains who heard Xenophon cordially concurred in 
his suggestion, and desired him to take the lead in executing 
it. One captain alone—Apollonidés, speaking in the Bceotian 
dialect—protested against it as insane; enlarging upon their 
desperate position, and insisting upon submission to the King 
as the only chance of safety. ‘“ How? (replied Xenophon). 
Have you forgotten the courteous treatment which we received 
from the Persians in Babylonia when we replied to their demand 
for the surrender of our arms by showing a bold front? Do 
not you see the miserable fate which has befallen Klearchus, 
when he trusted himself unarmed in their hands, in reliance 
on their oaths? And yet you scout our exhortations to 
resistance, again advising us to go and plead for indulgence! 
_ My friends, such a Greek) as this man, disgraces not only his 
| own city, but all Greece besides. Let us banish him from our 
_ counsels, cashier him, and make a slave of him to carry baggage.” 


1 Xen, Anab. iii. 1, 16-25. 
‘* Vel imperatore, vel milite, me utemini” (Sallust, Bellum Catilinar. 
c. 20). 
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—‘“ Nay (observed Agasias of Stymphalus), the man has nothing 
to do with Greece: I myself have seen his ears bored, like a 
true Lydian.” Apollonidés was degraded accordingly.? 

Xenophon with the rest then distributed themselves in order 
to bring together the chief remaining officers in the army, who 
were presently convened, to the number of about one hundred. 
The senior captain of the earlier body next desired Xenophon 
to repeat to this larger body the topics upon which he had just 
before been insisting. Xenophon obeyed, enlarging yet more 
emphatically on the situation, perilous, yet not without hope— 
on the proper measures to be taken—and especially on the 
necessity that they, the chief officers remaining, should put 
themselves forward prominently, first fix upon effective com- 
manders, then afterwards submit the names to be confirmed 
by the army, accompanied with suitable exhortations and 
encouragement. His speech was applauded and welcomed, 
especially by the Lacedemonian general Cheirisophus, who 
had joined Cyrus with a body of 700 hoplites at Issus in 
Kilikia. Cheirisophus urged the captains to retire forthwith, 
and agree upon their commanders instead of the four who had 
been seized ; after which the herald must be summoned, and 
the entire body of soldiers convened without delay. Accordingly 
Timasion of Dardanus was chosen instead of Klearchus; Xan- 
thiklés in place of Sokratés; Kleanor in place of Agias; Philesius 
in place of Menon; and Xenophon instead of Proxenus.?- The 
captains, who had served under each of the departed generals, 
separately chose a successor to the captain thus promoted. It 
is to be recollected that the five now chosen were not the only 
generals in the camp; thus for example, Cheirisophus had the 
command of his own separate division, and there may have 
been one or two others similarly placed. But it was now 
necessary for all the generals to form a Board and act in 
concert. 


1 Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 26-30. It would appear from the words of Xenophon 
that Apollonidés had been one of those who had held faint-hearted language 
(Smomadaxi(duevot, ii, 1, 14) in the conversation with Phalinus shortly after 
the death of Cyrus. Hence Xenophon tells him, that this is the second 
time of his offering such advice—‘A od mdyra e<idds, robs piv aubvaobaL 
xedebovtas pAvapeivy ois, welOery 5& waALY KEAEVELS idvTas; 

This helps to explain the contempt and rigour with which. Xenophon 
here treats him. Nothing indeed could be more deplorable, under the 
actual circumstances, than for a man ‘‘ to show his acuteness by summing 
up the perils around.” See the remarkable speech of Demosthenés at Pylus 
(Thucyd. iv. 10). \ 

2 Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 36-46. 
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At daybreak the newly-constituted Board of generals placed 
proper outposts in advance, and then convened the army in 
general assembly, in order that the new appointments might be 
submitted and confirmed. As soon as this had been done, 
probably on the proposition of Cheirisophus (who had been in 
command before) that general addressed a few words of ex- 
hortation and encouragement to the soldiers. He was followed 
“by Kleanor, who delivered, with the like brevity, an earnest 
protest against the perfidy of Tissaphernés and Arizus. Both 
of them left to Xenophon the task, alike important and arduous 
at this moment of despondency, of setting forth the case at 
length,—working up the feelings of the soldiers to that pitch of 
resolution which the emergency required,—and above all ex- 
| tinguishing all those inclinations to acquiesce in new treacherous 
| proposals from the enemy, which the perils of the situation 
would be likely to suggest. 
Xenophon had equipped himself in his finest military costume 
| at this his first official appearance before the army, when the 
scales seemed to tremble between life and death. Taking up 
the protest of Kleanor against the treachery of the Persians, he 
| insisted that any attempt to enter into convention or trust with 
| such lars, would be utter ruin—but that if energetic resolution 
| were taken to deal with them only at the point of the sword, 
and punish their misdeeds, there was good hope of the favour 
of the gods and of ultimate preservation. As he pronounced 
this last word, one of the soldiers near him happened to sneeze. 
Immediately the whole army around shouted with one accord 
the accustomed invocation to Zeus the Preserver ; and Xenophon, 
taking up the accident, continued—‘“ Since, gentlemen, this 
omen from Zeus the Preserver has appeared at the instant when 
| we were talking about preservation, let us here vow to offer the 
preserving sacrifice to that god, and at the same time to sacrifice 
to the remaining gods as well as we can, in the first friendly 
country which we may reach. Let every man who agrees with 
me hold up his hand.” All held up their hands: all then joined 
in the vow, and shouted the pzean. 
This accident, so dexterously turned to profit by the rhetorical 
skill of Xenophon, was eminently beneficial in raising the army 
| out of the depression which weighed them down, and in dis- 
| posing them to listen to his animating appeal. Repeating his 
} assurances that the gods were on their side, and hostile to their 
perjured enemy, he recalled to their memory the great invasions 
of Greece by Darius and Xerxes,—how the vast hosts of Persia 
had been disgracefully repelled. The army had shown them- 
VOL. IX. G 
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selves on the field of Kunaxa worthy of such forefathers; and 
they would for the future be yet bolder, knowing by that battle 
of what stuff the Persians were made. As for Arizeus and his 
troops, alike traitors and cowards, their desertion was rather a 
gain than a loss. The enemy were superior in horsemen: but 
men on horseback were after all only men, half occupied in 
the fear of losing their seats,—incapable of prevailing against 
infantry firm on the ground,—and only better able to run away. 
Now that the satrap refused to furnish them with provisions to 
buy, they on their side were released from their covenant, and 
would take provisions without buying. Then as to the rivers ; 
those were indeed difficult to be crossed, in the middle of their 
course ; but the army would march up to their sources, and 
could then pass them without wetting the knee. Or indeed, 
the Greeks might renounce the idea of retreat, and establish 
themselves permanently in the King’s own country, defying all 
his force, like the Mysians and Pisidians. “If (said Xenophon) 
we plant ourselves here at our ease in a rich country, with these 
tall, stately, and beautiful Median and Persian women for our 
companions !—we shall be only too ready, like the Lotophagi, 
to forget our way home. We ought first to go back to Greece, 


1 Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 25. 

AAG yap dédoixa ph, by drat wdOwuev apo Cv, Kad év &pOdvois Buo- 
reve, kal Mhdwy te nad Tepoav kadats kal peydrAats yuvatt) Kat 
mapOévois Smtretyv, ph, Somep of AwTopdyoi, emiAabducda THs otkade 
6500. 

Hippokratés (De Aére, Locis, et Aquis, c, 12) compares the physical 
characteristics of Asiatics and Europeans, noticing the ample, full-grown, 
rounded, voluptuous, but inactive, forms of the first,—as contrasted with 
the more compact, muscular, and vigorous, type of the second, trained for 
movement, action, and endurance. 

Dio Chrysostom has a curious passage, in reference to the Persian pre- 
ference for eunuchs as slaves, remarking that they admired even in males 
an approach to the type of feminine beauty—their eyes and tastes being 
under the influence only of aphrodisiac ideas ; whereas the Greeks, accus- 
tomed to the constant training and naked exercises of the paleestra, boys 
competing with boys and youths with youths, had their associations of the 
male beauty attracted towards active power and graceful motion. 

Od yap pavepdy, Sri of Méporat edvodxXous emotovy Tos KaAdods, brws abrois 
&s KdAdoToL Gol; TocovrToy diapepey Povro mpds KdAAos Td ORAU? axEddY 
Kal mavres of BdépBapot, dia Te pdvov TX appodiora évvoeiv. Kaxetvor yuvaikds 
eldos mepiriOéact Tots Uppeow, HAAws B od emloravra épay: tows de kal FH 
rpoph aitia Trois Mépoas, TO wéxpt TOAAOY TpépecOa bad TE yuvatKey Kal 
evotxwy TaY mpecBuTépwy: maidas dé pera waldwy, Kad peipdicia pera 
peipaxtov wh mavy ovveivan, pndt yupvodaba év madralorpas kad yuuvactos, 
&c. (Orat. xxi. p. 270). 

Compare Euripidés, Bacchee, 447 seg. ; and the Epigram of Strato in the 
Anthologia, xxxiv. vol. ii. p. 367 Brunck. 
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and tell our countrymen that if they remain poor, it is their 
own fault, when there are rich settlements in this country 

_ awaiting all who choose to come, and who have courage to 
seize them. Let us burn our baggage-waggons and tents, and 
carry with us nothing but what is of the strictest necessity. 
Above all things, let us maintain order, discipline, and obedience 
to the commanders, upon which our entire hope of safety 
‘depends. Let every man promise to lend his hand to the 
commanders in punishing any disobedient individuals ; and let 
us thus show the enemy that we have ten thousand persons 
like Klearchus, instead of that one whom they have so per- 
fidiously seized. Now is the time for action. If any man, 
however obscure, has anything better to suggest, let him come 
forward and state it; for we have all but one object—the 
common safety.” 

If appears that no one else desired to say.a word, and that 
the speech of Xenophon gave unqualified satisfaction; for 
when Cheirisophus put the question, that the meeting should 
sanction his recommendations, and finally elect the new generals 
proposed—every man held up his hand. Xenophon then 
moved that the army should break up immediately, and march 
to some well-stored villages, rather more than two miles distant ; 
that the march should be in a hollow oblong, with the baggage 
in the centre ; that Cheirisophus, as a Lacedzemonian, should 
lead the van; while Kleanor, and the other senior officers, 
would command on each flank,—and himself with Timasion, 
as the two youngest of the generals, would lead the rear-guard. 

This proposition was at once adopted, and the assembly 
broke up ; proceeding forthwith to destroy, or distribute among 

‘one another, every man’s superfluous baggage—and then to 
take their morning meal previous to the march. 

The scene just described is interesting and illustrative in 
more than one point of view.! It exhibits that susceptibility 
to the influence of persuasive discourse which formed so marked 
a feature in the Grecian character—a resurrection of the collec- 
tive body out of the depth of despair, under the exhortation of 
one who had no established ascendency, nor anything to 
recommend him, except his intelligence, his oratorical power, 
‘and his community of interest with themselves. Next, it 
manifests, still more strikingly, the superiority of Athenian 


1 A very meagre abstract is given by Diodorus, of that which passed after 
the seizure of the generals (xiv. 27). He does not mention the name of 
Xenophon on this occasion, nor indeed throughout all his account of the 
march. ; 
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training as compared with that of other parts of Greece. 
Cheirisophus had not only been before in office as one of the 
generals, but was also a native of Sparta, whose supremacy and 
name was at that moment all-powerful: Kleanor had been 
before, not indeed a general, but a lochage, or one in the 
second rank of officers :—he was an elderly man—and he was 
an Arcadian, while more than the numerical half of the army 
consisted of Arcadians and Achzans. Either of these two 
therefore, and various others besides, enjoyed a sort of pre- 
rogative, or established starting-point, for taking the initiative 
in reference to the dispirited army. But Xenophon was 
comparatively a young man, with little military experience :— 
he was not an officer at all, either in the first or second grade, 
but simply a volunteer, companion of Proxenus:—he was 
moreover a native of Athens, a city at that time unpopular 
among the great body of Greeks, and especially of Pelopon- 
nesians, with whom her recent long war had been carried on. 
Not only therefore he had no advantages compared with others, 
but he was under positive disadvantages. He had nothing to 
start with except his personal qualities and previous training ; 
in spite of which we find him not merely the prime mover, but 
also the ascendent person for whom the others make way. In 
him are exemplified those peculiarities of Athens, attested not 
less by the denunciation of her enemies than by the panegyric 
of her own citizens'—spontaneous and forward impulse, as 
well in conception as in execution—confidence under circum- 
stances which made others despair—persuasive discourse and 
publicity of discussion, made subservient to practical business, 
so as at once to appeal to the intelligence, and stimulate the 


1 Compare the hostile speech of the Corinthian envoy at Sparta, prior to . 
the Peloponnesian War, with the eulogistic funeral oration of Periklés, in 
the second year of that war (Thucyd. i. 70, 71; ii. 39, 40). 

Oi wév ye (eiol), vewrepomorod (description of the Athenians by the — 
Corinthian speaker) kal émivofjaar dfeis nal émirerécat Epyw & 
dy yva@ouv duets Sé (Lacedeemonians), rad tadpxovta te odlew nar 
exiyvevar under, nal Epyp ovd¢ tavaryKaia ébucéobar. Adis dé, of wév, nad 
maps Svvapw ToAuntal nal mapa yvduny kiwvduvevral Ka ém) Trois Sewors 
edérmides: TO 5E Suerepoy THs Te Suvdpews evdea mpakar THs Te yyouns pyde 
tots BeBatois mistevoat TaY TE Dewy undémore olecOat AmorAvdhcecOat. Kad 
my kad ovo: mpds Sus wedAAnTas, Kal drodnunral mpds evdnuordrovs, &c. 

Again, in the oration of Periklés—Kal abro) #rot xplvopev 2) evOvpodmcba 
bp0as Td mpdyuara, ov Tos Adyous Tots epyois BAGBHY fyotpmevol, GAAA ph 
mpodidaxOnvat pardAov Ady, mpdrepoy 7) em) & Set Epyw eAOeiv. AtapepdyTws 
pev dy Kad rdde exouev, bore ToAuaGv tre of abrol pdAtora Kar 
wep) @yv emexetphaomey exAoyiCerdat 6 Tois BAA auadla wey 
Opdaos, Aoyiomds BE Bkvov, Peper. 
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active zeal, of the multitude. Such peculiarities stood out 
more remarkably from being contrasted with the opposite 
qualities in Spartans—mistrust in conception, slackness in 
execution, secrecy in counsel, silent and passive obedience. 
Though Spartans and Athenians formed the two extremities of 
the scale, other Greeks stood nearer on this point to the former 
than to the latter. 

If, even in that encouraging autumn which followed imme- 
diately upon the great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, 
the inertia of Sparta could not be stirred into vigorous action 
without the vehemence of the Athenian Alkibiadés—much 
more was it necessary under the depressing circumstances 
which now overclouded the unofficered Grecian army, that an 
Athenian bosom should be found as the source of new life and 
impulse. Nor would any one, probably, except an Athenian, 
either have felt or obeyed the promptings to stand forward as 
a volunteer at that moment, when there was every motive to 
decline responsibility, and no special duty to impel him. But 
if by chance, a Spartan or an Arcadian had been found thus 
forward, he would have been destitute of such talents as would 
enable him to work on the minds of others !—of that flexibility, 
resource, familiarity with the temper and movements of an 
assembled crowd, power of enforcing the essential views and 
touching the opportune chords, which Athenian democratical 
training imparted. Even Brasidas and Gylippus, individual 
Spartans of splendid merit, and equal or superior to Xenophon 
in military resource, would not have combined with it that 
political and rhetorical accomplishment which the position of 
the latter demanded. Obvious as the wisdom of his proposi- 
tions appears, each of them is left to him not only to initiate, 
but to enforce: Cheirisophus and Kleanor, after a few words of 


1 Compare the observations of Periklés, in his last speech to the Athenians, 
‘about the inefficiency of the best thoughts, if a man had not the power of 
setting them forth in an impressive manner (Thucyd. ii. 60). Kalrot éuol 
rotovtp Gvdp) dpyicecbe, ds ovdevds oloua toowy elvat yya@val re Ta 
SéovTa na Epunvedoat tadra, pirdmoAls te kad Xpnudtwy xpelrtwv: 
& re yap yvovs kal wh capds diddias, ev tow Kad ef wh evebuphOn, &c. 

The philosopher and the \statesman at Athens here hold the same 
language. It was the opinion of Sokratés—dvous dflous elvat tins Tovs 
eidéras Ta déovra, kal Epunvedaoat Suvauévous (Xenoph. Mem. 
i. 2, 52). 

A Pking passage in the funeral harangue of Lysias (Orat. ii. Epitaph. 
s. 19) sets forth the prevalent idea of the Athenian democracy—authoritative 
law, with persuasive and instructive speech, as superseding mutual violence 
(véuos and Adyos, as the antithesis of Bia). Compare a similar sentiment in 
Isokratés (Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 53-56). 
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introduction, consign to him the duty of working up the minds 
of the army to the proper pitch. 

How well he performed this, may be seen by his speech to 
the army, which bears in its general tenor a remarkable resem- 
blance to that of Periklés addressed to the Athenian public in 
the second year of the war, at the moment when the miseries 
of the epidemic, combined with those of invasion, had driven 
them almost to despair. It breathes a strain of exaggerated 
confidence, and an undervaluing of real dangers, highly suitable 
for the occasion, but which neither Periklés nor Xenophon 
would have employed at any other moment.! Throughout the 
whole of his speech, and especially in regard to the accidental 
sneeze near at hand which interrupted the beginning of it, 
Xenophon displayed that skill and practice in dealing with a 
numerous audience, and a given situation, which characterised 
more or less every educated Athenian. Other Greeks, Lace- 
deemonians or Arcadians, could act, with bravery and in con- 
cert; but the Athenian Xenophon was among the few who 
could think, speak, and act, with equal efficiency.? It was this 
tripartite accomplishment which an aspiring youth was com- 
pelled to set before himself as an aim, in the democracy of 
Athens; and which the Sophists as well as the democratical 
institutions—both of them so hardly depreciated by most 
critics—helped and encouraged him to acquire. It was this 
tripartite accomplishment, the exclusive possession of which, in 


1 See the speech of Periklés (Thuc. ii. 60-64). He justifies the boastful 
tone of it, by the unwonted depression against which he had to contend on 
the part of his hearers—AnAdow 5€ ral rdde, 8 wor Soxeite oT’ abTo) mémoTE 
evOupnbrivar bmdpxov buiv peyebovs mépc es thy apxyy ot eye ev rors 
mply Adyols, od uv vdv expnodunv KoumwdecTtéepay ExovrTt Thy 
mpoomotnotv, ef ph KaTamEeTANYMEVOUS buds mapa Td eiKds 
EOpwy. 

This is also the proper explanation of Xenophon’s tone. 

2 In a passage of the Cyropzedia (v. 5, 46), Xenophon sets forth in a 
striking manner the combination of the Aexcrixds kal mpaxtinds—Qomep kad 
bray pdxeoOa Sép, 6 wAclorous Xetpwoduevos GAxipsraros SoédCerar elvat, 
ottw Kal bray meioo Sén, 6 wAclorous Suoyvdmovas Hmiv morhoas ovTos 
dixalws by AEKTLKwTATOS Kal TpaKTLKdSTAaTOS KplvoiTo by elvat. Mh 
pero &s Adyov huiv émidertEduevor, ofov by elmorte mpds 
ExagTOVY GUVT@Y, TOVTO MEAETATE—GAA HS TOUS TETELTMEVOUS 
be éxdorov OdShAovs écopévovs ofs &v mpdtrwov, ottw 
mapacKkevdled Ge. 

In describing the duties of a Hipparch or commander of the cavalry, 
Xenophon also insists upon the importance of persuasive speech, as a means 
of keeping up the active obedience of the soldiers—Eis ye phy 7d cimeibers 
elvar rods apxouevous, weya pry Kad Td Ady SiddoKew, doa ayadd en ev 7H 
meibapxeiv, &c. (Xen. Mag. Eq. i. 24). 
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spite of constant jealousy on the part of Bceotian officers and 
comrades of Proxenus, elevated Xenophon into the most 
ascendent person of the Cyreian army, from the present 
moment until the time when it broke up,—as will be seen in 
the subsequent history. 

I think it the more necessary to notice this fact,—that the 
accomplishments whereby Xenophon leaped on a sudden into 
‘such extraordinary ascendency, and rendered such eminent 
service to his army, were accomplishments belonging in an 
especial manner to the Athenian democracy and education— 
because Xenophon himself has throughout his writings treated 
Athens not merely without the attachment of a citizen, but with 
feelings more like the positive antipathy of an exile. His sym- 
pathies are all in favour of the perpetual drill, the mechanical 
obedience, the secret government proceedings, the narrow and 
prescribed range of ideas, the silent and deferential demeanour, 
the methodical, though tardy, action—of Sparta. Whatever 
may be the justice of his preference, certain it is, that the 
qualities whereby he was himself enabled to contribute so 
much both to the rescue of the Cyreian army, and to his own 
reputation—were Athenian far more than Spartan. 

While the Grecian army, after sanctioning the propositions of 
Xenophon, were taking their morning meal before they com- 
menced their march, Mithridatés, one of the Persians previ- 
ously attached to Cyrus, appeared with a few horsemen on a 
mission of pretended friendship. But it was soon found out 
that his purposes were treacherous, and that he came merely to 
seduce individual soldiers to desertion—with a few of whom he 
‘succeeded. Accordingly, the resolution was taken to admit no 
more heralds or envoys. 

Disembarrassed of superfluous baggage, and refreshed, the 
army now crossed the Great Zab River, and pursued their 
march on the other side, having their baggage and attendants 
in the centre, and Cheirisophus leading the van, with a select 
body of 300 hoplites.2 As no mention is made of a bridge, we 
are to presume that they forded the river,—which furnishes a 
ford (according to Mr. Ainsworth), still commonly used, at a 
place between thirty and forty miles from its junction with the 
Tigris. When they had got a little way forward, Mithridatés 
again appeared with a few hundred cavalry and bowmen. He 
approached them like a friend; but as soon as he was near 
enough, suddenly. began to harass the rear with a shower of 


1 See Xen. Anab. v. 6, 25. 
2 Xen. Anab. iii. 3, 65 iii. 5, 43! 
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missiles, What surprises us most, is, that the Persians, with 
their very numerous force, made no attempt to hinder them 
from crossing so very considerable a river; for Xenophon 
estimates the Zab at 400 feet broad,—and this seems below the 
statement of modern travellers, who inform us that it contains 
not much less water than the Tigris; and though usually 
deeper and narrower, cannot be much narrower at any fordable 
place.! It is to be recollected that the Persians, habitually 
marching in advance of the Greeks, must have reached the 
river first, and were therefore in possession of the crossing, 
whether bridge or ford. Though on the watch for every oppor- 
tunity of perfidy, Tissaphernés did not dare to resist the Greeks, 
even in the most advantageous position, and ventured only 
upon sending Mithridatés to harass the rear ; which he exe- 
cuted with considerable effect. The bowmen and darters of 
the Greeks, few in number, were at the same time inferior to 
those of the Persians; and when Xenophon employed his 
rear-guard, hoplites and peltasts, to charge and repel them, he 
not only could never overtake any one, but suffered much in 
getting back to rejoin his own main body. Even when retiring, 
the Persian horseman could discharge his arrow or cast his 
javelin behind him with effect ; a dexterity which the Parthians 
exhibited afterwards still more signally, and which the Persian 
horsemen of the present day parallel with their carbines. This 
was the first experience which the Greeks had of marching 
under the harassing attack of cavalry. Even the small de- 
tachment of Mithridatés greatly delayed their progress; so 
that they accomplished little more than two miles, reaching 
the villages in the evening, with many wounded, and much 
discouragement.? 

“Thank Heaven” (said Xenophon in the evening, when 
Cheirisophus reproached him for imprudence in quitting the 
main body to charge cavalry, whom yet he could not reach), 
‘Thank Heaven, that our enemies attacked us with a small 
detachment only, and not with their great numbers. They have 


1 Xen. Anab, ii. 5, 1. Ainsworth, Travels and Researches in Asia 
Minor, &c. vol. ii. ch. 44, p. 327; also his Travels in the Track of the 
Ten Thousand, p. 119-134. 

Professor Koch, who speaks with personal knowledge both of Armenia 
and of the region east of the Tigris, observes truly that the Great Zab is 
the only point (east of the Tigris) which Xenophon assigns in such a manner 
‘as to be capable of distinct local identification. He also observes, here as 
elsewhere, that the number of parasangs specified by Xenophon is essentially 
delusive as a measure of distance (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 64). 

2 Xen, Anab. ili. 3, 9. ) 
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given us a valuable lesson, without doing us any serious harm.” 
Profiting by the lesson, the Greek leaders organised during the 
night and during the halt of the next day, a small body of fifty 
cavalry; with zoo Rhodian slingers, whose slings, furnished 
with leaden bullets, both carried farther and struck harder than 
those of the Persians hurling large stones. On the ensuing 
morning, they started before daybreak, since there lay in their 
away a ravine difficult to pass. They found the ravine un- 
defended (according to the usual stupidity of Persian pro- 
ceedings), but when they had got nearly a mile beyond it, 
Mithridatés reappeared in pursuit with a body of 4000 horsemen 
and darters. Confident from his achievement of the preceding 
day, he had promised, with a body of that force, to deliver the 
Greeks into the hands of the satrap. But the latter were now 
better prepared. As soon as he began to attack them, the 
trumpet sounded,—and forthwith the horsemen, slingers, and 
darters, issued forth to charge the Persians, sustained by the 
hoplites in the rear. So effective was the charge, that the 
Persians fled in dismay, notwithstanding their superiority in 
number ; while the ravine so impeded their flight that many of 
them were slain, and eighteen prisoners made. The Greek 
soldiers of their own accord mutilated the dead bodies, in order 
to strike terror into the enemy.! At the end of the day’s march 
they reached the Tigris, near the deserted city of Larissa, the 
vast, massive, and lofty brick walls of which (25 feet in thick- 
ness, 100 feet high, seven miles in circumference) attested its 
former grandeur. Near this place was a stone pyramid, 100 
feet in breadth, and 200 feet high; the summit of which was 
crowded with fugitives out of the neighbouring villages. 
Another day’s march up the course of the Tigris brought the 
army to a second deserted city called Mespila, nearly opposite 
to the modern city of Mosul. Although these two cities, which 
seem to have formed the continuation of (or the substitute for) 
the once colossal Nineveh or Ninus, were completely deserted, 
—yet the country around them was so well furnished with 
villages and population, that the Greeks not only obtained 
provisions, but also strings for the making of new bows, and 
lead for bullets to be used by the slingers.? 


1 Xen, Anab. iii. 4, 1-5. 
2 Xen. Anab. iii. 4, 17-18. It is here, on the site of the ancient Nineveh, 
that the recent investigations of Mr. Layard have brought to light so many 
curious and valuable Assyrian remains. The legend which Xenophon heard 
on the spot, respecting the way in which these cities were captured and 
ruined, is of a truly Oriental character. 
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During the next day’s march, in a course generally parallel 
with the Tigris, and ascending the stream, Tissaphernés, com- 
ing up along with some other grandees, and with a numerous 
army, enveloped the Greeks both in flanks and rear. In spite 
of his advantage of numbers, he did not venture upon any 
actual charge, but kept up a fire of arrows, darts, and stones. 
He was however so well answered by the newly-trained archers 
and slingers of the Greeks, that on the whole they had the 
advantage, in spite of the superior size of the Persian bows, 
many of which were taken and effectively employed on the 
Grecian side. Having passed the night in a well-stocked vil- 
lage, they halted there the next day in order to stock themselves 
with provisions, and then pursued their march for four succes- 
sive days along a level country, until on the fifth day they 
reached hilly ground with the prospect of still higher hills 
beyond. All this march was made under unremitting annoyance 
from the enemy, insomuch that though the order of the Greeks 
was never broken, a considerable number of their men were 
wounded. Experience taught them, that it was inconvenient 
for the whole army to march in one inflexible, undivided, 
hollow square; and they accordingly constituted six lochi or 
regiments of 100 men each, subdivided into companies of 50, 
and endmoties or smaller companies of 25, each with a special 
officer (conformably to the Spartan practice) to move separately 
on each flank, and either to fall back, or fall in, as might suit 
the fluctuations of the central mass, arising from impediments 
in the road or menaces of the enemy.!_ On reaching the hills, 
in sight of an elevated citadel or palace, with several villages 
around it, the Greeks anticipated some remission of the Persian 
attack. But after having passed over one hill, they were pro- 
ceeding to ascend the second, when they found themselves 
assailed with unwonted vigour by the Persian cavalry from the 
summit of it, whose leaders were seen flogging on the men to 
the attack.2 This charge was so efficacious, that the Greek 
light troops were driven in with loss, and forced to take shelter 
within the ranks of the hoplites. After a march both slow and 
full of suffering, they could only reach their night-quarters by 
sending a detachment to get possession of some ground above 
the Persians, who thus became afraid of a double attack. 

The villages which they now reached (supposed by Mr. 

1 Xen. Anab. iii. 4, 19-23. 

I incline to believe that there were six lochi upon each flank—that is, 


twelve lochi in all; though the words of Xenophon are not quite clear. 
2 Xen. Anab. iii. 4-25. Compare Herodot. vii. 21, 56, 103. 
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Ainsworth to have been in the fertile country under the 
modern town called Zakhu!), were unusually rich in provi- 
sions; magazines of flour, barley, and wine, having been col- 
lected there for the Persian satrap. They reposed here three 
days, chiefly in order to tend the numerous wounded, for 
whose necessities, eight of the most competent persons were 
singled out to act as surgeons. On the fourth day they re- 
sumed their march, descending into the plain. But experience 
had now satisfied them that it was imprudent to continue in 
march under the attack of cavalry, so that when Tissaphernés 
appeared and began to harass them, they halted at the first 
village, and when thus in station, easily repelled him. As the 
afternoon advanced, the Persian assailants began to retire ; for 
they were always in the habit of taking up their night-post 
at a distance of near seven miles from the Grecian position ; 
being very apprehensive of nocturnal attack in their camp, 
when their horses were tied by the leg and without either 
saddle or bridle.2 As soon as they had departed, the Greeks 
resumed their march, and made so much advance during the 
night, that the Persians did not overtake them either on the 
next day or the day after. 

On the ensuing day, however, the Persians, having made a 
forced march by night, were seen not only in advance of the 
Greeks, but in occupation of a spur of high and precipitous 
ground overhanging immediately the road whereby the Greeks 
were to descend into the plain. When Cheirisophus ap- 
proached, he at once saw that descent was impracticable in the 
face of an enemy thus posted. He therefore halted, sent for 
Xenophon from the rear, and desired him to bring forward the 

-peltasts to the van. But Xenophon, though he obeyed the 
summons in person and galloped his horse to the front, did not 
think it prudent to move the peltasts from the rear, because 
he saw Tissaphernés, with another, portion of the army, just 
coming up; so that the Grecian army was at once impeded in 
front, and threatened by the enemy closing upon them behind. 
The Persians on the high ground in front could not be directly 
assailed. But Xenophon observed, that on the right of the 
1 Professor Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 68) is of the same opinion. 
2 Xen. Anab. iii. 4, 35; see also Cyropzedia, iii. 3, 37. 
_ The Thracian prince Seuthés was so apprehensive of night attack, that 
he and his troop kept their horses bridled all night (Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 21), 
Mr. Kinneir (Travels in Asia Minor, &c., p. 481) states that the horses 
of Oriental cavalry, and even of the English cavalry in Hindostan, are still 
kept tied and shackled at night, in the same way as Xenophon describes to 
have been practised by the Persians. 
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Grecian army, there was an accessible mountain summit yet 
higher, from whence a descent might be made for a flank 
attack upon the Persian position. Pointing out this summit to 
Cheirisophus, as affording the only means of dislodging the 
troops in front, he urged that one of them should immediately 
hasten with a detachment to take possession of it and offered 
to Cheirisophus the choice either of going, or staying with 
the army. ‘Choose for yourself,” said Cheirisophus. ‘“ Well 
then (said Xenophon), I will go; since I am the younger of 
the two.” Accordingly, at the head of a select detachment 
from the van and centre of the army, he immediately com- 
menced his flank march up the steep ascent to this highest 
summit. So soon as the enemy saw their purpose, they also 
detached troops on their side, hoping to get to the summit 
first ; and the two detachments were seen mounting at the 
same time, each struggling with the utmost efforts to get before 
the other,—each being encouraged by shouts and clamour from 
the two armies respectively. 

As Xenophon was riding by the side of his soldiers, cheering 
them on and reminding them that their chance of seeing their 
country and their families all depended upon success in the 
effort before them, a Sikyonian hoplite in the ranks, named 
Sotéridas, said to him—‘ You and I are not on an equal 
footing, Xenophon. You are on horseback :—I am painfully 
struggling up on foot, with my shield to carry.” Stung with 
this taunt, Xenophon sprang from his horse, pushed Sotéridas 
out of his place in the ranks, took his shield as well as his 
place, and began to march forward afoot along with the rest. 
Though thus weighed down at once by the shield belonging to 
an hoplite, and by the heavy cuirass of a horseman (who carried 
no shield), he nevertheless put forth all his strength to advance 
under such double incumbrance, and to continue his incitement 
to the rest. But the soldiers around him were so indignant at 
the proceeding of Sotéridas, that they reproached and even 
struck him, until they compelled him to resume his shield as 
well as his place in the ranks. Xenophon then remounted and 
ascended the hill on horseback as far as the ground permitted ; 
but was obliged again to dismount presently, in consequence of 
the steepness of the uppermost portion. Such energetic efforts 
enabled him and his detachment to reach the summit first. As 
soon as the enemy saw this, they desisted from their ascent, and 
dispersed i in all directions; leaving the forward march open to 
the main Grecian army, which Cheirisophus accordingly con- 
ducted safely down into the plain, Here he was rejoined by 
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Xenophon on descending from the summit. All found them- 
selves in comfortable quarters, amidst several well-stocked 
villages on the banks of the Tigris. They acquired moreover 
an additional booty of large droves of cattle, intercepted when 
on the point of being transported across the river; where a 
considerable body of horse were seen assembled on the 
opposite bank.! 

“ Though here disturbed only by some desultory attacks on 
the part of the Persians, who burnt several of the villages 
which lay in their forward line of march, the Greeks became 
seriously embarrassed whither to direct their steps ; for on their 
left flank was the Tigris, so deep that their spears found no 
bottom,—and on their right, mountains of exceeding height. 
As the generals and the lochages were taking counsel, a 
Rhodian soldier came to them with a proposition for trans- 
porting the whole army across to the other bank of the river by 
means of inflated skins, which could be furnished in abundance 
by the animals in their possession. But this ingenious scheme, 
in itself feasible, was put out of the question by the view of the 
Persian cavalry on the opposite bank ; and as the villages in 
their front had been burnt, the army had no choice except to 
return back one day’s march to those in which they had before 
halted. Here the generals again deliberated, questioning all 
their prisoners as to the different bearings of the country. The 
road from the south was that in which they had already 
marched from Babylon and Media ; that to the westward, going 
to Lydia and Ionia, was barred to them by the interposing 
Tigris ; eastward (they were informed) was the way to Ekba- 
tana and Susa; northward, lay the rugged and inhospitable 
mountains of the Karduchians,—fierce freemen who despised 
the Great King, and defied all his efforts to conquer them; 
having once destroyed a Persian invading army of 120,000 
men. On the other side of Karduchia, however, lay the rich 
Persian satrapy of Armenia, wherein both the Euphratés and 
the Tigris could be crossed near their sources, and from whence 
they could choose their farther course easily towards Greece. 
Like Mysia, Pisidia, and other mountainous regions, Kar- 
duchia was a free territory surrounded on all sides by the 
dominions of the Great King, who reigned only in the cities 
and on the plains.? 


1 Xen. Anab, iti. 4, 36-49 5 iii. 5, 3. 

2 Xen. Anab. iii. 5; iv. 1, 3. Probably the place where the Greeks 
quitted the Tigris to strike into the Karduchian mountains, was the neigh- 
bourhood of Jezireh ibn Omar, the ancient Bezabde. It is here that farther 
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Determining to fight their way across these difficult moun- 
tains into Armenia, but refraining from any public announce- 
ment, for fear that the passes should be occupied beforehand— 
the generals sacrificed forthwith, in order that they might be 
ready for breaking up at amoment’s notice. They then began 
their march a little after midnight, so that soon after daybreak 
they reached the first of the Karduchian mountain-passes, 
which they found undefended. Cheirisophus, with his front 
division and all the light troops, made haste to ascend the 
pass, and having got over the first mountain, descended on 
the other side to some villages in the valley or nooks beneath ; 
while Xenophon, with the heavy-armed and the baggage, fol- 
lowed at a slower pace,—not reaching the villages until dark, 
as the road was both steep and narrow. The Karduchians, 
taken completely by surprise, abandoned the villages as the 
Greeks approached, and took refuge on the mountains ; leaving 
to the intruders plenty of provisions, comfortable houses, and 
especially, abundance of copper vessels. At first the Greeks 
were careful to do no damage, trying to invite the natives to 
amicable colloquy. But none of the latter would come near, 
and at length necessity drove the Greeks to take what was 
necessary for refreshment. It was just when Xenophon and 
the rear-guard were coming in at night, that some few Kardu- 
chians first set upon them ; by surprise and with considerable 
success—so that if their numbers had been greater, serious 
mischief might have ensued.! 

Many fires were discovered burning on the mountains,—an 
earnest of resistance during the next day ; which satisfied the 
Greek generals that they must lighten the army, in order to 
ensure greater expedition as well as a fuller complement of 
available hands during the coming march. They therefore 
gave orders to burn all the baggage except what was indispens- 
able, and to dismiss all the prisoners ; planting themselves in 
a narrow strait, through which the army had to pass, in order 
to see that their directions were executed. The women how- 
ever, of whom there were many with the army, could not be 
abandoned ; and it seems further that a considerable stock of 
baggage was still retained:? nor could the army make more 
than slow advance, from the narrowness of the road and the 


march, up the eastern side of the Tigris, is rendered impracticable by the 
mountains closing in. Here the modern road crosses the Tigris by a 
bridge, from the eastern bank to the western (Koch, Zug der Zehn 
Tausend, p. 72). 

1 Xen. Anab. iv. 1, 12. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 19-30. 
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harassing attacks of the Karduchians, who were now assembled 
in considerable numbers. Their attack was renewed with 
double vigour on the ensuing day, when the Greeks were 
forced, from want of provisions, to hasten forward their march, 
though in the midst of a terrible snow-storm. Both Cheiri- 
sophus in the front and Xenophon in the rear, were hard 
pressed by the Karduchian slingers and bowmen; the latter, 
‘men of consummate skill, having bows three cubits in length, 
and arrows of more than two cubits, so strong that the Greeks 
when they took them could dart them as javelins. These 
archers, amidst the rugged ground and narrow paths, ap- 
proached so near and drew the bow with such surprising force, 
resting one extremity of it on the ground, that several Greek 
warriors were mortally wounded even through both shield and 
corslet into the reins, and through the brazen helmet into their 
heads : among them especially, two distinguished men, a Lace- 
dzemonian named Kleonymus and an Arcadian named Basias.! 
The rear division, more roughly handled than the rest, was 
obliged continually to halt to repel the enemy, under all the 
difficulties of the ground, which made it scarcely possible to 
act against nimble mountaineers. On one occasion, however, 
a body of these latter were entrapped into.an ambush, driven 
back with loss, and (what was still more fortunate) two of their 
number were made prisoners. 

Thus impeded, Xenophon sent frequent messages entreating 
Cheirisophus to slacken the march of the van division; but 
instead of obeying, Cheirisophus only hastened the faster, urging 
Xenophon to follow him. The march of the army became 
little better than a rout, so that the rear division reached the 
halting-place in extreme confusion; upon which Xenophon 
proceeded to remonstrate with Cheirisophus for prematurely 
hurrying forward and neglecting his comrades behind. But 
the other—pointing out to his attention the hill before them, 
and the steep path ascending it, forming their future line of 
march, which was beset with numerous Karduchians—defended 
himself by saying that he had hastened forward in hopes of 
being able to reach this pass before the enemy, in which 
attempt however he had not succeeded.? 

To advance farther on this road appeared hopeless ; yet the 
guides declared that no other could be taken. Xenophon then 
bethought him of the two prisoners whom he had just captured, 
and proposed that these two should be questioned also. They 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 1, 18; iv. 2, 28. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 1, 21. 
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were accordingly interrogated apart ; and the first of them— 
having persisted in denying, notwithstanding all menaces, that 
there was any road except that before them—was put to death 
under the eyes of the second prisoner. This latter, on being 
then questioned, gave more comfortable intelligence; saying 
that he knew of a different road, more circuitous, but easier 
and practicable even for beasts of burden, whereby the pass 
before them and the occupying enemy might be turned; but 
that there was one particular high position commanding the 
road, which it was necessary to master beforehand by surprise, 
as the Karduchians were already on guard there. Two thou- 
sand Greeks, having the guide bound along with them, were 
accordingly despatched late in the afternoon, to surprise this 
post by a night-march ; while Xenophon, in order to distract 
the attention of the Karduchians in front, made a feint of 
advancing as if about to force the direct pass. As soon as he 
was seen crossing the ravine which led to this mountain, the 
Karduchians on the top immediately began to roll down vast 
masses of rock, which bounded and dashed down the roadway 
in such a manner as to render it unapproachable. They. con- 
tinued to do this all night, and the Greeks heard the noise of 
the descending masses long after they had returned to their 
camp for supper and rest.} 

Meanwhile the detachment of 2000, marching by the cir 
cuitous road, and reaching in the night the elevated position 
(though there was another above yet more commanding) held 
by the Karduchians, surprised and dispersed them, passing the 
night by their fires. At daybreak, and under favour of a mist, 
they stole silently towards the position occupied by the other 
Karduchians in front of the main Grecian army. On coming 
near they suddenly sounded their trumpets, shouted aloud, 
and commenced the attack, which proved completely success- 
ful. The defenders, taken unprepared, fled with little resistance, 
and scarcely any loss, from their activity and knowledge of the 
country; while; Cheirisophus and the main Grecian force, on 
hearing the trumpet which had been previously concerted as 
the signal, rushed forward and stormed the height in front ; 
some along the regular path; others climbing up as they could 
and pulling each other up by means of their spears. The two 
bodies of Greeks thus joined each other on the summit, so that 
the road became open for farther advance. 

Xenophon, however, with the rear-guard marched on the 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 4. 
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circuitous road taken by the 2000, as the most practicable for 
the baggage animals, whom he placed in the centre of his 
division—the whole array covering a great length of ground, 
since the road was very narrow. During this interval the 
dispersed Karduchians had rallied, and re-occupied two or 
three high peaks, commanding the road—from whence it was 
necessary to drive them. Xenophon’s troops stormed succes- 
“sively these three positions, the Karduchians not daring to 
affront close combat, yet making destructive use of their 
missiles. A Grecian guard was left on the hindermost of 
the three peaks, until all the baggage train should have passed 
by. But the Karduchians, by a sudden and well-timed move- 
ment, contrived to surprise this guard, slew two out of the 
three leaders with several soldiers, and forced the rest to jump 
down the crags as they could, in order to join their comrades 
in the road. Encouraged by such success, the assailants pressed 
nearer to the marching army, occupying a crag over against 
that lofty summit on which Xenophon was posted. As it was 
within speaking distance, he endeavoured to open a negotiation 
with them in order to get back the dead bodies of the slain. 
To this demand the Karduchians at first acceded, on condition 
that their villages should not be burnt; but finding their 
numbers every moment increasing, they resumed the offensive. 
When Xenophon with the army had begun his descent from 
the last summit, they hurried onward in crowds to occupy it; 
beginning again to roll down masses of rock, and renew their 
fire of missiles, upon the Greeks. Xenophon himself was here 
in some danger, having been deserted by his shield-bearer ; 
but he was rescued by an Arcadian hoplite named Eurylochus, 
who ran to give him the benefit of his own shield as a protection 
for both in the retreat. r 

After a march thus painful and perilous, the rear division at 
length found themselves in safety among their comrades, in 
villages and well-stocked houses and abundance of corn and 
wine. So eager however were Xenophon and Cheirisophus to 
obtain the bodies of the slain for burial, that they consented 
to purchase them by surrendering the guide, and to march 
onward without any guide: a heavy sacrifice in this unknown 
country, attesting their great anxiety about the burial.? 

For three more days did they struggle and fight their way 
through the narrow and rugged paths of the Karduchian moun- 
tains, beset throughout bythese formidable bowmen and slingers ; 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 17-21. 2 Xen, Anab. iv. 3, 23. 
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whom they had to dislodge at every difficult turn, and against 
whom their own Kretan bowmen were found inferior indeed, 
but still highly useful. Their seven days’ march through this 
country, with its free and warlike inhabitants, were days of the 
utmost fatigue, suffering, and peril; far more intolerable than 
anything which they had experienced from Tissaphernés and 
the Persians. Right glad were they once more to see a plain, 
and to find themselves near the banks of the river Kentrités, 
which divided these mountains from the hillocks and plains of 
Armenia—enjoying comfortable quarters in villages, with the 
satisfaction of talking over past miseries.+ 

Such were the apprehensions of Karduchian invasion, that 
the Armenian side of the Kentrités, for a breadth of 15 miles, 
was unpeopled and destitute of villages.2 But the approach 
of the Greeks having become known to Tiribazus, satrap of 
Armenia, the banks of the river were lined with his cavalry 
and infantry to oppose their passage; a precaution, which if 
Tissaphernés had taken at the Great Zab at the moment when 
he perfidiously seized Klearchus and his colleagues, the Greeks 
would hardly have reached the northern bank of that river. 
In the face of such obstacles, the Greeks nevertheless attempted 
the passage of the Kentrités, seeing a regular road on the other 
side. But the river was 200 feet in breadth (only half the 
breadth of the Zab), above their breasts in depth, extremely 
rapid, and with a bottom full of slippery stones; insomuch 
that they could not hold their shields in the proper position, 
from the force of the stream ; while if they lifted the shields 
above their heads, they were exposed defenceless to the arrows 
of the satrap’s troops. After various trials, the passage was 
found impracticable, and they were obliged to resume their 
encampment on the left bank. To their great alarm, they saw 
the Karduchians assembling on the hills in their rear, so that 
their situation, during this day and night, appeared nearly 
desperate. In the night Xenophon had a dream—the first 
which he has told us since his dream on the terrific night after 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 2. His expressions have a simple emphasis which 
marks how unfading was the recollection of what he had suffered in 
Karduchia. 

Kal of “EAAnves évraida dveratcavro topevor iddvtes medlov’ ameixe de 
Tay bpéwy 6 moTamds &E  ExTd oTddia Tay Kapdodxwy. Tdte pev ody 
NiArAloOnoay pddra Hdews, kal Ta emiThdera ExovTes Kal TOAAG TOV TapEeAn- 
Avodtwy mévev pynpuoveboyvtes. ‘Emra yap nuécpas, boacmep emopevOnoay 
dia Trav Kapdodxwv, mdaoas paxduevor SieréAcoay, Kal *rafoy kaka boa 
ovdt Td obumavra bTd BaciAéws Kal Ticoapepvous. ‘Qs ody amnAdarynevot 
TovTwy Hdéws exomunOnoay- jy 2uXen. Anab. ive Ayer. \ 
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the seizure of the generals—but on this occasion, of augury more 
unequivocally good. He dreamt that he was bound in chains, 
but that his chains on a sudden dropped off spontaneously ; 
on the faith of which, he told Cheirisophus at daybreak that 
he had good hopes of preservation; and when the generals 
offered sacrifice, the victims were at once favourable. As the 
army were taking their morning meal, two young Greeks ran 
to Xenophon with the auspicious news that they had accidentally 
found another ford near half a mile up the river, where the water 
was not even up to their middle, and where the rocks came so 
close on the right bank that the enemy’s horse could offer no 
Opposition. Xenophon, starting from his meal in delight, 
immediately offered libations to those gods who had revealed 
both the dream to himself in the night, and the unexpected 
ford afterwards to these ep two revelations which he 
ascribed to the same gods.! 

Presently they marched in their usual ae Cheirisophus 
commanding the van and Xenophon the rear, along the river 
to the newly-discovered ford; the enemy marching parallel 
with them on the opposite bank. Having reached the ford, 
halted, and grounded arms, Cheirisophus placed a wreath on 
his head, took off his clothes, and then resumed his arms, 
ordering all the rest to resume their arms also.?, Each lochus 
(company of too men) was then arranged in column or single 
file, with Cheirisophus himself in the centre. Meanwhile the 
prophets were offering sacrifice to the river. So soon as the 
signs were pronounced to be favourable, all the soldiers shouted 
the pzean, and all the women joined in chorus with their feminine 
yell. Cheirisophus then, at the head of the army, entered the 
river and began to ford it ; while Xenophon, with a large portion 
of the rear division, made a feint of hastening back to the 
original ford, as if he were about to attempt the passage there. 
This distracted the attention of the enemy’s horse ; who became 
afraid of being attacked on both sides, galloped off to guard 
the passage at the other point, and opposed no serious resistance 
to Cheirisophus. As soon as the latter had reached the other 
side, and put his division into order, he marched up to attack 
the Armenian infantry, who were onthe high banks a little way 
above; but this infantry, deserted by its cavalry, dispersed 
-without awaiting his approach. The handful of Grecian cavalry, 
attached to the division of Cheirisophus, pursued and took some 
valuable spoils.® 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 6-13. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 17. 
§ Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 20-25. 
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As soon as Xenophon saw his colleague successfully established 
on the opposite bank, he brought back his detachment to the 
ford over which the baggage and attendants were still passing, 
and proceeded to take precautions against the Karduchians on 
his own side who were assembling in the rear. He found some 
difficulty in keeping his rear division together, for many of them, 
in spite of orders, quitted their ranks, and went to look after 
their mistresses or their baggage in the crossing of the water.? 
The peltasts and bowmen, who had gone over with Cheirisophus, 
but whom that general now no longer needed, were directed to 
hold themselves prepared on both flanks of the army crossing, 
and to advance a little way into the water, in the attitude of 
men just about to recross.s When Xenophon was left with 
only the diminished rear-guard, the rest having got over,—the 
Karduchians rushed upon him, and began to shoot and sling. 
But on a sudden, the Grecian hoplites charged with their 
accustomed pzan, upon which the Karduchians took to 
flight—having no arms for close combat on the plain. The 
trumpet now being heard to sound, they ran away so much the 
faster ; while this was the signal, according to orders before 
given by Xenophon, for the Greeks to suspend their charge, 
to turn back, and to cross the river as speedily as possible. 
By favour of this able manceuvre, the passage was accom- 
plished by the whole army with little or no loss, about - 
midday.? 

They now found themselves in Armenia; a country of even, 
undulating surface, but very high above the level of the sea, 
and extremely cold at the season when they entered it— 
December. ‘Though the strip of land bordering on Karduchia 
furnished no supplies, one long march brought them to a 
village, containing abundance of provisions, together with a 
residence of the satrap Tiribazus ; after which, in two farther 
marches they reached the river Teleboas, with many villages on 
its banks. Here Tiribazus himself, appearing with a division 
of cavalry, sent forward his interpreter to request a conference 
with the leaders; which being held, it was agreed that the 
Greeks should proceed unmolested through his territory, taking 
such supplies as they required,—but should neither burn nor 
damage the villages. They accordingly advanced onward for 
three days, computed at fifteen parasangs, or three pretty full 
days’ march ; without any hostility from the satrap, though he 
was hovering within less than two miles of them. They then 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 30. 
2 Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 31-343 iv. 4, I. 
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found themselves amidst several villages, wherein were regal or 
satrapical residences, with a plentiful stock of bread, meat, 
wine, and all sorts of vegetables. Here, during their nightly 
bivouac, they were overtaken by so heavy a fall of snow, that 
the generals on the next day distributed the troops into separate 
quarters among the villages. No enemy appeared near, while 
the snow seemed to forbid any rapid surprise. Yet at night, 


‘the scouts reported that many fires were discernible, together 


with traces of military movements around ; insomuch that the 
generals thought it prudent to put themselves on their guard, 
and again collected the army into one bivouac. Here in the 
night they were overwhelmed by a second fall of snow, still 
heavier than the preceding ; sufficient to cover over the sleeping 
men and their arms, and to benumb the cattle. The men 
however lay warm under the snow and were unwilling to rise, 
until Xenophon himself set the example of rising, and employing 
himself without his arms in cutting wood and kindling a fire. 
Others followed his example, and great comfort was found in 
rubbing themselves with pork-fat, oil of almonds or of sesame, 
or turpentine. Having sent out a clever scout named Demo- 
kratés, who captured a native prisoner, they learned that 
Tiribazus was laying plans to intercept them in a lofty mountain 
pass lying farther on in their route; upon which they im- 
mediately set forth, and by two days of forced march, surprising 
in their way the camp of Tiribazus, got over the difficult pass 
in safety. Three days of additional march brought them to 
the Euphratés river ?—that is, to its eastern branch, now called 
Murad. They found a ford and crossed it, without having the 
water higher than the navel; and they were informed that its 
sources were not far off. 

Their four days of march, next on the other side of the 
Euphratés, were toilsome and distressing in the extreme; 
through a plain covered with deep snow (in some places six 
feet deep), and at times in the face of a north wind so intolerably 
chilling and piercing, that at length one of the prophets urged 
the necessity of offering sacrifices to Boreas ; upon which (says 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 4, II. _ 

2 Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 2. 

The recent editors, Schneider and Krier, on the authority of various 
MSS., read here émopedOnoav—ém) rdv Edopdrny motaudy The old 
reading was, as it stands in Hutchinson’s edition, rapa roy Evdppdrny 
TOTOLOV. 

This change may be right, but the geographical data are here too 
vague to admit of any certainty. See my Appendix annexed to this 
chapter. 
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Xenophon }), the severity of the wind abated conspicuously, to 
the evident consciousness of all. Many of the slaves and 
beasts of burthen, and a few even of the soldiers, perished : 
some had their feet frost-bitten, others became blinded by the 
snow, others again were exhausted by hunger. Several of these 
unhappy men were unavoidably left behind; others lay down 
to perish, near a warm spring which had melted the snow 
around, from extremity of fatigue and sheer wretchedness, 
though the enemy were close upon the rear. It was in vain 
that Xenophon, who commanded the rear-guard, employed 
his earnest exhortations, prayers, and threats, to induce them 
to move forward. The sufferers, miserable and motionless, 
answered only by entreating him to kill them at once. So 
greatly was the army disorganised by wretchedness, that we 
hear of one case in which a soldier, ordered to carry a disabled 
comrade, disobeyed the order, and was about to bury him 
alive.2, Xenophon made a sally, with loud shouts and clatter 
of spear with shield, in which even the exhausted men joined, 
—against the pursuing enemy. He was fortunate enough to 
frighten them away, and drive them to take shelter in a neigh- 
bouring wood. He then left the sufferers lying down, with 
assurance that relief should be sent to them on the next day, 
—and went forward ; seeing all along the line of march the 
exhausted soldiers lying on the snow, without even the protection 
of a watch. He and his rear-guard as well as the rest were 
obliged thus to pass the night without either food or fire, 
distributing scouts in the best way that the case admitted. 
Meanwhile Cheirisophus with the van division had got into a 
village, which they reached so unexpectedly, that they found 
the women fetching water from a fountain outside the wall, and 
the head-man of the village in his house within. This division 
here obtained rest and refreshment, and at daybreak some of 
their soldiers were sent to look after the rear. It was with 
delight that Xenophon saw them approach, and sent them 
back to bring up in their arms, into the neighbouring village, 
those exhausted soldiers who had been left behind.? 

Repose was now indispensable after the recent sufferings. 
There were several villages near at hand, and the generals, 
thinking it no longer dangerous to divide the army, quartered 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 4. °Evradéa 3) trav pdvredy tis elme chard Cerda 
7@ Avéup’ Kal macr 5h Tepipavas ote Ajjia Td xadewdy Tod mvedparTos. 

The suffering of the army from the terrible snow and cold of Armenia 
are set forth in Diodorus, xiv. 28. 

2 Xen. Anab. v. 8, 8-11. 3 Xen. Anab, iv. 5, 8-22. 
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the different divisions among them according to lot. Polykratés, 
an Athenian, one of the captains in the division of Xenophon, 
requested his permission to go at once and take possession of 
the village assigned to him, before any of the inhabitants could 
escape. Accordingly, running at speed with a few of the swift- 
est soldiers, he came upon the village so suddenly as to seize 
the head-man with his newly-married daughter, and several 


-young horses intended as a tribute for the King. This village, 


as well as the rest, was found to consist of houses excavated in 
the ground (as the Armenian villages are at the present day), 
spacious within, but with a narrow mouth like a well, entered 
by a descending ladder. A separate entrance was dug for 
conveniently admitting the cattle. All of them were found 
amply stocked with live cattle of every kind, wintered upon 
hay; as well as with wheat, barley, vegetables, and a sort of 
barley-wine or beer in tubs, with the grains of barley on the 
surface. Reeds or straws without any joint in them, were 
lying near, through which they sucked the liquid :! Xenophon 
did his utmost to conciliate the head-man (who spoke Persian, 
and with whom he communicated through the Perso-Grecian 
interpreter of the army), promising him that not one of his. 
relations should be maltreated, and that he should be fully 
remunerated if he would conduct the army safely out of the 
country, into that of the Chalybés which he described as being. 
adjacent. By such treatment the head-man was won over, 
promised his aid, and even revealed to the Greeks the sub- 
terranean cellars wherein the wine was deposited ; while Xeno- 
phon, though he kept him constantly under watch, and placed 
his youthful son as a hostage under the care of Episthenés, yet 
continued to treat him with studied attention and kindness. 
For seven days did the fatigued soldiers remain in these com- 
fortable quarters, refreshing themselves and regaining strength. 
They were waited upon by the native youths, with whom they 
communicated by means of signs. The uncommon happiness. 
which all of them enjoyed after their recent sufferings, stands 
depicted in the lively details given by Xenophon; who left 

1 Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 26. KdAapo ydvara odk exovres. 

This Armenian practice of sucking the beer through a reed, to: which the 
observation of modern travellers supplies analogies (see Kriiger’s note), 
illustrates the Fragment of Archilochus (No. 28, ed. Schneidewin, Poetze 
Greece. Minor.). 


done ava peerar 7 Opyié aaryp. 
H Spvé EBpude, &c. 


The similarity of Armenian customs to those of the Thracians and 
Phrygians is not surprising, 
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here his own exhausted horse, and took young horses in 
exchange, for himself and the other officers,+ 

After this week of repose, the army resumed its march 
through the snow. The head-man, whose house they had 
replenished as well as they could, accompanied Cheirisophus 
in the van as guide, but was not put in chains or under guard : 
his son remained as an hostage with Episthenés, but his other 
relations were left unmolested at home. As they marched for 
three days, without reaching a village, Cheirisophus began to 
suspect his fidelity, and even became so out of humour, though 
the man affirmed that there were no villages in the track, as to 
beat him—yet without the precaution of putting him afterwards 
in fetters. The next night, accordingly, this head-man made 
his escape; much to the displeasure of Xenophon, who severely 
reproached Cheirisophus first for his harshness, and next for his 
neglect. This was the only point of difference between the 
two (says Xenophon) during the whole march; a fact very 
honourable to both, considering the numberless difficulties 
against which they had to contend. Episthenés retained the 
head-man’s youthful son, carried him home in safety, and 
became much attached to him.? 

Condemned thus to march without a guide, they could do 
no better than march up the course of the river; and thus, 
from the villages which had proved so cheering and restorative, 
they proceeded seven days’ march all through snow, up the 
river Phasis; a river not verifiable, but certainly not the same 
as is commonly known under that name by Grecian geo- 
graphers ; it was roo feet in breadth. Two more days’ march 
brought them from this river to the foot of a range of moun- 
tains ; near a pass occupied by an armed body of Chalybés, 
Taochi, and Phasiani. 

Observing the enemy in possession of this lofty ground, 
Cheirisophus halted until all the army came up; in order that 
the generals might take counsel. Here Kleanor began by 
advising that they should storm the pass with no greater delay 
than was necessary to refresh the soldiers. But Xenophon 
suggested that it was far better to avoid the loss of life which 
must thus be incurred, and to amuse the enemy by feigned 
attack, while a detachment should be sent by stealth at night 
to ascend the mountain at another point and turn the position. 
~“ However (continued he, turning to Cheirisophus), stealing a 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 26-36. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 1-3, 
5 Xen. Anab. iv, 6, 4. 
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march upon the enemy is more your trade than mine. For I 
understand that you the full citizens and peers at Sparta, 
practise stealing from your boyhood upward ;! and that it is 
held noway base, but even honourable, to steal such things as 
the law does not distinctly forbid. And to the end that you 
may steal with the greatest effect, and take pains to do it in 
secret, the custom is, to flog you if you are found out. Here 
then, you have an excellent opportunity of displaying your 
training. Take good care that we be not found out in stealing 
an occupation of the mountain now before us; for if we ave 
found out, we shall be well beaten.” 

“Why, as for that (replied Cheirisophus), you Athenians 
also, as I learn, are capital hands at stealing the public money 
—and that too in spite of prodigious peril to the thief; nay, 
your most powerful men steal most of all—at least if it be the 
most powerful men among you who are raised to official com- 
mand. So that this is a time for you to exhibit your training, 
as well as for me to exhibit mine.” ? 

We have here an interchange of raillery between the two 
Grecian officers, which is not an uninteresting feature in the 
history of the expedition. The remark of Cheirisophus, es- 
pecially, illustrates that which I noted in a former chapter as 
true both of Sparta and Athens *—the readiness to take bribes, 
so general in individuals clothed with official power; and the 
readiness, in official Athenians, to commit such peculation, in 
spite of serious risk of punishment. Now this chance of 
punishment proceeded altogether from those accusing orators 
commonly called demagogues, and from the popular judicature 
whom they addressed. The joint working of both greatly 
abated the evil, yet was incompetent to suppress it. But 
according to the pictures commonly drawn of Athens, we are 
instructed to believe that the crying public evil was,—too great 
a licence of accusation, and too much judicial trial. Assuredly 
such was not the conception of Cheirisophus; nor shall we 

1 Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 10-14. 

Ka) obk aioxpdy elvat, GAAX KaArdy KAémrew, &c. The reading kardv 
is preferred by Schneider to 4vayxatoy which had been the vulgar read- 
ing, and is still retained by Kriiger. Both are sanctioned by authority of 
MSS., and either would be admissible: on the whole, I incline to side 
with Schneider. 

2 Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 16. 

*AAAG pévrol, pn 46 Xeiploopos, nayh Suis rods *AOnvatovs axobw 
dewods civar KAémre TH Snudoia, Kal pddAa byros Bevod Tod KwWdbvov 
T® KAewTOvTL, Kal Tovs Kpatlorous pévTor pddora, etrep duty of xpd- 
mista tpxew akiodvTat’ bore dpa won col emidetxvvcda thy maidelay, 

3 See vol. vii. ch. lxi. pp. 416, 417. 
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find it borne out by any fair appreciation of the general evi- 
dence. When the peculation of official persons was thus 
notorious in spite of serious risks, what would it have become 
if the door had been barred to accusing demagogues, and if 
the numerous popular Dikasts had been exchanged for a select 
few judges of the same stamp and class as the official men 
themselves ? 

Enforcing his proposition, Xenophon now informed his col- 
leagues that he had just captured a few guides, by laying an 
ambush for certain native plunderers who beset the rear; and 
that these guides acquainted him that the mountain was not 
inaccessible, but pastured by goats and oxen. He further 
offered himself to take command of the marching detachment. 
But this being overruled by Cheirisophus, some of the best 
among the captains, Aristonymus, Aristeas, and Nikomachus, 
volunteered their services and were accepted. After refreshing 
the soldiers, the generals marched with the main army near to 
the foot of the pass, and there took up their night-station, 
making demonstrations of a purpose to storm it the next 
morning. But as soon as it was dark, Aristonymus and his 
detachment started, and ascending the mountain at another 
point, obtained without resistance a high position on the flank 
of the enemy, who soon however saw them and despatched a 
force to keep guard on that side. At daybreak these two 
detachments came to a conflict on the heights, in which the 
Greeks were completely ‘victorious; while Cheirisophus was 
marching up the pass to attack the main body. His light 
troops, encouraged by seeing this victory of their comrades, 
hastened on to the charge faster than their hoplites could 
follow. But the enemy were so dispirited by seeing themselves 
turned, that they fled with little or no resistance. Though 
only a few were slain, many threw away their light shields 
of wicker or wood-work, which became the prey of the 
conquerors.! 

Thus masters of the pass, the Greeks descended to the level 
ground on the other side, where they found themselves in 
some villages well-stocked with provisions and comforts; the 
first in the country of the Taochi. Probably they halted here 
some days; for they had seen no villages, either for rest or for 
refreshment, during the last nine days’ march, since leaving 
those Armenian villages in which they had passed a week so 
eminently restorative, and which apparently had furnished 
them with a stock of provisions for the onward journey. Such 


1 Xen. Anab., iv. 6, 20-27. 
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halt gave time to the Taochi to carry up their families and 
provisions into inaccessible strongholds, so that the Greeks 
found no supplies, during five days’ march through the territory. 
Their provisions were completely exhausted, when they arrived 
before one of these strongholds, a rock on which were seen 
the families and the cattle of the Taochi; without houses or 
fortification, but nearly surrounded by a river, so as to leave 

».only one narrow ascent, rendered unapproachable by vast rocks 
which the defenders hurled or rolled from the summit. By an 
ingenious combination of bravery and stratagem, in which 
some of the captains much distinguished themselves, the 
Greeks overcame this difficulty, and took the height. The 
scene which then ensued was awful. The Taochian women 
seized their children, flung them over the precipice, and then 
cast themselves headlong also, followed by the men. Almost 
every soul thus perished, very few surviving to become 
prisoners. An Arcadian captain named AZneas, seeing one 
of them in a fine dress about to precipitate himself with the 
rest, seized him with a view to prevent it. But the man in 
return grasped him firmly, dragged him to the edge of the 
rock, and leaped down to the destruction of both. Though 
scarcely any prisoners were taken, however, the Greeks ob- 
tained abundance of oxen, asses, and sheep, which fully 
supplied their wants.! 

They now entered into the territory of the Chalybés, which 
they were seven days in passing through. These were the 
bravest warriors whom they had seen in Asia. Their equip- 
ment was a spear of fifteen cubits long, with only one end 
pointed—a helmet, greaves, stuffed corselet, with a kilt or 
dependent flaps—a short sword which they employed to cut 
off the head of a slain enemy, displaying the head in sight 
of their surviving enemies with triumphant dance and song. 
They carried no shield; perhaps because the excessive length 
of the spear required the constant employment of both hands 
—yet they did not shrink from meeting the Greeks occasionally 
in regular, stand-up fight. As they had carried off all their 
provisions into hill-forts, the Greeks could obtain no supplies, 
but lived all the time upon the cattle which they had acquired 
from the Taochi. After seven days of march and combat— 
the Chalybés perpetually attacking their rear—they reached 
the river Harpasus (400 feet broad), where they passed into 
the territory of the Skythini. It rather seems that the territory 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 7, 2-15. 
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of the Chalybés was mountainous; that of the Skythini was 
level, and contained villages, wherein they remained three 
days, refreshing themselves, and stocking themselves with 
provisions.? 

Four days of additional march brought them to a sight, the 
like of which they had not seen since Opis and Sittaké on the 
Tigris in Babylonia—a large and flourishing city called Gym- 
nias; an earnest of the neighbourhood of the sea, of com- 
merce, and of civilisation. The chief of this city received 
them in a friendly manner, and furnished them with a guide, 
who engaged to conduct them, after five days’ march, to a hill 
from whence they would have a view of the sea, This was by 
no means their nearest way to the sea, for the chief of Gym- 
nias wished to send them through the territory of some neigh- 
bours to whom he was hostile ; which territory, as soon as they 
reached it, the guide desired them to burn and destroy. How- 
ever, the promise was kept, and on the fifth day, marching 
still apparently through the territory of the Skythini, they 
reached the summit of a mountain called Théchés, from 
whence the Euxine Sea was visible.? 

An animated shout from the soldiers who formed the van- 
guard testified the impressive effect of this long-deferred spec- 
tacle, assuring, as it seemed to do, their safety and their return 
home. ‘To Xenophon and to the rear-guard—engaged in re- 
pelling the attack of natives who had come forward to revenge 
the plunder of their territory—the shout was unintelligible. 
They at first imagined that the natives had commenced attack — 
in front as well as in the rear, and that the van-guard was en-— 
gaged in battle. But every moment the shout became louder, 
as fresh men came to the summit and gave vent to their feel-_ 
ings ; so that Xenophon grew anxious, and galloped up to the 
van with his handful of cavalry to see what had happened. 
As he approached, the voice of the overjoyed crowd was heard 
distinctly crying out Zhalatta, Thalatta (The sea, the sea), and 
congratulating each other in ecstasy. The main body, the 
rear-guard, the baggage-soldiers driving up their horses and 
cattle before them, became all excited by the sound, and 
hurrried up breathless to the summit. The whole army, 
officers and soldiers, were thus assembled, manifesting their 
joyous emotions by tears, embraces, and outpourings of en- 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 7, 18. 

2 Diodorus (xiv. 29) calls the mountain X4viov—Chenium. He seems 
to have had Xenophon before him in his brief description of this interesting — 
scene, c 
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thusiastic sympathy. With spontaneous impulse they heaped 
up stones to decorate the spot bya monument and commemor- 
ative trophy; putting on the stones such homely offerings as 
their means afforded—sticks, hides, and a few of the wicker 
shields just taken from the natives. To the guide, who had 
performed his engagement of bringing them in five days within 
sight of the sea, their gratitude was unbounded. They pre- 
«sented him with a horse, a silver bowl, a Persian costume, and 
ten darics in money ; besides several of the soldiers’ rings, 
which he especially asked for. Thus loaded with presents, he 
left them, having first shown them a village wherein they could 

' find quarters—as well as the road which they were to take 
through the territory of the Makrénés.! 

When they reached the river which divided the land of the 
Makrénés from that of the Skythini, they perceived the former 
assembled in arms on the opposite side to resist their passage. 
The river not being fordable, they cut down some neighbour- 
ing trees to provide the means of crossing. While these 
Makrénés were shouting and encouraging each other aloud, a 
peltast in the Grecian army came to Xenophon, saying that 
he knew their language, and that he believed this to be his 
country. He had been a slave at Athens, exported from home 
during his boyhood—he had then made his escape (probably 
during the Peloponnesian War, to the garrison of Dekeleia), 
and afterwards taken military service. By this fortunate acci- 
dent, the generals were enabled to open negotiations with the 
Makr6énés, and to assure them that the army would do them 
no harm, desiring nothing more than a free passage and a 
market to buy provisions. The Makrénés, on receiving such 
assurances in their own language from a countryman, ex- 
changed pledges of friendship with the Greeks, assisted them 
to pass the river, and furnished the best market in their power 
during the three days’ march across their territory.” 

The army now reached the borders of the Kolchians, who 
were found in hostile array, occupying the summit of a con- 
siderable mountain which formed their frontier. Here Xeno- 
phon, having marshalled the soldiers for attack, with each 
lochus (company of 100 men) in single file, instead of marching 

up the hill in phalanx, or continuous front with only a scanty 
depth—addressed to them the following pithy encouragement 
—‘ Now, gentlemen, these enemies before us are the only im- 
pediment that keeps us away from reaching the point at which 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 7, 23-27. 2 Xen. Anab. iv. 8, 4-7. 
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we have been so long aiming. We must even eat them raw, 
if in any way we can do so.” 

Eighty of these formidable companies of hoplites, each in 
single file, now began to ascend the hill; the peltasts and bow- 
men being partly distributed among them, partly placed on the 
flanks. Cheirisophus and Xenophon, each commanding on 
one wing, spread their peltasts in such a way as to outflank the 
Kolchians, who accordingly weakened their centre in order to 
strengthen their wings. Hence’the Arcadian peltasts and hop- 
lites in the Greek centre were enabled to attack and disperse 
the centre with little resistance; and all the Kolchians pre- 
sently fled, leaving the Greeks in possession of their camp, as 
well as of several well-stocked villages in their rear. Amidst 
these villages the army remained to refresh themselves for 
several days. It was here that they tasted the grateful, but un- 
wholesome honey, which this region still continues to produce 
—unaware of its peculiar properties. Those soldiers who ate 
little of it were like men greatly intoxicated with wine ; those 
who ate much, were seized with the most violent vomiting and 
diarrhoea, lying down like madmen in a state of delirium. 
From this terrible distemper some recovered on the ensuing 
day, others two or three days afterwards. It does not appear 
that any one actually died.t 

Two more days’ march brought them to the sea, at the Greek 
maritime city of Trapezus or Trebizond, founded by the in- 
habitants of Sindépé on the coast of the Kolchian territory. 
Here the Trapezuntines received them with kindness and 
hospitality, sending them presents of bullocks, barley-meal, and 
wine. Taking up their quarters in some Kolchian villages 
near the town, they now enjoyed, for the first time since leay- 
ing Tarsus, a safe and undisturbed repose during thirty days, 
and were enabled to recover in some degree from the severe 
hardships which they had undergone. While the Trapezun- 
tines brought produce for sale into the camp, the Greeks pro- 
vided the means of purchasing it by predatory incursions 
against the Kolchians on the hills. Those Kolchians who 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 8, 15-22. Most modern travellers attest the existence, 
in these regions, of honey intoxicating and poisonous, such as Xenophon 
describes. They point out the Azalea Pontica, as the flower from which 
the bees imbibe this peculiar quality. Professor Koch, however, calls in 
question the existence of any honey thus naturally unwholesome near the 
Black Sea. He states (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 111) that after careful 
inquiries he could find no trace of any such. Not contradicting Xenophon, 
he bret that the honey which the Greeks ate must have been stale, or 
tainted, \ 
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dwelt under the hills and on the plain were in a state of semi- 
dependence upon Trapezus; so that the Trapezuntines medi- 
ated on their behalf and prevailed on the Greeks to leave them 
unmolested, on condition of a contribution of bullocks. 
These bullocks enabled the Greeks to discharge the vow 
which they had made, on the proposition of Xenophon, to 
Zeus the Preserver, during that moment of dismay and despair 


*which succeeded immediately on the massacre of their generals 


by Tissaphernés. To Zeus the Preserver, to Heraklés the 
Conductor, and to various other gods, they offered an abundant 
sacrifice on their mountain camp overhanging the sea; and 
after the festival ensuing, the skins of the victims were given 
as prizes to competitors in running, wrestling, boxing, and the 
pankration. The superintendence of such festival games, so 
fully accordant with Grecian usage and highly interesting to the 
army, was committed to a Spartan named Drakontius ; a man 
whose destiny recalls that of Patroklus and other Homeric 
heroes—for he had been exiled as a boy, having unintentionally 
killed another boy with a short sword. Various departures 
from Grecian custom however were admitted. The matches 
took place on the steep and stony hill-side overhanging the sea, 
instead of on a smooth plain ; and the numerous hard falls of 
the competitors afforded increased interest to the bystanders. 
The captive non-Hellenic boys were admitted to run for the 
prize, since otherwise a boy-race could not have been obtained. 
Lastly, the animation of the scene, as well as the ardour of 
the competitors, was much enhanced by the number of their 
mistresses present.} 


1 Xen. Anab. iv. 8, 23-27. 

A curious and interesting anecdote, in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander 
(c. 41), attests how much these Hetzerze accompanying the soldiers (women 
for the most part free), were esteemed in the Macedonian army, and by 
Alexander himself among the rest. A Macedonian of Agee named Eury- 
lochus, had got himself improperly put on a list of veterans and invalids, 
who were on the point of being sent back from Asia to Europe. The 
imposition was detected, and on being questioned he informed Alexander 
that he had practised it in order to be able to follow a free Heteera named 
Telesippa, who was about to accompany the departing division. ‘‘I sympathise 
with your attachment, Eurylochus (replied Alexander): let us see whether 
we cannot prevail upon Telesippa, either by persuasion or by presents, 
since she is of free condition, to stay behind” (‘Huds pév, & Evpiaoxe, 
owvepavras exes’ 8pa dé brws melOwpuev } Ad-yots 4 ddpors THY TedAcotnmar,, 
emerdhmep €& édcvdepas ear). 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LXX 


ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND 
AFTER THEY QUITTED THE TIGRIS AND ENTERED THE KAR- 
DUCHIAN MOUNTAINS 


Maps exhibiting the full length of the stupendous march of this 
gallant and long-suffering body of men will be found in the Classical 
Atlas, Everyman’s Library. Up to the moment when the Greeks 
enter Karduchia, the line of march may be indicated upon evidence 
which, though not identifying special halting-places or localities, 
makes us certain that we cannot be far wrong on the whole, But 
after that moment, the evidence gradually disappears, and we are 
left with nothing more than a knowledge of the terminus, the 
general course, and a few negative conditions. 

Mr. Ainsworth has given in his Book IV. (Travels in the Track 
of the Ten Thousand, p. 155 seg.) an interesting topographical 
comment on the march through Karduchia, and on the difficulties 
which the Greeks would have to surmount. He has further shown 
what may have been their probable line of march through Kar- 
duchia: but the most important point which he has established 
here, seems to be the identity of the river Kentrités with the 
Buhtan-Chai, an eastern affluent of the Tigris—distinguishing it 
from the river of Bitlis on the west and the river Khabur on the 
south-east, with both of which it had been previously confounded 
(p. 167). The Buhtan-Chai falls into the Tigris at a village called 
Til, and “constitutes at the present day, a natural barrier between 
Kurdistan and Armenia” (p. 166). In this identification of the 
Kentrités with the Buhtan-Chai, Professor Koch agrees (Zug der 
Zehn Tausend, p. 78). 

If the Greeks crossed the Kentrités near its confluence with the 
Tigris, they would march up its right bank in one day to a situation 
near the modern town of Sert (Mr. Ainsworth thinks), though 
Xenophon takes no notice of the river of Bitlis, which nevertheless 
they must have passed. Their two next days of march, assuming 
a direction nearly north, would carry them (as Xenophon states, 
iv. 4, 2) beyond the sources of the Tigris; that is, “beyond the 
headwaters of the eastern tributaries to the Tigris.” 

Three days of additional march brought them to the river Tele- 
boas—“ of no great size, but beautiful” (iv. 4, 4). There appear 
sufficient reasons to identify. this river with the Kara-Su or Black 
River, which flows through the valley or plain of Mush into the 
Murad or Eastern Euphratés (Ainsworth, p. 172; Ritter, Erdkunde, 
part x. s. 37, p. 682), Though Kinneir (Journey through Asia 
Minor and Kurdistan, 1818, p. 484), Rennell (Illustrations of the 
Expedition of Cyrus, p. 207) and Bell (System of Geography, iv. p. 
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140) identify it with the Ak-Su or river of Mush—this, according 
to Ainsworth, “is only a small tributary to the Kara-Su, which is 
the great river of the plain and district.” 

Professor Koch, whose personal researches in and round Armenia 
give to his opinion the highest authority, follows Mr. Ainsworth in 
identifying the Teleboas with the Kara-Su. He supposes however 
that the Greeks crossed the Kentrités, not near its confluence with 
the Tigris, but considerably higher up, near the town of Sert or 

_Sort. From hence he supposes that they marched nearly north- 
east in the modern road from Sert to Bitlis, thus getting round the 
head or near the head of the river called Bitlis-Su, which is one of 
the eastern affluénts to the Tigris (falling first into the Buhtan- 
Chai), and which Xenophon took for the Tigris itself. They then 
marched farther, in a line not far distant from the Lake of Van, 
over the saddle which separates that lake from the lofty mountain 
Ali-Dagh. This saddle is the watershed which separates the 
affluents to the Tigris from those to the Eastern Euphratés, of 
which latter the Teleboas or Kara-Su is one (Koch, Zug der Zehn 
Tausend, p. 82-84). 

After the river Teleboas, there seems no one point in the march 
which can be identified with anything approaching to certainty. 
Nor have we any means even of determining the general line of 
route, apart from specific places, which they followed from the 
river Teleboas to Trebizond. 

Their first object was to reach and cross the Eastern Euphratés. 
They would of course cross at the nearest point where they could 
find a ford. But how low down its course does the river continue 
to be fordable, in midwinter, with snow on the ground? Here 
Professor Koch differs from Mr. Ainsworth and Colonel Chesney. 
He affirms that the river would be fordable a little above its con- 
fluence with the Tscharbahur, about latitude 39° 3’. According to 
Mr. Ainsworth, it would not be fordable below the confluence with 
the river of Khanus (Khinnis). Koch’s authority, as the most 
recent and systematic investigator of these regions, seems prefer- 
able, especially as it puts the Greeks nearly in the road now 
travelled over from Mush to Erzerum, which is said to be the 
only pass over the mountains open throughout all the winter, 
passing by Khinnis and Koili: see’ Ritter, Erdkunde, x. p. 387. 
Xenophon mentions a warm spring, which the army passed by 
during the third or fourth day after crossing the Euphratés (Anab. 
iv. 5, 15). Professor Koch believes himself to have identified this 
warm spring—the only one, as he states (p. 90-93), south of the 
range of mountains called\the Bingél-Dagh—in the district called 
Wardo, near the village of Bashkan. 

To lay down with any certainty the line which the Greeks 
followed from the Euphratés to Trebizond, appears altogether 
impossible. I cannot admit the hypothesis of Mr. Ainsworth, who 
conducts the army across the Araxés to its northern bank, carries 
them up northward to the latitude of Teflis in Georgia, then brings 
them back again across the Harpa-Chai (a northern affluent of 
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the Araxés, which he identifies with the Harpasus mentioned by 
Xenophon) and the Araxés itself, to Gymnias, which he places 
near the site of Erzerum. Professor Koch (p. 104-108), who 
dissents with good reason from Mr. Ainsworth, proposes (though 
with hesitation and uncertainty) a line of his own, which appears 
to me open greatly to the same objection as that of Mr. Ainsworth. 
It carries the Greeks too much to the northward of Erzerum, more 
out of their line of march from the place where they crossed the 
Eastern Euphratés, than can be justified by any probability. The 
Greeks knew well, that in order: to get home they must take a 
westerly direction (see Anab. iii. 5, 15). 

Their great and constant purpose would be to make way to the 
westward, as soon as they had crossed the Euphratés: and the 
road from that river, passing near the site of Erzerum, to Trebizond 
would thus coincide, in the main, with their spontaneous tendency. 
They had no.motive to go northward of Erzerum, nor ought we to 
suppose it without some proof. The map in the Classical Atlas 
shows a line of march, much less circuitous. This line is not meant 
to be understood to be the real road which the army can be 
proved to have taken, but it seems to be a possible line, and it 
serves as a sort of approximation to complete the reader's idea of 
the entire ground travelled over by the Ten Thousand. 

Koch hardly makes sufficient account of the overwhelming hard- 
ships with which the Greeks had to contend, when he states (p. 96) 
that if they had taken a line as straight or nearly as straight as 
was practicable, they might have marched from the Euphratés to 
Trebizond in sixteen or twenty days, even allowing for the bad time 
of the year. Considering that it was midwinter, in that very high 
and cold country, with deep snow throughout ; that they had 
absolutely no advantages or assistance of any kind ; that their sick 
and disabled men, together with their arms, were to be carried by 
the stronger ; that there were a great many women accompanying 
them ; that they had beasts to drive along, carrying baggage and 
plunder,—the prophet Silanus, for example, having preserved his 
3000 darics in coin from the field of Kunaxa until his return ; that 
there was much resistance from the Chalybés and Taochi ; that 
they had to take provisions where provisions were discoverable ; 
that even a small stream must have impeded them, and probably 
driven them out of their course to find a ford—considering the 
intolerable accumulation of these and other hardships, we need not 
wonder at any degree of slowness in their progress. It rarely 
happens that modern travellers go over these regions in mid- 
winter ; but we may see what travelling is at that season, by the 
dreadful description which Mr. Baillie Fraser gives of his journey 
from Tauris to Erzerum in the month of March (Travels in Koord- 
histan, Letter XV.). Mr. Kinneir says (Travels, p. 353)—‘ The 
‘winters are so severe that all communication between Baiburt and 
the circumjacent villages is cut off for four months in the year, in 
consequénce of the depth of the snow.” 

Now if we measure on Kiepert’s map the rectilinear distance-+ 
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the air-line—from Trebizond to the place where Koch represents 
the Greeks to have crossed the Eastern Euphratés—we shall find 
it 170 English miles. The number of day’s journey-marches which 
Xenophon mentions are 54: even if we include the five days of 
march undertaken from Gymnias (Anab. iv. 7, 20), which, properly 
speaking, were directed against the enemies of the governor of 
Gymnias, more than for the promotion of their retreat. In each of 
those 54 days, therefore, they must have made 3'14 miles of recti- 
linear progress. This surely is not an unreasonably slow progress 
to suppose, under all the disadvantages of their situation ; nor does 
it imply any very great actual departure from the straightest line 
practicable. Indeed Koch himself (in his Introduction, p. 4) 
suggests various embarrassments which must have occurred on the 
march, but which Xenophon has not distinctly stated. 

The river which Xenophon calls the Harpasus seems to be pro- 
bably the Tchoruk-Su, as Colonel Chesney and Professor Koch 
suppose. At least it is difficult to assign any other river with 
which the Harpasus can be identified. 

I cannot but think it probable that the city which Xenophon calls 
Gymnias (Diodorus, xiv. 29, calls it Gymnasia) was the same as 
that which is now called Gumisch-Khana (Hamilton), Gumush- 
Kaneh (Ainsworth), Gemisch-Khaneh (Kinneir). “Gumisch-Khana 
(says Mr. Hamilton, Travels in Asia Minor, vol. i. ch. xi. p. 168; 
ch. xiv. p. 234) is celebrated as the site of the most ancient and 
considerable silver-mines in the Ottoman dominions.” Both Mr. 
Kinneir and Mr. Hamilton passed through Gumisch-Khana on the 
road from Trebizond to Erzerum. 

Now here is not only great similarity of name, and likelihood of 
situation—but the existence of the silver-mines furnishes a plausible 
explanation of that which would otherwise be very strange: the exist- 
ence of this “ great, flourishing, inhabited city,” inland, in the midst 
of such barbarians—the Chalybés, the Skythini, the Makrénés, &c. 

Mr. Kinneir reached Gumisch-Khana at the end of the third day 
after quitting Trebizond ; the last two days having been very long 
and fatiguing. Mr. Hamilton, who also passed through Gumisch- 
Khana, reached it at the end of two long days. Both these travellers 
represent the road near Gumisch-Khana as extremely difficult. 
Mr. Ainsworth, who did not himself pass through Gumisch-Khana, 
tells us (what is of some importance in this discussion) that it lies 
in the winter-road from Erzerum to Trebizond (Travels in Asia 
Minor, vol. ii. p. 394). “‘ The winter-road, which is the longest, 
passes by Gumisch-Khana, and takes the longer portion of valley: 
all the others cross over the mountain at various points, to the east 
of the road by the mines. But whether going by the mountains or 
the valley, the muleteers often go indifferently to the west as far as 
Ash Kaleh, and at other times turn off by the villages of Bey 
Mausour and Kodjah Bunar, where they take to the mountains.” 

Mr. Hamilton makes the distance from Trebizond to Gumisch- 
Khana 18 hours, or 54 calculated post miles ; that is, about 4o 
English miles (Appéndix to Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 389): 
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Now we are not to suppose that the Greeks marched in any 
direct road from Gymnias to Trebizond. On the contrary, the five 
days’ march which they undertook immediately from Gymnias 
were conducted by a guide sent from that town, who led them over 
the territories of people hostile to Gymnias, in order that they 
might lay waste the lands (iv. 7, 20). What progress they made, 
during these marches, towards Trebizond, is altogether doubtful. 
The guide promised that on the fifth day he would bring them to a 
spot from whence they could view the sea, and he performed his 
promise by leading them to the top of the sacred mountain Théché. 

Théché was a summit (&pov, iv. 7, 25), as might be expected. 
But unfortunately it seems impossible to verify the particular sum- 
mit on which the interesting scene described by Xenophon took 
place. Mr. Ainsworth presumes it to be the mountain called Kop- 
Dagh ; from whence, however, according to Koch, the sea cannot 
be discerned. D’Anville and some other geographers identify it 
with the ridge called Tekieh-Dagh to the east of Gumisch-Khana ; 
nearer to the sea than that place. This mountain, I think, would 
suit pretty well for the narrative in respect of position: but Koch 
and other modern travellers affirm that it is neither high enough, 
nor near enough to the sea, to permit any such view as that which 
Xenophon relates. It stands on Kiepert’s map at a distance of full 
35 English miles from the sea, the view of which moreover seems 
intercepted by the still higher mountain-chain now called Kolath- 
Dagh, a portion of the ancient Paryadrés, which runs along parallel 
to the coast. It is to be recollected, that in the first half of 
February, the time of Xenophon’s visit, the highest peaks would 
certainly be all covered with snow, and therefore very difficult to 
ascend. 

There is a striking view obtained of the sea from the mountain 
called Karakaban. This mountain, more than 4000 feet high, lies 
rather above twenty miles from the sea, to the south of Trebizond, 
and immediately north of the still higher chain of Kolath-Dagh. 
From the Kolath-Dagh chain, which runs east and west, there 
strike out three or four parallel ridges to the northward, formed 
of primitive slate, and cut down precipitously so as to leave deep 
and narrow valleys between. On leaving Trebizond, the traveller 
ascends the hill immediately above the town, and then descends 
into the valley on the other side. His road to Karakaban lies 
partly along the valley, partly along the crest of one of the four 
ridges just mentioned. But throughout all this road, the sea is 
never seen ; being hidden by the hills immediately above Trebi- 
zond. He does not again see the sea until he reaches Karakaban, 
which is sufficiently high to enable him to see over those hills. 
The guides (as I am informed by Dr. Holland, who twice went 
over the spot) point out with great animation this view of the sea, 
as particularly deserving pf notice. It is enjoyed for a short space 
while the road winds round the mountain, and then again lost. 

Here is a view of the sea at once distant, sudden, impressive. 
and enjoyed from an eminence not too high to be accessible to the 
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Cyreian army. In so far, it would be suitable to the description of 
Xenophon. Yet again it appears that a person coming to this 
point from the land side (as Xenophon of course did), would find it 
in his descending route, not in his ascending : and this can hardly 
be reconciled with the description which we read in the Greek 
historian. Moreover, the subsequent marches which Xenophon 
mentions after quitting the mountain summit Théché, can hardly 
be reconciled with the supposition that it was the same as what is 
». how called Karakaban. It is indeed quite possible (as Mr. Hamil- 
ton suggests) that Théché may have been a peak apart from any 
road, and that the guide may have conducted the soldiers thither 
for the express purpose of showing the sea, guiding them back 
again into the road afterwards. This increases the difficulty of 
identifying the spot. However, the whole region is as yet very im- 
perfectly known, and perhaps it is not impossible that there may 
be some particular locality even on Tekieh-Dagh, whence, through 
an accidental gap in the intervening mountains, the sea might 
become visible. 


CHAPTER LXXI 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS, FROM THE 
TIME THAT THEY REACHED TRAPEZUS, TO THEIR JUNC- 
TION WITH THE LACEDA;MONIAN ARMY IN ASIA MINOR 


WE now commence a third act in the history of this memor- 
able body of men. After having followed them from Sardis to 
Kunaxa as mercenaries to procure the throne for Cyrus—then 
from Kunaxa to Trapezus as men anxious only for escape, and 
purchasing their safety by marvellous bravery, endurance, and 
organisation—we shall now track their proceedings among the 
Greek colonies on the Euxine and at the Bosphorus of Thrace, 
succeeded by their struggles against the meanness of the 
Thracian prince Seuthés, as well as against the treachery 
and arbitrary harshness of the Lacedzemonian commanders 
Anaxibius and Aristarchus. 

Trapezus, now Trebizond, where the army had recently 
found repose, was a colony from Sinépé, as were also Kerasus 
and Kotyéra farther westward ; each of them receiving an har- 
most or governor from the mother-city, and paying to her an 
annual tribute. All these three cities were planted on the 
narrow strip of land dividing the Euxine from the elevated 
mountain range which so closely borders on its southern coast. 
At Sindépé itself, the land stretches out into a defensible 
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peninsula, with a secure harbour, and a large breadth of 
adjacent fertile soil. So tempting a site invited the Milesians, 
even before the year 600 B.c., to plant a colony there, and 
enabled Sinépé to attain much ‘prosperity and power. Farther 
westward, not more than a long day’s journey for a rowing 
vessel from Byzantium, was situated the Megarian colony of 
Herakleia, in the territory of the Mariandyni. 

The native tenants of this line of coast, upon whom the 
Greek settlers intruded themselves (reckoning from the west- 
ward), were the Bithynian Thracians, the Mariandyni, the 
Paphlagonians, the Tibaréni, Chalybés, Mosynoeki, Drilz, and 
Kolchians. Here as elsewhere, these natives found the Greek 
seaports useful, in giving a new value to inland produce, and in 
furnishing the great nen with ornaments and luxuries to which 
they would otherwise have had no access. The citizens of 
Herakleia had reduced into dependence a considerable portion 
of the neighbouring Mariandyni, and held them in a relation 
resembling that of the natives of Esthonia and Livonia to the 
German colonies in the Baltic. Some of the Kolchian villages 
were also subject in the same manner to the Trapezuntinés ; 1 
and Sinédpé doubtless possessed a similar inland dominion 
of greater or less extent. But the principal wealth of this 
important city arose from her navy and maritime commerce ; 
from the rich thunny fishery attached to her promontory ; from 
the olives in her immediate neighbourhood, which was a culti- 
vation not indigenous, but only naturalised by the Greeks on 
the seaboard ; from the varied produce of the interior, com- 
prising abundant herds of cattle, mines of silver, iron, and 
copper, in the neighbouring mountains, wood for ship-building, 
as well as for house-furniture, and native slaves.2 ‘The case 
was similar with the three colonies of Sinépé, more to the 
eastward—Koty6éra, Kerasus, and Trapezus ; except that the 
mountains which border on the Euxine, gradually approaching 
nearer and nearer to the shore, left to each of them a more 
confined strip of cultivable land. For these cities the time had 
not yet arrived, to be conquered and absorbed by the inland 
monarchies around them, as Miletus and the cities on the 
western coast of Asia Minor had been. The Paphlagonians 
were at this time the only indigenous people in those regions 
who formed a considerable aggregated force, under a prince 
named Korylas ; a prince tributary to Persia, yet half indepen- 
dent—since he had disobeyed the summons of Artaxerxés to 

? Strabo, xii. p. 5425; Xen. Anab, iv. 8, 24. 
2 Strabo, xii. pp. 545, 546. 
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come up and help in repelling Cyrus \—and now on terms of 
established alliance with Sinépé, though not without secret 
designs, which he wanted only force to execute, against that 
city.2 The other native tribes to the eastward were moun- 
taineers both ruder and more divided; warlike on their own 
heights, but little capable of any aggressive combinations. 

Though we are told that Periklés had once despatched a de- 
tachment of Athenian colonists to Sinépé,? and had expelled 
from thence the despot Timesilaus,—yet neither that city nor 
any of her neighbours appear to have taken part in the 
Peloponnesian War, either for or against Athens; nor were 
they among the number of tributaries to Persia. They doubt- 
less were acquainted with the upward march of Cyrus, which had 
disturbed all Asia ; and probably were not ignorant of the perils 
and critical state of his Grecian army. But it was with a feel- 
ing of mingled surprise, admiration, and alarm, that they saw 
that army descend from the mountainous region, hitherto only 
recognised as the abode of Kolchians, Makrénés, and other 
analogous tribes, among whom was perched the mining city of 
Gymnias. 

Even after all the losses and extreme sufferings of the 
retreat, the Greeks still numbered, when mustered at Kerasus,* 
8600 hoplites, with peltasts or targeteers, bowmen, slingers, 


_&c., making a total of above 10,000 military persons. Such a 


force had never before been seen in the Euxine. Considering 
both the numbers and the now-acquired discipline and self- 
confidence of the Cyreians, even Sindpé herself could have 
raised no force capable of meeting them in the field. Yet they 
did not belong to any city, nor receive orders from any 
established government. They were like those mercenary 
armies which marched about in Italy during the fourteenth 
century, under the generals called Condottieri, taking service 
sometimes with one city, sometimes with another. No one 
could predict what schemes they might conceive, or in what 
manner they might deal with the established communities on 
the shores of the Euxine. If we imagine that such an army had 
suddenly appeared in Sicily, a little time before the Athenian 
'1 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 8. 

2 Xen. Anab. v. 5, 23. 

3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 20. 

4 Xen. Anab. v. 3, 3; v. 7, 9.. The maximum of the Grecian force, 
when mustered at Issus after the junction of those 300 men who deserted 
from Abrokomas, was 13,900 men. At the review in Babylonia, three 


days. before the battle of Kunaxa, there were mustered however only 12,900 
(Anab. i. 7, 10). 
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expedition against Syracuse, it would have been probably 
enlisted by Leontini and Katana in their war against Syracuse. 
If the inhabitants of Trapezus had wished to throw off the 
dominion of Sinépé,—or if Korylas the Paphlagonian were 
meditating war against that city—here were formidable auxili- 
aries to second their wishes. Moreover there were various 
tempting sites, open to the formation of a new colony, which, 
with so numerous a body of original Greek settlers, would 
probably have overtopped Sindpé herself. There was no 
restraining cause to reckon upon, except the general Hellenic 
sympathies and education of the Cyreian army ; and what was 
of not less importance, the fact that they were not mercenary 
soldiers by permanent profession, such as became so formidably 
multiplied in Greece during the next generation—but estab- 
lished citizens who had come out on a special service under 
Cyrus, with the full intention, after a year of lucrative enterprise, 
to return to their homes and families! We shall find such 
gravitation towards home steadily operative throughout the 
future proceedings of the army. But at the moment when 
they first emerged from the mountains, no one could be sure 
that it would be so. There was ample ground for uneasiness 
among the Euxine Greeks, especially the Sinépians, whose 
supremacy had never before been endangered. 

An undisturbed repose of thirty days enabled the Cyreians to 
recover from their fatigues, to talk over their past dangers, and 
to take pride in the anticipated effect which their unparalleled 
achievement could not fail to produce in Greece. Having dis- 
charged their vows and celebrated their festival to the gods, 
they held an assembly to discuss their future proceedings ; 
when a Thurian soldier named Antileon exclaimed— Com- 
rades, I am already tired of packing up, marching, running, 
carrying arms, falling into line, keeping watch, and fighting. 
Now that we have the sea here before us, I desire to be 
relieved from all these toils, to sail the rest of the way, and to 
arrive in Greece outstretched and asleep, like Odysseus.” ‘This 


1 Xen. Anab, vi. 2, 8; a passage already cited above. 

This statement respecting the position of most of the soldiers is more 
authentic, as well as less disparaging, than that of Isokratés (Orat. iv. 
Panegyr. s. 170). 

In another oration, composed about fifty years after the Cyreian ex- 
pedition, Isokratés notices the large premiums which it had been formerly 
necessary to give to those who brought together mercenary soldiers, over 
and above the pay to the soldiers themselves (Isokratés, Orat. v. ad Philipp. 
s. 112) ; as contrasted with the over-multiplication of unemployed mercen- 
aries during his own later time (Ibid. s. 142 seq.). ; 
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pithy address being received with vehement acclamations, and 
warmly responded to by all—Cheirisophus offered, if the army 
chose to empower him, to sail forthwith to Byzantium, where 
he thought he could obtain from his friend the Lacedemonian 
admiral Anaxibius sufficient vessels for transport. His proposi- 
tion was gladly accepted ; and he departed to execute the project. 

Xenophon then urged upon the army various resolutions and 
- measures, proper for the regulation of affairs during the absence 
of Cheirisophus. The army would be forced to maintain itself 
by marauding expeditions among the hostile tribes in the 
mountains. Such expeditions accordingly must be put under 
regulation: neither individual soldiers, nor small companies, 
must be allowed to go out at pleasure, without giving notice to 
the generals ; moreover, the camp must be kept under constant 
guard and scouts, in the event of surprise from a retaliating 
enemy. It was prudent also to take the best measures in their 
power for procuring vessels; since, after all, Cheirisophus 
might possibly fail in bringing an adequate number. They 
ought to borrow a few ships of war from the Trapezuntinés, and 
detain all the merchant ships which they saw ; unshipping the 
rudders, placing the cargoes under guard, and maintaining the 
crew during all the time that the ships might be required for 
transport of the army. Many such merchant vessels were often 
sailing by ;! so that they would thus acquire the means of 
transport, even though Cheirisophus should bring few or none 
from Byzantium. Lastly, Xenophon proposed to require the 
Grecian cities to repair and put in order the road along the 
coast, for a land-march ; since, perhaps, with all their efforts, it 
would be found impossible to get together a sufficient stock of 
transports, 

All the propositions of Xenophon were-readily adopted by the 
army, except the last. But the mere mention of a renewed 
land-march excited such universal murmurs of repugnance, that 
he did not venture to put that question to the vote. He took 
upon himself however to send messages to the Grecian cities, 
on his own responsibility ; urging them to repair the roads, in 
order that the departure of the army might be facilitated. And 
he found the cities ready enough to carry his wishes into effect, 
as far as Kotyéra.? 


1 Xen. Anab. v. 1, 3-13. 

‘Opa 8 eye mola woAAdMis mapamréovra, &c, This is a forcible proof 
how extensive was the Grecian commerce with the town and region of 
Phasis, at the eastern extremity of the Euxine. 

® Xen. Anab. v. 1, 15. 
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The wisdom of these precautionary suggestions of Xenophon 
soon appeared ; for Cheirisophus not only failed in his object, 
but was compelled to stay away for a considerable time. A 
pentekonter (or armed ship with fifty oars) was borrowed from 
the Trapezuntinés, and committed to the chargé of a Lacedee- 
monian Pericekus, named Dexippus, for the purpose of detain- 
ing the merchant vessels passing by. This man having violated 
his trust, and employed the ship to make his own escape out of 
the Euxine, a second was obtained and confided to an Athenian, 
Polykratés ; who brought in successively several merchant 
vessels, These the Greeks did not plunder, but secured the 
cargoes under adequate guard, and only reserved the vessels 
for transports. It became however gradually more and more 
difficult to supply the camp with provisions. Though the 
army was distributed into suitable detachments for plundering 
the Kolchian villages on the hills, and seizing cattle and 
prisoners for sale, yet these expeditions did not always succeed ; 
indeed on one occasion, two Grecian lochi or companies got 
entangled in such difficult ground, that they were destroyed to 
aman. The Kolchians united on the hills in increased and 
menacing numbers, insomuch that a larger guard became 
necessary for the camp ; while the Trapezuntinés—tired of the 
protracted stay of the army, as well as desirous of exempting 
from pillage the natives in their own immediate neighbourhood 
—conducted the detachments only to villages alike remote 
and difficult of access. It was in this manner that a large 
force under Xenophon himself, attacked the lofty and rugged 
stronghold of the Drile—the most warlike nation of moun- 
taineers in the neighbourhood of the Euxine ; well-armed, 
and troublesome to Trapezus by their incursions. After a 
difficult march and attack, which Xenophon describes in 
interesting detail, and wherein the Greeks encountered no 
small hazard of ruinous defeat—they returned in the end 
completely successful, and with a plentiful booty.} 

At length, after long awaiting in vain the reappearance of 
Cheirisophus, increasing scarcity and weariness determined 
them to leave Trapezus. A sufficient number of vessels had 
been collected to serve for the transport of the women, of the 
sick and wounded, and of the baggage. All these were 
accordingly placed on board under the command of Philesius 
and Sopheenetus, the two oldest generals ; while the remaining 
army marched by land, along a road which had been just made 
good under the representations of Xenophon. In three days 

1 Xen. Anab. v. 2. 
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they reached Kerasus, another maritime colony of the Siné- 
pians, still in the territory called Kolchian ; there they halted 
ten days, mustered and numbered the army, and divided the 
money acquired by the sale of their prisoners. Eight thousand 
six hundred hoplites, out of a total probably greater than 
eleven thousand, were found still remaining ; besides targeteers 
and various light troops. 

During the halt at Kerasus, the declining discipline of the 
army became manifest as they approached home. Various 
acts of outrage occurred, originating now, as afterwards, in the 
intrigues of treacherous officers. A captain named Klearetus 
persuaded his company to attempt the plunder of a Kolchian 
village near Kerasus, which had furnished a friendly market to 
the Greeks, and which rested secure on the faith of peaceful 
relations. He intended to make off separately with the booty 
in one of the vessels; but his attack was repelled, and he 
himself slain. The injured villagers despatched three elders 
as heralds, to remonstrate with the Grecian authorities; but 
these heralds, being seen in Kerasus by some of the repulsed 
plunderers, were slain. A partial tumult then ensued, in which 
even the magistrates of Kerasus were in great danger, and only 
escaped the pursuing soldiers by running into the sea. This 
enormity, though it occurred under the eyes of the generals, 
immediately before their departure from Kerasus, remained 
without inquiry or punishment, from the numbers concerned 
in it. 

Between Kerasus and Kotyéra, there was not then (nor is 
there now) any regular road.?- This march cost the Cyreian 


1 Xen. Anab. v. 3, 3. Mr. Kinneir (Travels in Asia Minor, p, 327) and 
many other authors, have naturally presumed, from the analogy of name, 
that the modern town Kerasoun (about long. 38° 40’) corresponds to the 
Kerasus of Xenophon; which Arrian in his Periplus conceives to be 
identical with what was afterwards called Pharnakia. 

But it is remarked both by Dr. Cramer (Asia Minor, vol, i. p. 281) and 
by Mr. Hamilton (Travels in Asia Minor, ch. xv. p. 250), that Kerasoun 
is too far from Trebizond to admit of Xenophon having marched with the 
army from the one place to the other in three days; or even in less than 
ten days, in the judgement of Mr. Hamilton. Accordingly Mr. Hamilton 

laces the site of the Kerasus of Xenophon much nearer to Trebizond 
Tapped long. 39° 20’, as it stands in Kiepert’s map of Asia Minor), near a 
river now called the Kerasoun Dere Si. 

2 It was not without great difficulty that Mr. Kinneir obtained horses to 
travel from Kotyéra to Kerasoun by land. The aga of the place told him 
that it was madness to think of travelling by land, and ordered a felucca for 
him ; but was at last prevailed on to furnish horses. There seems indeed 
to have been no regular or trodden road at all: the hills approach close to 
the sea, and Mr, Kinneir ‘travelled the whole of the way along the shore 
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army not less than ten days, by an inland track departing 
from the sea-shore, and through the mountains inhabited by 
the indigenous tribes Mosynceki and Chalybés. The latter, 
celebrated for their iron works, were under dependence to the 
former. As the Mosynceki refused to grant a friendly passage 
across their territory, the army were compelled to fight their 
way through it as enemies, with the aid of one section of these 
people themselves ; which alliance was procured for them by 
the Trapezuntine Timesitheus, who was proxenus of the 
Mosynceki and understood their language. The Greeks took 
the mountain fastnesses of this people, and plundered the 
wooden turrets which formed their abodes. Of their peculiar 
fashions Xenophon gives an interesting description, which I 
have not space to copy.! The territory of the Tibaréni was 
more easy and accessible. This people met the Greeks with 
presents, and tendered a friendly passage. But the generals at 
first declined the presents, preferring to treat them as enemies 
and plunder them; which in fact they would have done, had 
they not been deterred by inauspicious sacrifices.” 

Near Kotydéra, which was situated on the coast of. the 
Tibaréni, yet on the borders of Paphlagonia, they remained 
forty-five days, still awaiting the appearance of Cheirisophus 
with the transports to carry them away by sea. The Sinédpian 
Harmost or governor did not permit them to be welcomed in 
so friendly a manner as at Trapezus. No market was provided 
for them, nor were their sick admitted within the walls. But 
the fortifications of the town were not so constructed as to 
resist a Greek force, the like of which had never before been 
seen in those regions. The Greek generals found a weak 
point, made their way in, and took possession of a few houses 
for the accommodation of their sick; keeping a guard at the 
gate to secure free egress, but doing no further violence to the 
citizens. They obtained their victuals partly from the Kotyérite 


alternately over a sandy beach and a high wooded bank. The hills at 
intervals jutting out into the sea, form capes and numerous little bays along 
the coast; but the nature of the country was still the same, that is to say, 
studded with fine timber, flowers, and groves of cherry-trees” (Travels in 
Asia Minor, p. 324). 

Kerasus is the indigenous country of the cherry-tree, and the origin of its 
name, 

Professor Koch thinks, that the number of days’ march given by Xeno- 
phon (ten days) between Kerasus and Kotyéra, is more than consists with 
the real distance, even if Kerasus be placed where Mr. Hamilton supposes. 
If the number be correctly stated, he supposes that the Greeks must have 
halted somewhere (Zug der Zehn Tausend, pp. 115, 116). 

1 Xen. Anab. v. 5, 3. 2 Xen. Anab. v. 7, 18-25. 
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villages, partly from the neighbouring territory of Paphlagonia, 
until at length envoys arrived from Sinépé to remonstrate 
against their proceedings. 

These envoys presented themselves before the assembled 
soldiers in the camp, when Hekatonymus, the chief and the 
most eloquent among them, began by complimenting the army 
upon their gallant exploits and retreat. He then complained 
of the injury which Kotyéra, and Sindpé as the mother-city of 
Kotyéra, had suffered at their hands, in violation of common 
Hellenic kinship. If such proceedings were continued, he 
intimated that Sindpé would be compelled in her own defence 
to seek alliance with the Paphlagonian prince Korylas, or any 
other barbaric auxiliary who would lend them aid against the 
Greeks.1 Xenophon replied that if the Kotyérites had sus- 
tained any damage, it was owing to their own ill-will and to 
the Sindpian Harmost in the place; that the generals were 
under the necessity of procuring subsistence for the soldiers, 
with house-room for the sick, and that they had taken nothing 
more; that the sick men were lying within the town, but at 
their own cost, while the other soldiers were all encamped 
without ; that they had maintained cordial friendship with the 
Trapezuntinés, and requited all their good offices ; that they 
sought no enemies except through necessity, being anxious 
only again to reach Greece; and that as for the threat re- 
specting Korylas, they knew well enough that that prince was 
eager to become master of the wealthy city of Sinépé, and 
would speedily attempt some such enterprise if he could obtain 
the Cyreian army as his auxiliaries.” 

This judicious reply shamed the colleagues of Hekatonymus 
so much, that they went the length of protesting against what 
he had said, and of affirming that they had come with pro- 
positions of sympathy and friendship to the army, as well as 
with promises to give them an hospitable reception at Sindpé, 
if they should visit that town on their way home. Presents 
were at once sent to the army by the inhabitants of Kotyéra, 
and a good understanding established. 

Such an interchange of good-will with the powerful city of 
Sinépé was an unspeakable advantage to the army—indeed an 
essential condition to their power of reaching home. If they 
continued their march by land, it was only through Sindépian 
guidance and mediation that they could obtain or force a 
passage through Paphlagonia ; while for a voyage by sea, there 


1 Xen, Anab. v. 5, 7-12. - 2 Xen. Anab, v. 5, 13-22. 
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was no chance of procuring a sufficient number of vessels 
except from Sinépé, since no news had been received of 
Cheirisophus. On the other hand, that city had also a strong 
interest in facilitating their transit homeward, and thus re- 
moving formidable neighbours, for whose ulterior purposes 
there could be no guarantee. After some preliminary con- 
versation with the Sindépian envoys, the generals convoked the 
army in assembly, and entreated Hekatonymus and his com- 
panions to advise them as to the best mode of proceeding 
westward to the Bosphorus. Hekatonymus, after apologising 
for the menacing insinuations of his former speech, and 
protesting that he had no other object in view except to point 
out the safest and easiest plan of route for the army, began to 
unfold the insuperable difficulties of a march through Paphla- 
gonia. The very entrance into the country must be achieved 
through a narrow aperture in the mountains, which it was 
impossible to force if occupied by the enemy. Even assuming 
this difficulty to be surmounted, there were spacious plains to 
be passed over, wherein the Paphlagonian horse, the most 
numerous and bravest in Asia, would be found almost irre- 
sistible. There were also three or four great rivers, which the 
army would be unable to pass—the Thermédén and the Iris, 
each 300 feet in breadth—the Halys, two stadia or nearly a 
quarter of a mile in breadth—the Parthenius, also very con- 
siderable. Such an array of obstacles (he affirmed) rendered 
the project of marching through Paphlagonia impracticable ; 
whereas the voyage by sea from Kotyéra to Sinépé, and from 
Sinépé to Herakleia, was easy ; and the transit from the latter 
place either by sea to Byzantium, or by land across Thrace, 
yet easier.) 

Difficulties like these, apparently quite real, were more than 
sufficient to determine the vote of the army, already sick of 
marching and fighting, in favour of the sea voyage; though 
there were not wanting suspicions of the sincerity of Hekato- 
nymus. But Xenophon, in communicating to the latter the 
decision of the army, distinctly apprised him that they would 
on no account permit themselves to be divided; that they 
would either depart or remain all in a body; and that vessels 
must be provided sufficient for the transport of all. Hekato- 
nymus desired them to send envoys of their own to Sindépé 
to make the necessary arrangements. Three envoys were 
accordingly sent— Ariston, an Athenian, Kallimachus, an 


1 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 4-11. 
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Arcadian, and Samolas, an Achzan ; the Athenian, probably, 
as possessing the talent of speaking in the Sinépian senate or 
assembly.1 

During the absence of these envoys, the army still continued 
near Koty6éra, with a market provided by the town, and with 
traders from Sindpé and Herakleia in the camp. Such soldiers 
as had no money wherewith to purchase, subsisted by pillaging 
' the neighbouring frontier of Paphlagonia.? But they were 
receiving no pay; every man was living on his own resources ; 
and instead of carrying back a handsome purse to Greece, as 
each soldier had hoped when he first took service under Cyrus, 
there seemed every prospect of their returning poorer than 
when they left home.* Moreover, the army was now moving 
onward without any definite purpose, with increasing dissatis- 
faction and decreasing discipline ; insomuch that Xenophon 
foresaw the difficulties which would beset the responsible 
commanders when they should come within the stricter re- 
straints and obligations of the Grecian world. 

It was these considerations which helped to suggest to him 
the idea of employing the army on some enterprise of conquest 
and colonisation in the Euxine itself ; an idea highly flattering 
to his personal ambition, especially as the army was of un- 
rivalled efficiency against an enemy, and no such second force 
could ever be got together in those distant regions. His 
patriotism as a Greek was inflamed with the thoughts of 
procuring for Hellas a new autonomous city, occupied by a 
considerable Hellenic population, possessing a spacious terri- 
tory, and exercising dominion over many indigenous neigh- 
bours. He seems to have thought first of attacking and 
conquering some established non-Hellenic city ; an act which 
his ideas of international morality did not forbid, in a case 
where he had contracted no special convention with the 
inhabitants—though he (as well as Cheirisophus) strenuously 
protested against doing wrong to any innocent Hellenic com- 
munity.4 He contemplated the employment of the entire 
force in capturing Phasis or some other native city; after 
which, when the establishment was once safely effected, those 
soldiers who preferred going home to remaining as settlers, 


1 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 14. 

2 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 19; vi. I, 2 

3 Xen. Anab. vi. 4, 8; vi. 2, 4. 

4 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 15-30; vi. 2, 6; vii. 1, 25, 20. 

Haken and other commentators do injustice to Xenophon when they: 
ascribe to him the design of seizing the Greek city of Kotyéra. 
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might do so without imperilling those who stayed, and probably 
with their own purses filled by plunder and conquest in the 
neighbourhood. To settle as one of the richest proprietors 
and chiefs,—perhaps even the recognised Ckist, like Agnon 
at Amphipolis,—of a new Hellenic city such as could hardly 
fail to become rich, powerful, and important—was a tempting 
prospect for one who had now acquired the habits of command. 
Moreover the sequel will prove, how correctly Xenophon 
appreciated the discomfort of leading the army back to Greece 
without pay and without certain employment. 

It was the practice of Xenophon, and the advice of his 
master Sokratés,! in grave and doubtful cases where the most 
careful reflection was at fault, to recur to the inspired authority 
of an oracle or a prophet, and to offer sacrifice, in full confi- 
dence that the gods would vouchsafe to communicate a special 
revelation to such persons as they favoured. Accordingly 
Xenophon, previous to any communication with the soldiers 
respecting his new project, was anxious to ascertain the will of 
the gods by a special sacrifice ; for which he invoked the pre- 
sence of the Ambrakiot Silanus, the chief prophet in the army. 


1 Xen. Memorab. i. 1, 8, 9. “Edn 5& (Sokratés) Seiv, & wey pabdyras 
moteiy @dwxay of Oeol, pavOavery’ & Se ph dijAa Tols avOp@mots eat, 
meipacbat Sia wavrinis mapa Tov OeGy muvOdverOa’ Tods Beovs yup ols av 
dow tAew, onuatvev, 

_ Compare passages in his Cyropzedia, i. 6, 3; De Officio Magistr. Equit. 
ix. 9. 

“*The gods (says Euripidés, in the Sokratic vein) have given us wisdom 
to understand and appropriate to ourselves the ordinary comforts of life: 
in obscure or unintelligible cases, we are enabled to inform ourselves by 
looking at the blaze of the fire, or by consulting prophets who understand 
the livers of sacrificial victims and the flight of birds. When they have 
thus furnished so excellent a provision for life, who but spoilt children can 
be discontented, and ask for more? Yet still human prudence, full of self- 
conceit, will struggle to be more powerful, and will presume itself to be 
wiser than the gods.” 

*A 8 €or’ dona, Kov capy, yryvooKomer 
Eis mdp Bdémovtes, kat kara oTAdyxvwv TTXAS 
Méyres mpoonmaivovor olwv@y 7’ dio. 
*Ap’ ov Tpuhamev, Ocod KatacKkevyy Biov 
Aovros Tovavryy, olow ovK aprel Tade 5 
*AAN 7 Ppdvynais ToD Ocod welgov cOévev 
Znret’ rd yadpov 8 ev xepoty KeKTnEvor 
Aoxodpev clvar Sarnovav copwrepor. 
(Supplices, 211.) 

Tt will be observed that this constant outpouring of special revelations, 
through prophets, omens, &c., was (in the view of these Sokratic thinkers) 
an essential part of the divine government ; indispensable to satisfy their 
ideas of the benevolence of the gods; since rational and scientific predic- 
oe was so habitually at fault and unable to fathom the phzenomena of the 
uture, \ 
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This prophet (as I have already mentioned), before the battle 
of Kunaxa, had assured Cyrus that Artaxerxés would not fight 
for ten days—and the prophecy came to pass; which made 
such an impression on Cyrus, that he rewarded him with the 
prodigious present of 3000 darics or ten Attic talents. While 
others were returning poor, Silanus, having contrived to pre- 
serve this sum throughout all the hardships of the retreat, was 
. extremely rich, and anxious only to hasten home with his 
treasure in safety. He heard with strong repugnance the 
project of remaining in the Euxine, and determined to traverse 
it by intrigue. As far as concerned the sacrifices, indeed, 
which he offered apart with Xenophon, he was obliged to 
admit that the indications of the victims were favourable ;! 
Xenophon himself being too familiar with the process to be 
imposed upon. But he at the same time tried to create alarm 
by declaring that a nice inspection disclosed evidence of 
treacherous snares laid for Xenophon; which latter indica- 
tions he himself began to realise, by spreading reports among 
the army that the Athenian general was laying clandestine 
plans for keeping them away from Greece without their own 
concurrence.? 

Thus, prematurely and insidiously divulged, the scheme 
found some supporters, but a far larger number of opponents ; 
especially among those officers who were jealous of the ascen- 
dency of Xenophon. Timasion and Thorax employed it as a 
means of alarming the Herakleotic and Sindépian traders in the 
camp; telling them that unless they provided not merely trans- 
ports, but also pay for the soldiers, Xenophon would find means 
to detain the army in the Euxine, and would employ the trans- 
ports when they arrived, not for the homeward voyage, but for 
his own projects of acquisition. This news spread so much 
terror both at Sinépé and Herakleia, that large offers of money 
were made from both cities to Timasion, on condition that he 
would ensure the departure of the army, as soon as the vessels 
should be assembled at Kotyéra. Accordingly these officers, 
convening an assembly of the soldiers, protested against the 
duplicity of Xenophon in thus preparing momentous schemes 
without any public debate or decision. And Timasion, seconded 

1 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 20. 

® Though Xenophon accounted sacrifice to be an essential preliminary to 
any action of dubious result, and placed great faith in the indications which 
the victims offered, as signs of the future purposes of the gods—he never- 
theless had very little confidence in the professional prophets. He thought 


them quite capable of gross deceit (see Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 2, 3: compare 
Sophoklés, Antigone, 1035, 1060; and Cidip, Tyrann. 387). 
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by Thorax, not only strenuously urged the army to return, but 
went so far as to promise to them, on the faith of the assurances 
from Herakleia and Sinépé, future pay on a liberal scale, to 
commence from the first new moon after their departure ; 
together with a hospitable reception in his native city of 
Dardanus on the Hellespont, from whence they could make 
incursions on the rich neighbouring satrapy of Pharnabazus.* 
It was not, however, until these attacks were repeated from 
more than one quarter—until the Achzans Philésius and Lykon 
had loudly accused Xenophon of underhand manceuvring to 
cheat the army into remaining against their will—that the latter 
rose to repel the imputation ; saying, that all that he had done 
was, to consult the gods whether it would be better to lay his 
project before the army, or to keep it in his own bosom. The 
encouraging answer of the gods, as conveyed through the 
victims and testified even by Silanus himself, proved that the 
scheme was not ill-conceived; nevertheless (he remarked) 
Silanus had begun to lay snares for him, realising by his own 
proceedings a collateral indication which he had announced to 
be visible in the victims. ‘If (added Xenophon) you had con- 
tinued as destitute and unprovided, as you were just now—I 
should still have looked out for a resource in the capture of 
some city which would have enabled such of you as chose, to 
return at once; while the rest stay behind to enrich themselves. 
But now there is no longer any necessity ; since Herakleia and 
Sindpé are sending transports, and Timasion promises pay to 
you from the next new moon. Nothing can be better: you 
will go back safely to Greece, and will receive pay for going 
thither. I desist at once from my scheme, and call upon all 
who were favourable to it to desist also. Only let us all keep 
together until we are on safe ground; and let the man who 
lags behind or runs off, be condemned as a wrong-doer.” ? 
Xenophon immediately put this question to the vote, and 
every hand was held up inits favour. There was no man more 
disconcerted with the vote than the prophet Silanus, who 
loudly exclaimed against the injustice of detaining any one 
desirous to depart. But the soldiers put him down with vehe- 
ment disapprobation, threatening that they would assuredly 
punish him if they caught him running off. His intrigue 
against Xenophon thus recoiled upon himself, for the moment. 
But shortly afterwards, when the army reached Herakleia, he 


1 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 19-26. 
2 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 30-33. 
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took his opportunity for clandestine flight, and found his way 
back to Greece with the 3000 darics.+ 

If Silanus gained little by his manceuvre, Timasion and his 
partners gained still less. For so soon as it became known 
that the army had taken a formal resolution to go back to 
Greece, and that Xenophon himself had made the proposition, 
the Sinépians and the Herakleots felt at their ease. They sent 


‘ the transport vessels, but withheld the money which they had 


promised to Timasion and Thorax. Hence these officers were 
exposed to dishonour and peril ; for having positively engaged 
to find pay for the army, they were now unable to keep their 
word. So keen were their apprehensions, that they came to 
Xenophon and told him that they had altered their views, and 
that they now thought it best to employ the newly-arrived 
transports in conveying the army, not to Greece, but against 
the town and territory of Phasis at the eastern extremity of the 
Euxine.? Xenophon replied, that they might convene the 
soldiers and make the proposition, if they chose ; but that he 
would have nothing to say to it. To make the very proposition 
themselves, for which they had so much inveighed against 
Xenophon, was impossible without some preparation; so that 
each of them began individually to sound his captains, and get 
the scheme suggested by them. During this interval, the sol- 
diery obtained information of the manceuvre, much to their 
discontent and indignation ; of which Neon (the lieutenant of 
the absent Cheirisophus) took advantage, to throw the whole 
blame upon Xenophon ; alleging that it was he who had con- 
verted the other officers to his original project, and that he 
intended, as soon as the soldiers were on shipboard, to convey 
them fraudulently to Phasis instead of to Greece. There was 
something so plausible in this glaring falsehood, which repre- 
sented Xenophon as the author of the renewed project, once 
his own—and something so improbable in the fact that the 
other officers should spontaneously have renounced their own 
strong opinions to take up his—that we can hardly be surprised 
at the ready credence which Neon’s calumny found among the 
army. Their exasperation against Xenophon became so intense, 
that they collected in fierce groups ; and there was even a fear 
that they would break out into mutinous violence, as they had 
before done against the magistrates of Kerasus, 


1 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 343 vi. 4, 13. 

2 Xen. Anab. v. 6, 36. 

I may here note that this Pass in the Euxine means the town of that 
name, not the river. 
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Well knowing the danger of such spontaneous and informal 
assemblages, and the importance of the habitual solemnities of 
convocation and arrangement, to ensure either discussion or 
legitimate defence!—Xenophon immediately sent round the 
herald to summon the army into the regular agora, with cus- 
tomary method and ceremony. The. summons was obeyed 
with unusual alacrity, and Xenophon then addressed them— 
refraining, with equal generosity and prudence, from saying 
anything about the last proposition which Timasion and others 
had made to him. Had he mentioned it, the question would 
have become one of life and death between him and those 
other officers. 

‘Soldiers (said he), I understand that there are some men 
here calumniating me, as if I were intending to cheat you and 
carry you to Phasis. Hear me then, in the name of the gods. 
If I am shown to be doing wrong, let me not go from hence 
unpunished; but if, on the contrary, my calumniators are 
proved to be the wrong-doers, deal with them as they deserve. 
You surely well know where the sun rises and where he sets ; 
you know that if a man wishes to reach Greece, he must go 
westward—if to the barbaric territories, he must go eastward. 
Can any one hope to deceive you on this point, and persuade 
you that the sun rises on zs side, and sets on ¢hat? Can any 
one cheat you into going on shipboard with a wind which 
blows you away from Greece? Suppose even that I put you 


1 Xen. Anab. v. 7, 1-3. : 

Emel 5¢ poOdvero 6 Revopav, okey aitG as TaXIoTA CuUVayaryElY aUVTaY 
ayopdy, nal ph eacat ovddrcyivat abtoudrous’ Kal éxeAevoe Toy KHpUIKa 
avaAAétat ayopdy. 

The prudence of Xenophon in convoking the assembly at once is incon- 
testable. He could not otherwise have hindered the soldiers from getting 
together, and exciting one another to action, without any formal summons. 

The reader should contrast with this the scene at Athens (described in 
Thucydidés, ii. 22; and in ch. xlviii. vol.vi. of this History) during the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War, and the first invasion of Attica by the Pelo- 
ponnesians ; when the invaders were at Acharnz, within sight of the walls 
of Athens, burning and destroying the country. In spite of the most violent 
excitement among the Athenian people, and the strongest impatience to go 
out and fight, Periklés steadily refused to call an assembly, for fear that the 
people should take the resolution of going out. And what was much more 
remarkable—the people, even in that state of excitement, though all united 
within the walls, did not meet in any informal assembly, nor come to any 
resolution, or to any active proceeding ; which the Cyreians would certainly 
have done, had they not been convened in a regular assembly, 

The contrast with the Cyreian army here illustrates the extraordinary 


empire exercised by constitutional forms over the minds of the Athenian 
citizens. : 
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aboard when there is no wind at all. How am I to force you 
to sail with me against your own consent—I being only in one 
ship, you ina hundred and more? Imagine however that I 
could even succeed in deluding you to Phasis. When we land 
there, you will know at once that we are not in Greece; and 
what fate can I then expect—a detected impostor in the midst 
often thousand men with arms in their hands? No—these 


‘stories all proceed from foolish men, who are jealous of my 


influence with you ; jealous, too, without reason—for I neither 
hinder ‘Hem from outstripping me in your favour, if they can 
render you greater service—nor you from electing them 
commanders, if you think fit. Enough of this now: I chal- 
lenge any one to come forward and say how it is possible 
either to cheat, or to be cheated, in the manner laid to my 
charge.” } 

Having thus grappled directly with the’ calumnies of his 
enemies, and dissipated them in such manner as doubtless to 
create a reaction in his own favour, Xenophon made use of the 
opportunity to denounce the growing disorders in the army ; 
which he depicted as such, that if no corrective were applied, 
disgrace and contempt must fall upon all. As he paused after 
this general remonstrance, the soldiers loudly called upon him 
to go into particulars; upon which he proceeded to recall, 
with lucid and impressive simplicity, the outrages which had 
been committed at and near Kerasus—the unauthorised and 
unprovoked attack made by Klearetus and his company on a 
neighbouring village which was in friendly commerce with the 
army—the murder of the three elders of the village, who had 
come as heralds to complain to the generals about such wrong 
—the mutinous attack made by disorderly soldiers even upon 
the magistrates of Kerasus, at the very moment when they 
were remonstrating with the generals on what had occurred ; 
exposing these magistrates to the utmost peril, and putting the 
generals themselves to ignominy.? “If such are to be our 
proceedings (continued Xenophon), look you well into what 
condition the army will fall. You, the aggregate body,? will no 


1 Xen. Anab. v. 7, 7-11. -| 

2 Xen. Anab. v. 7, 13-26. ' ’ Xen. Anab. v. 7, 26, 27. 
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longer be the sovereign authority to make war or peace with 
whom you please; each individual among you will conduct 
the army against any point which he may choose. And even 
if men should come to you as envoys, either for peace or for 
other purposes, they may be slain by any single enemy; so 
that you will be debarred from all, public communications 
whatever. Next, those whom your universal suffrage shall 
have chosen commanders, will have no authority; while any 
self-elected general who chooses to give the word, Cast, Cast 
(z. e. darts or stones), may put to death without trial either 
officer or soldier as it suits him; that is, if he finds you ready 
to obey him, as it happened near Kerasus. Look now what 
these self-elected leaders have done for you. The magistrate 
of Kerasus, if he was really guilty of wrong towards you, has 
been enabled to escape with impunity ; if he was innocent, he 
has been obliged to run away from you, as the only means of 
avoiding death without pretence of trial. Those who stoned 
the heralds to death have brought matters to such a pass, that 
you alone, among all Greeks, cannot enter the town of Kerasus 
in safety, unless in commanding force; and that we cannot 
even send in a herald to take up our dead (Klearetus and those 
who were slain in the attack on the Kerasuntine village) for 
burial ; though at first those who had slain them in self-defence 
were anxious to give up the bodies to us. For who will take 
the risk of going in as herald, from those who have set the 
example of putting heralds to death? We generals were 
obliged to entreat the Kerasuntines to bury the bodies for us.” + 

Continuing in this emphatic protest against the recent 
disorders and outrages, Xenophon at length succeeded in im- 
pressing his own sentiment, heartily and unanimously, upon 
the soldiers. They passed a vote that the ringleaders of the 
mutiny at Kerasus should be punished ; that if any one was 
guilty of similar outrages in future, he should be put upon 
his trial by the generals, before the lochages or captains as 
judges, and if condemned by them, put to death; and that 
trial should be had before the same persons, for any other 
wrong committed since the death of Cyrus. A suitable religious 
ceremony was also directed to be performed, at the instance of 
Xenophon and the prophets, to purify the army.? 

This speech affords an interesting specimen of the political 
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morality universal throughout the Grecian world, though 
deeper and more predominant among its better sections. In 
the miscellaneous aggregate, and temporary society, now 
mustered at Kotyéra, Xenophon insists on the universal 
suffrage of the whole body, as the legitimate sovereign authority 
for the guidance of every individual will; the decision of the 
majority, fairly and formally collected, as carrying a title to 
- prevail over every dissentient minority; the generals chosen 
by the majority of votes, as the only persons entitled to obedi- 
etice. This is the cardinal principle to which he appeals, as 
the anchorage of political obligation in the mind of each 
separate man or fraction; as the condition of all success, all 
safety, and all conjoint action; as the only condition either 
for punishing wrong or protecting right; as indispensable to 
keep up their sympathies with the Hellenic communities, and 
their dignity either as soldiers or as citizens. ‘The complete 
success of his speech proves that he knew how to touch the 
right chord of Grecian feeling. No serious acts of individual in- 
subordination occurred afterwards, though the army collectively 
went wrong on more than one occasion. And what is not less 
important to notice—the influence of Xenophon himself, after 
his unreserved and courageous remonstrance, seems to have 
been sensibly augmented—certainly noway diminished. 

The circumstances which immediately followed were indeed 
well calculated to augment it. For it was resolved, on the 
proposition of Xenophon himself,! that the generals themselves 
should be tried before the newly-constituted tribunal of the 
lochages or captains, in case any one had complaint to make 
against them for past matters; agreeably to the Athenian 
habit of subjecting every magistrate to a trial of accountability 
on laying down his office. In the course of this investigation, 
Philesius and Xanthiklés were fined twenty mine, to make 
good an assignable deficiency of’ that amount, in the cargoes 
of those merchantmen which had been detained at Trapezus 
for the transport of the army: Sophzenetus, who had the 


' Xen. Anab. v. 7, 35. 
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general superintendence of this property, but had been negli- 
gent in that duty, was fined ten mine. Next, the name of 
Xenophon was put up, when various persons stood forward 
to accuse him of having beaten and ill-used them. As com- 
mander of the rear-guard, his duty was by far the severest 
and most difficult, especially during the intense cold and deep 
snow ; since the sick and wounded, as well as the laggards 
and plunderers, all fell under his inspection. One man 
especially was loud in complaints against him, and Xenophon 
questioned him, as to the details of his case, before the 
assembled army. It turned out that he had given him blows, 
because the man, having been entrusted with the task of 
carrying a sick soldier, was about to evade the duty by burying 
the dying man alive! This interesting debate (given in the 
Anabasis at length) ended by a full approbation on the part of 
the army of Xenophon’s conduct, accompanied with regret 
that he had not handled the man yet more severely. 

The statements of Xenophon himself give us a vivid idea 
of the internal discipline of the army, even as managed by a 
discreet and well-tempered officer. ‘I acknowledge (said he 
to the soldiers) to have struck many men for disorderly con- 
duct ; men who were content to owe their preservation to your 
orderly march and constant fighting, while they themselves ran 
about to plunder and enrich themselves at your cost. Had_ 
we all acted as they did, we should have perished to a man. 
Sometimes too I struck men who were lagging behind with 
cold and fatigue, or were stopping the way so as to hinder 
others from getting forward: I struck them with my fist,? in 
order to save them from the spear of the enemy. You your- 
selves stood by, and saw me: you had arms in your hands, 
yet none of you interfered to prevent me. I did it for their 
good as well as for yours, not from any insolence of disposition ; 
for it was a time when we were all alike suffering from cold, 
hunger, and fatigue; whereas I now live comparatively well, 
drink more wine, and pass easy days—and yet I strike no one. 
You will find that the men who failed most in those times of 
hardship, are now the most outrageous offenders in the army. 
There is Boiskus,? the Thessalian pugilist, who pretended 

1 Xen. Anab. v. 8, 3-12. 

2 Xen. Anab. v. 8, 16. éraica mbt, Imws wh Adyxn 4d TAY ToAculaY 
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sickness during the march, in order to evade the burthen of 
carrying his shield—and now, as I am informed, he has stripped 
several citizens of Kotyéra of their clothes. If (he concluded) 
the blows which I have occasionally given, in cases of necessity, 
are now brought in evidence—I call upon those among you 
also, to whom I have rendered aid and protection, to stand up 
and testify in my favour.” ? 

* Many individuals responded to this appeal, insomuch that 
Xenophon was not merely acquitted, but stood higher than 
before in the opinion of the army. We learn from his defence 
that for a commanding officer to strike a soldier with his fist, 
if wanting in duty, was not considered improper; at least 
under such circumstances as those of the retreat. But what 
deserves notice still more, is, the extraordinary influence which 
Xenophon’s powers of speaking gave him over the minds of 
the army. He stood distinguished from the other generals, 
Lacedzmonian, Arcadian, Achzan, &c., by having the power 
of working on the minds of the soldiers collectively; and 
we see that he had the good sense, as well as the spirit, not 
to shrink from telling them unpleasant truths. In spite of 
such frankness—or rather, partly by means of such frankness— 
his ascendency as commander not only remained unabated, as 
compared with that of the others, but went on increasing. For 
whatever may be said about the flattery of orators as a means 
of influence over the people,—it will be found that though 
particular points may be gained in this way, yet wherever the 
influence of an orator has been steady and long-continued 
(like that of Periklés? or Demosthenés) it is owing in part to 
the fact that he has an opinion of his own, and is not willing 
to accommodate himself constantly to the prepossessions of 
his hearers. Without the oratory of Xenophon, there would 
have existed no engine for kindling or sustaining the sensus 
communis of the ten thousand Cyreians assembled at Kotyéra, 
or for keeping up the moral authority of the aggregate over 
the individual members and fractions. The other officers 
could doubtless speak well enough to address short encourage- 
ments, or give simple explanations, to the soldiers: without 
this faculty, no man was fit for military command over Greeks. 
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But the oratory of Xenophon was something of a higher order. 
Whoever will study the discourse pronounced by him at 
Kotyéra, will perceive a dexterity in dealing with assembled 
multitudes—a discriminating use sometimes of the plainest 
and most direct appeal, sometimes of indirect insinuation or 
circuitous transitions to work round the minds of the hearers 
—a command of those fundamental political convictions which 
lay deep in the Grecian mind, but were often so overlaid by 
the fresh impulses arising out of each successive situation, as 
to require some positive friction to draw them out from their 
latent state—lastly, a power of expansion and varied repetition 
—such as would be naturally imparted both by the education 
and the practice of an intelligent Athenian, but would rarely 
be found in any other Grecian city. The energy and judge- 
ment displayed by Xenophon in the retreat were doubtless not 
less essential to his influence than his power of speaking; but 
in these points we may be sure that other officers were more 
nearly his equals. 

The important public proceedings above described not only 
restored the influence of Xenophon, but also cleared off a 
great amount of bad feeling, and sensibly abated the bad 
habits, which had grown up in the army. A scene which 
speedily followed was not without effect in promoting cheerful 
and amicable sympathies. The Paphlagonian prince Korylas, 
weary of the desultory warfare carried on between the Greeks 
and the border inhabitants, sent envoys to the Greek camp 
with presents of horses and fine robes,! and with expressions 
of a wish to conclude peace. The Greek generals accepted 
the presents, and promised to submit the proposition to the 
army. But first, they entertained the envoys at a banquet, 
providing at the same time games and dances, with other 
recreations amusing not only to them but also to the soldiers 
generally. The various dances, warlike and pantomimic, of 
Thracians, Mysians, A‘nianes, Magnétes, &c., are described by 
Xenophon in a lively and interesting manner. They were 
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followed on the next day by an amicable convention concluded 
between the army and the Paphlagonians.! 

Not long afterwards—a number of transports, sufficient for 
the whole army, having been assembled from Herakleia and 
Sinépé—all the soldiers were conveyed by sea to the latter 
place, passing by the mouth of the rivers, Thermodon, Iris, 
- and Halys, which they would have found impracticable to 
‘cross in a land-march through Paphlagonia. Having reached 

Sinépé after a day and a night of sailing with a fair wind, they 
were hospitably received, and lodged in the neighbouring 
seaport of Arméné, where the Sindpians sent to them a large 
present of barley-meal and wine, and where they remained for 
five days. 

It was here that they were joined by Cheirisophus, whose 
absence had been so unexpectedly prolonged. But he came 
with only a single trireme, bringing nothing except a message 
from Anaxibius, the Lacedzmonian admiral in the Bosphorus ; 
who complimented the army, and promised that they should be 
taken into pay as soon as they were out of the Euxine. The 
soldiers, severely disappointed on seeing him arrive thus empty- 
handed, became the more strongly bent on striking some blow 
to fill their own purses before they reached Greece. Feeling 
that it was necessary to the success of any such project that it 
should be prepared not only skilfully, but secretly, they resolved 
to elect a single general in place of that board of six (or perhaps 
more) who were still in function. Such was now the ascendency 
of Xenophon, that the general sentiment of the army at once 
turned towards him; and the lochages or captains, com- 
municating to him what was in contemplation, intimated to 
him their own anxious hopes that he would not decline the 

- offer. Tempted by so flattering a proposition, he hesitated at 
first what answer he should give. But at length the uncertainty 
of being able to satisfy the exigencies of the army, and the fear 
of thus compromising the reputation which he had already 
realised, outweighed the opposite inducements. As in other 
cases of doubt, so in this—he offered sacrifice to Zeus Basileus ; 
and the answer returned by the victims was such as to deter- 
mine him to refusal. Accordingly, when the army assembled, 
with predetermination to choose a single chief, and proceeded 
to nominate him—he respectfully and thankfully declined, on 
the ground that Cheirisophus was a Lacedeemonian, and that 
he himself was not; adding that he should cheerfully serve 
under any one whom they might name. His excuse however 
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was repudiated ; especially by the lochages. Several of these 
latter were Arcadians; and one of them, Agasias, cried out, 
with full sympathy of the soldiers, that, if that principle were 
admitted, he as an Arcadian ought to resign his command. 
Finding that his former reason was not approved, Xenophon 
acquainted the army that he had sacrificed to know whether he 
ought to accept the command, and that the gods had peremp- 
torily forbidden him to do so.? 

Cheirisophus was then elected sole commander, and under- 
took the duty; saying that he would have willingly served 
under Xenophon, if the latter had accepted the office, but that 
it was a good thing for Xenophon himself to have declined— 
since Dexippus had already poisoned the mind of Anaxibius 
against him, though he (Cheirisophus) had emphatically con- 
tradicted the calumnies.? 

On the next day, the army sailed forward, under the command 
of Cheirisophus, to Herakleia; near which town they were 
hospitably entertained, and gratified with a present of meal, 
wine, and bullocks, even greater than they had received at 
Sinédpé. It now appeared that Xenophon had acted wisely 
in declining the sole command; and also that Cheirisophus, 
though elected commander, yet having been very long absent, 
was not really of so much importance in the eyes of the soldiers 
as Xenophon. In the camp near Herakleia, the soldiers became 
impatient that their generals (for the habit of looking upon 
Xenophon as one of them still continued) took no measures to 
procure money for them. The Achzan Lykon proposed that 
they should extort a contribution of no less than 3000 staters 
of Kyzikus (about 60,000 Attic drachme, or 10 talents = £2300) 
from the inhabitants of Herakleia: another man immediately 
outbid this proposition, and proposed that they should require 
10,000 staters—a full month’s pay for the army. It was moved 
that Cheirisophus and Xenophon should go to the Herakleots 
as envoys with this demand. But both of them indignantly 
refused to be concerned in so unjust an extortion, from a 
Grecian city which had just received the army kindly and sent 
handsome presents. Accordingly Lykon with two Arcadian 
officers undertook the mission, and intimated the demand, not 
without threats in case of non-compliance, to the Herakleots. 
The latter replied that they would take it into consideration. 
But they waited only for the departure of the envoys, and then 
immediately closed their gates, manned their walls, and brought 
in their outlying property. 

1 Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 22-31. ® Xen. Anab. vi. I, 32. 
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The project being thus baffled, Lykon and the rest turned 
their displeasure upon Cheirisophus and Xenophon, whom 
they accused of having occasioned its miscarriage. And they 
now began to exclaim that it was disgraceful to the Arcadians 
and Achzans, who formed more than one numerical half of the 
army and endured all the toil—to obey as well as to enrich 
generals from other Hellenic cities; especially a single Athenian 


-who furnished no contingent to the army. Here again it is 


remarkable that the personal importance of Xenophon caused 
him to be still regarded as a general, though the sole command 
had been vested by formal vote in Cheirisophus. So vehement 
was the dissatisfaction, that all the Arcadian and Achzan 
soldiers in the army, more than 4500 hoplites in number, 
renounced the authority of Cheirisophus, formed themselves 
into a distinct division, and chose ten commanders from out of 
their own numbers. The whole army thus became divided 
into three portions—first the Arcadians and Achzans: secondly, 
1400 hoplites and 7oo Thracian peltasts, who adhered to 
Cheirisophus : lastly, 1700 hoplites, 300 peltasts, and 40 horse- 
men (all the horsemen in the army), attaching themselves to 
Xenophon; who however was taking measures to sail away 
individually from Herakleia and quit the army altogether, 
which he would have done had he not been restrained by 
unfavourable sacrifices.} 

The Arcadian division, departing first, in vessels from 
Herakleia, landed at the harbour of Kalpé; an untenanted 
promontory of the Bithynian or Asiatic Thrace, midway 
between Herakleia and Byzantium. From thence they 
marched at once into the interior of Bithynia, with the view 
of surprising the villages, and acquiring plunder. But through 
rashness and bad management, they first sustained several 
partial losses, and ultimately became surrounded upon an 
eminence, by a large muster of the indigenous Bithynians from 
all the territory around. They were only rescued from de- 
struction by the unexpected appearance of Xenophon with his 
division ; who had left Herakleia somewhat later, but heard by 
accident, during their march, of the danger of their comrades. 
The whole army thus became re-assembled at Kalpé, where 
the Arcadians and Acheans, disgusted at the ill-success of 


- their separate expedition, again established the old union and 


the old generals. They chose Neon in place of Cheirisophus, 

who—afflicted by the humiliation put upon him, in having 

been first named sole commander and next deposed within a 
1 Xen, Anab. vi. 2, 11-16. 
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week—had fallen sick of a fever and died. The elder Arcadian 
captains further moved a resolution, that if any one henceforward 
should propose to separate the army into fractions, he should 
be put to death.} 

The locality of Kalpé was well suited for the foundation of a 
colony, which Xenophon evidently would have been glad to 
bring about, though he took no direct measures tending towards 
it; while the soldiers were so bent on returning to Greece, and 
so jealous lest Xenophon should entrap them into remaining, 
that they almost shunned the encampment. It so happened 
that they were detained there for some days without being able 
to march forth even in quest of provisions, because the sacrifices 
were not favourable. Xenophon refused to lead them out, 
against the warning of the sacrifices—although the army sus- 
pected him of a deliberate manceuvre for the purpose of de- 
tention. Neon however, less scrupulous, led out a body of 
2000 men who chose to follow him, under severe distress for 
want of provisions. But being surprised by the native Bithynians, 
with the aid of some troops of the Persian satrap Pharnabazus, 
he was defeated with the loss of no less than 500 men; a mis- 
fortune which Xenophon regards as the natural rettibution for 
contempt of the sacrificial warning. The dangerous position 
of Neon with the remainder of the detachment was rapidly 
made known at the camp; upon which Xenophon, unharnessing’ 
a waggon-bullock as the only animal near at hand, immediately 
offered sacrifice. On this occasion, the victim was at once 
favourable; so that he led out without delay the greater part 
of the force, to the rescue of the exposed detachment, which 
was brought back in safety to the camp. So bold had the 
enemy become, that in the night the camp was attacked. The 
Greeks were obliged on the next day to retreat into stronger 
ground, surrounding themselves with a ditch and palisade. 
Fortunately a vessel arrived from Herakleia, bringing to the 
camp at Kalpé a supply of barley-meal, cattle, and wine ; which 
restored the spirits of the army, enabling them to go forth on 
the ensuing morning, and assume the aggressive against the 
Bithynians, and the troops of Pharnabazus. These troops were 
completely defeated and dispersed, so that the Greeks returned 
to their camp at Kalpé in the evening, both safe and masters 
of the country.? 

_ At Kalpé they remained some time, awaiting the arrival of 
Kleander from Byzantium, who was said to be about to bring 
1 Xen. Anab. vi. 3, 10-28; vi. 4, 11. 
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vessels for their transport. They were now abundantly pro- 
vided with supplies, not merely from the undisturbed plunder 
of the neighbouring villages, but also from the visits of traders 
who came with cargoes. Indeed the impression—that they 
were preparing, at the instance of Xenophon, to found a new 
city at Kalpé—became so strong, that several of the neigh- 
bouring native villages sent envoys to ask on what terms alliance 
would be granted to them. At length Kleander came, but 
with two triremes only.! 

Kleander was the Lacedemonian harmost or governor of 
Byzantium. His appearance opens to us a new phase in the 
eventful history of this gallant army, as well as an insight into 
the state of the Grecian world under the Lacedzemonian empire. 
He came attended by the Lacedzeemonian Dexippus, who had 
served in the Cyreian army until their arrival at Trapezus, and 
who had there been entrusted with an armed vessel for the 
purpose of detaining transports to convey the troops home, but 
had abused the confidence reposed in him, by running away 
with the ship to Byzantium. 

It so happened that at the moment when Kleander arrived, 
the whole army was out on a marauding excursion. Orders 
had been already promulgated, that whatever was captured by 
every one when the whole army was out, should be brought in 
and dealt with as public property; though on days when the 
army was collectively at rest, any soldier might go out in- 
dividually and take to himself whatever he could pillage. On 
the day when Kleander arrived, and found the whole army out, 
some soldiers were just coming back with a lot of sheep which 
they had seized. By right, the sheep ought to have been 
handed into the public store. But these soldiers, desirous to 
appropriate them wrongfully, addressed themselves to Dexippus, 
and promised him a portion if he would enable them to retain 
the rest. Accordingly the latter interfered, drove away those 
who claimed the sheep as public property, and denounced them 
as thieves to Kleander ; who desired him to bring them before 
him. Dexippus arrested one of them, a soldier belonging to 
the lochus or company of one of the best friends of Xenophon 
—the Arcadian Agasias. The latter took the man under his 
protection ; while the soldiers around, incensed not less at the 
past than at the present conduct of Dexippus, broke out into 
violent manifestations, called him a traitor, and pelted him 
with stones. Such was their wrath that not Dexippus alone, 
but fhe crew of the triremes also, and even Kleander himself, 
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fled, in alarm; in spite of the intervention of Xenophon and 
the other generals, who on the one hand explained to Kleander, 
that it was an established army-order which these soldiers were 
seeking to enforce—and on the other hand controlled the 
mutineers. But the Lacedzmonian harmost was so incensed 
as well by his own fright as by the calumnies of Dexippus, that 
he threatened to sail away at once, and proclaim the Cyreian 
army enemies to Sparta, so that every Hellenic city should be 
interdicted from giving them reception.! It was in vain that 
the generals, well knowing the formidable consequences of such 
an interdict, entreated him to relent. He would consent only 
on condition that the soldier who had begun to throw stones, 
as well as Agasias the interfering officer, should be delivered 
up to him. This latter demand was especially insisted upon 
by Dexippus, who, hating Xenophon, had already tried to 
prejudice Anaxibius against him, and believed that Agasias 
had acted by his order.? 

The situation now became extremely critical; since the 
soldiers would not easily be brought to surrender their com- 
rades—who had a perfectly righteous cause, though they had 
supported it by undue violence—to the vengeance of a traitor 
like Dexippus. When the army was convened in assembly, 
several of them went so far as to treat the menace of Kleander 
with contempt. But Xenophon took pains to set them right 
upon this point. ‘Soldiers (said he), it will be no slight mis- 
fortune if Kleander shall depart as he threatens to do, in his 
present temper towards us. We are here close upon the cities 
of Greece : now the Lacedzmonians are the imperial power in 
Greece, and not merely their authorised officers, but even each 
one of their individual citizens, can accomplish what he pleases 
in the various cities. If then Kleander begins by shutting us 
out from Byzantium, and next enjoins the Lacedzemonian har- 
mosts in the other cities to do the same, proclaiming us lawless 
and disobedient to Sparta—if, besides, the same representation 
should be conveyed to the Lacedemonian admiral of the fleet, 
Anaxibius—we shall be hard pressed either to remain or to sail 
away ; for the Lacedeemonians are at present masters both on 
land and at sea.2 We must not, for the sake of any one or two 
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men, suffer the whole army to be excluded from Greece. We 
must obey whatever the Lacedzemonians command, especially 
as our cities, to which we respectively belong, now obey them. 
As to what concerns myself, I understand that Dexippus has 
told Kleander that Agasias would never have taken such a step 
except by my orders. Now, if Agasias himself states this, I am 
ready to exonerate both him and all of you, and to give myself 
“up to any extremity of punishment. I maintain too, that any 
other man whom Kleander arraigns ought in like manner to 
give himself up for trial, in order that you collectively may be 
discharged from the imputation. It will be hard indeed, if just 
as we are reaching Greece, we should not only be debarred 
from the praise and honour which we anticipated, but should be 
degraded even below the level of others, and shut out from the 
Grecian cities.” ! 

After this speech from the philo-Laconian KXenophon—so 
significant a testimony of the unmeasured ascendency and 
interference of the Lacedzemonians throughout Greece—Agasias 
rose, and proclaimed, that what he had done was neither under 
the orders, nor with the privity, of Xenophon; that he had 
acted on a personal impulse of wrath, at seeing his own honest 
and innocent soldier dragged away by the traitor Dexippus ; 
but that he now willingly gave himself up as a victim, to avert 
from the army the displeasure of the Lacedzmonians. This 
generous self-sacrifice, which at the moment promised nothing 
less than a fatal result to Agasias, was accepted by the army ; 
and the generals conducted both him and the soldier whom he 
had rescued, as prisoners to Kleander. Presenting himself as 
the responsible party, Agasias at the same time explained to 
Kleander the infamous behaviour of Dexippus to the army, 
and said that towards no one else would he have acted in the 
same manner; while the soldier whom he had rescued, and 
who was given up at the same timé, also affirmed that he had 
interfered merely to prevent Dexippus and some others from 
overruling, for their own individual benefit, a proclaimed order 
of the entire army. Kleander, having observed that if Dexip- 
pus had done what was rmed, he would be the last to defend 
him, but that no one ought to have been stoned without trial 
—desired that the persons surrendered might be left for his 
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consideration, and at the same time retracted his expressions 
of displeasure as regarded all the others.t 

The generals then retired, leaving Kleander in possession of 
the prisoners, and on the point of taking his dinner. But they 
retired with mournful feelings, and Xenophon presently con- 
vened the army to propose that a general deputation should be 
sent to Kleander to implore his lenity towards their two com- 
rades. This being cordially adopted, Xenophon, at the head 
of a deputation comprising Drakontius the Spartan as well as 
the chief officers, addressed an earnest appeal to Kleander, 
representing that his honour had been satisfied with the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the two persons required ; that the army, 
deeply concerned for two meritorious comrades, entreated him 
now to show mercy and spare their lives ; that they promised 
him in return the most implicit obedience, and entreated him to 
take the command of them, in order that he might have per- 
sonal cognisance of their exact discipline, and compare their 
worth with that of Dexippus. Kleander was not merely 
soothed, but completely won over, by this address; and-said 
in reply that the conduct of the generals belied altogether the 
representations made to him (doubtless by Dexippus), that they 
were seeking to alienate the army from the Lacedzmonians. 
He not only restored the two men in his power, but also 
accepted the command of the army, and promised to conduct 
them back into Greece.” 

The prospects of the army appeared thus greatly improved ; 
the more so, as Kleander, on entering upon his new functions 
as commander, found the soldiers so cheerful and orderly, 
that he was highly gratified, and exchanged personal tokens of 
friendship and hospitality with Xenophon. But when sacrifices 
came to be offered, for beginning the march homeward, the 
signs were so unpropitious, for three successive days, that 
Kleander could not bring himself to brave such auguries at the 
outset of his career. Accordingly, he told the generals, that 
the gods plainly forbade him, and reserved it for them, to 
conduct the army into Greece; that he should therefore sail 
back to Byzantium, and would receive the army in the best 
way he could, when they reached the Bosphorus. After an 
interchange of presents with the soldiers, he then departed 
with his two triremes.? 

The favourable sentiment now established in the bosom 
of Kleander will be found very serviceable hereafter to the 
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Cyreians at Byzantium ; but they had cause for deeply regret- 
ting the unpropitious sacrifices which had deterred him from 
assuming the actual command at Kalpé. In the request pre- 
ferred to him by them that he would march as their commander 
to the Bosphorus, we may recognise a scheme, and a very well- 
contrived scheme, of Xenophon; who had before desired to 
leave the army at Herakleia, and who saw plainly that the 
. difficulties of a commander, unless he were a Lacedszemonian 
of station and influence, would increase with every step of their 
approach to Greece. Had Kleander accepted the command, 
the soldiers would have been better treated, while Xenophon 
himself might either have remained as his adviser, or might 
have gone home. He probably would have chosen the latter 
course. 

Under the command of their own officers, the Cyreians now 
marched from Kalpé across Bithynia to Chrysopolis! (in the 
territory of Chalkedon on the Asiatic edge of the Bosphorus, 
immediately opposite to Byzantium, as Scutari now is to Con- 
stantinople), where they remained seven days, turning into 
money the slaves and plunder which they had collected. Un- 
happily for them, the Lacedzemonian admiral Anaxibius was 
now at Byzantium, so that their friend Kleander was under his 
superior command. And Pharnabazus, the Persian satrap of 
the north-western regions of Asia Minor, becoming much 
alarmed lest they should invade his satrapy, despatched a 
private message to Anaxibius; whom he prevailed upon, by 
promise of large presents, to transport the army forthwith 
across to the European side of the Bosphorus.? Accordingly, 
Anaxibius, sending for the generals and the lochages across to 
Byzantium, invited the army to cross, and gave them his assur- 
ance that as soon as the soldiers should be in Europe, he would 
provide pay for them. The other officers told him that they 
would return with this message and take the sense of the army ; 
but Xenophon on his own account said that he should not 
return ; that he should now retire from the army, and sail away 
from Byzantium. It was only on the pressing instance of 
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Anaxibius that he was induced to go back to Chrysopolis and 
conduct the army across ; on the understanding that he should 
depart immediately afterwards. 

Here at Byzantium, he received his first communication from 
the Thracian prince Seuthés ; who sent Medosadés to offer him 
a reward if he would bring the army across. Xenophon replied 
that the army would cross; that no reward from Seuthés was 
needful to bring about that movement; but that he himself 
was about to depart, leaving the command in other hands. In 
point of fact, the whole army crossed with little delay, landed in 
Europe, and found themselves within the walls of Byzantium.! 
Xenophon, who had come along with them, paid a visit shortly 
afterwards to his friend the harmost Kleander, and took leave 
of him as about to depart immediately. But Kleander told 
him that he must not think of departing until the army was out 
of the city, and that he would be held responsible if they 
stayed. In truth Kleander was very uneasy so long as the 
soldiers were within the walls, and was well aware that it might 
be no easy matter to induce them to go away. For Anaxibius 
had practised a gross fraud in promising them pay, which he 
had neither the ability nor the inclination to provide. Without 
handing to them either pay or even means of purchasing sup- 
plies, he issued orders that they must go forth with arms and 
baggage, and muster outside of the gates, there to be numbered 
for an immediate march; any one who stayed behind being 
held as punishable. This proclamation was alike unexpected 
and offensive to the soldiers, who felt that they had been 
deluded, and were very backward in obeying. Hence Kle- 
ander, while urgent with Xenophon to defer his departure until 
he had conducted the army outside of the walls, added—‘ Go 
forth as if you were about to march along with them; when 
you are once outside, you may depart as soon as you please.”? 
Xenophon replied that this matter must be settled with Anaxi- 
bius, to whom accordingly both of them went, and who repeated 
the same directions, in a manner yet more peremptory. Though 
it was plain to Xenophon that he was here making himself a 
sort of instrument to the fraud which Anaxibius had practised 
upon the army, yet he had no choice but to obey. Accord- 
ingly, he as well as the other generals put themselves at the 
head of the troops, who followed, however reluctantly, and 
arrived most of them outside of the gates. Eteonikus (a 
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Lacedzemonian officer of consideration, noticed more than 
once in my last preceding volume) commanding at the gate, 
stood close to it in person; in order that when all the 
Cyreians had gone forth, he might immediately shut it and 
fasten it with the bar.} 

Anaxibius knew well what he was doing. He fully anticipated 
that the communication of the final orders would occasion an 
_ outbreak among the Cyreians, and was anxious to defer it 
until they were outside. But when there remained only the 
rearmost companies still in the inside and on their march, all 
the rest having got out—he thought the danger was over, and 
summoned to him the generals and captains, all of whom were 
probably near the gates superintending the march through. It 
seems that Xenophon, having given notice that he intended to 
depart, did not answer to this summons as one of the generals, 
but remained outside among the soldiers. ‘Take what sup- 
plies you want (said Anaxibius) from the neighbouring Thracian 
villages, which are well furnished with wheat, barley, and other 
necessaries. After thus providing yourselves, march forward to 
the Chersonesus, and there Kyniskus will give you pay.”? 

This was the first distinct intimation given by Anaxibius that 
he did not intend to perform his promise of finding pay for the 
soldiers. Who Kyniskus was we do not know, nor was he pro- 
bably known to the Cyreians ; but the march here enjoined was 
at least 150 English miles, and might be much longer. The 
route was not indicated, and the generals had to inquire from 
Anaxibius whether they were to go by what was called the Holy 
Mountain (that is, by the shorter line, skirting the northern 
coast of the Propontis), or by a more inland and circuitous 
road through Thrace ;—also whether they were to regard the 
Thracian prince, Seuthés, as a friend or an enemy.? 

Instead of the pay which had been formally promised to 
them by Anaxibius if they would cross over from Asia to 
Byzantium, the Cyreians thus found themselves sent away 
empty-handed to a long march—through another barbarous 
country, with chance-supplies to be ravished only by their own 
efforts,—and at the end of it a lot unknown and uncertain; 
while, had they remained in Asia, they would have had at any 
rate the rich satrapy of Pharnabazus within their reach. To 
perfidy of dealing was now added a brutal ejectment from 
Byzantium, without even the commonest manifestations of 
hospitality ; contrasting pointedly with the treatment which the 
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army had recently experienced at Trapezus, Sindépé, and 
Herakleia ; where they had been welcomed not only by com- 
pliments on their past achievements, but also by an ample 
present of flour, meat, and wine. Such behaviour cotild not 
fail to provoke the most violent indignation in the bosoms of 
the soldiery ; and Anaxibius had therefore delayed giving the 
order until the last soldiers were marching out, thinking that 
the army would hear nothing of it until the generals came out 
of the gates to inform them; so that the gates would be closed, 
and the walls manned to resist any assault from without. But 
his calculations were not realised. Hither one of the soldiers 
passing by heard him give the order, or one of the captains 
forming his audience stole away from the rest, and hastened 
forward to acquaint his comrades on the outside. The bulk of 
the army, already irritated by the inhospitable way in which 
they had been thrust out, needed nothing further to inflame 
them into spontaneous mutiny and aggression. While the 
generals within (who either took the communication more 
patiently, or at least, looking further forward, felt that’ any 
attempt to resent or resist the ill-usage of the Spartan admiral 
would only make their position worse) were discussing with 
Anaxibius the details of the march just enjoined,—the soldiers 
without, bursting into spontaneous movement, with a simul- 
taneous and fiery impulse, made a rush back to gét possession 
of the gate. But Eteonikus, seeing their movement, closed it 
without a moment’s delay, and fastened the bar. The soldiers 
on reaching the gate and finding it barred, clamoured loudly to 
get it opened, threatened to break it down, and even began to 
knock violently against it. Some ran down to the sea-coast, 
and made their way into the city round the line of stones at 
the base of the city wall, which protected it against the sea ; 
while the rearmost soldiers who had not yet marched out, see- 
ing what was passing, and fearful of being cut off from their 
comrades, assaulted the gate from the inside, severed the 
fastenings with axes, and threw it wide open to the army. 
All the soldiers then rushed up, and were soon again in 
Byzantium. 

Nothing could exceed the terror of the Lacedemonians as 
well as of the native Byzantines, when they saw the excited 
Cyreians again within the walls. The town seemed already 
taken and on the point of being plundered. Neither Anaxibius 
nor Eteonikus took the smallest means of resistance, nor 
stayed to brave the approach of the soldiers, whose wrath they 
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were fully conscious of having deserved. Both fled to the 
citadel—the former first running to the sea-shore, and jumping 
into a fishing-boat to go thither by sea. He even thought the 
citadel not tenable with its existing garrison, and sent over to 
Chalkédon for a reinforcement. Still more terrified were the 
citizens of the town. Every man in the market-place instantly 
fled; some to their houses, others to the merchant vessels in 
_ the harbour, others to the triremes or ships of war, which they 
hauled down to the water, and thus put to sea. 

To the deception and harshness of the Spartan admiral, there 
was thus added a want of precaution in the manner of execu- 
tion, which threatened to prove the utter ruin of Byzantium. 
For it was but too probable that the Cyreian soldiers, under 
the keen sense-of recent injury, would satiate their revenge, and 
reimburse themselves for the want of hospitality towards them, 
without distinguishing the Lacedzemonian garrison from the 
Byzantine citizens; and that too from mere impulse, not 
merely without orders, but in spite of prohibitions, from their 
generals. Such was the aspect of the case, when they became 
again assembled in a mass within the gates; and such would 
probably have been the reality, had Xenophon executed his 
design of retiring earlier, so as to leave the other generals 
acting without him. Being on the outside along with the 
soldiers, Xenophon felt at once, as soon as he saw the gates 
forced open and the army again within the town, the terrific 
emergency which was impending : first, the sack of Byzantium 
—next, horror and antipathy, throughout all Greece, towards 
the Cyreian officers and soldiers indiscriminately—iastly, un- 
sparing retribution inflicted upon all by the power of Sparta. 
Overwhelmed with these anxieties, he rushed into the town 
along with the multitude, using every effort to pacify them and 
bring them into order. They on their parts, delighted to see 
him along with them, and conscious of their own force, were 
eager to excite him to the same pitch as themselves, and to 
prevail on him to second and methodise their present triumph. 
“ Now is your time, Xenophon (they exclaimed), to make your- 
self a man. You have here a city—you have triremes—you 
have money—you have) plenty of soldiers. Now then, if you 
choose, you can enrich us; and we in return can make you 
powerful,”—“‘ You speak well (replied he) ; I shall do as you 
propose ; but if you want to accomplish anything, you must fall 
into military array forthwith.” He knew that this was the first 
condition of returning to anything like tranquillity; and by 
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great good fortune, the space called the Thrakion, immediately 
adjoining the gate inside, was level, open, and clear of houses ; 
presenting an excellent place of arms or locality for a review. 
The whole army,—partly from their long military practice, 
partly under the impression that Xenophon was really about to 
second their wishes and direct some aggressive operation— 
threw themselves almost of their own accord into regular array 
on the Thrakion ; the hoplites eight deep, the peltasts on each 
flank. It was in this position that Xenophon addressed them 
as follows :— 

“Soldiers, I am not surprised that you are incensed, and 
that you think yourselves scandalously cheated and _ ill-used. 
But if we give way to our wrath—if we punish these Lacedz 
monians now before us for their treachery, and plunder this 
innocent city—reflect what will be the consequence. We shall 
stand proclaimed forthwith as enemies to the Lacedeemonians 
and their allies ; and what sort of a war that will be, those who 
have witnessed and who still recollect recent matters of history, 
may easily fancy. We Athenians entered into the war against 
Sparta with a powerful army and fleet, an abundant revenue, 
and numerous tributary cities in Asia as well as Europe— 
among them this very Byzantium in which we now stand. We 
have been vanquished in the way that all of you know. And 
what then will be the fate of us soldiers, when we shall have as 
united enemies, Sparta with all her old allies and Athens 
besides,—Tissaphernés and the barbaric forces on the coast— 
and most of all, the Great King whom we marched up to 
dethrone and slay, if we were able? Is any man fool enough 
to think that we havea chance of making head against so many 
combined enemies? Let us not plunge madly into dishonour 
and ruin, nor incur the enmity of our own fathers and friends ; 
who are in the cities which will take arms against us—and will 
take arms justly, if we, who abstained from seizing any barbaric 
city, even when we were in force sufficient, shall nevertheless 
now plunder the first Grecian city into which we have been 
admitted. As far as I am concerned, may I be buried ten 
thousand fathoms deep in the earth rather than see you do 
such things! and I exhort you too, as Greeks, to obey the 
leaders of Greece. Endeavour while thus obedient, to obtain 
your just rights ; but if you should fail in this, rather submit to 
injustice than cut yourselves off from the Grecian world. Send 
to inform Anaxibius, that we have entered the city, not with a 
view to commit any violence, but in the hope, if possible, of. 
obtaining from him the advantages which he promised us. If 
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we fail, we shall at least prove to him that we quit the city, not 
under his fraudulent manceuvres, but under our own sense of 
the duty of obedience.” ! 

This speech completely arrested the impetuous impulse of 
the army, brought them to a true sense of their situation, and 
induced them to adopt the proposition of Xenophon. They 
remained unmoved in their position on the Thrakion, while 
~ three of the captains were sent to communicate with Anaxibius. 
While they were thus waiting, a Theban named Kceratadas 
approached, who had once commanded in Byzantium under 
the Lacedemonians during the previous war. He had now 
become a sort of professional Condottiero or general, looking 
out for an army to command wherever he could find one, and 
offering his services to any city which would engage him. He 
addressed the assembled Cyreians, and offered, if they would 
accept him for their general, to conduct them against the Delta 
of Thrace (the space included between the north-west corner of 
the Propontis and the south-west corner of the Euxine), which 
he asserted to be a rich territory presenting great opportunity 
of plunder: he further promised to furnish them with ample 
subsistence during the march. Presently the envoys returned, 
bearing the reply of Anaxibius; who received the message 
favourably, promising that not only the army should have no 
cause to regret their obedience, but that he would both report 
their good conduct to the authorities at home, and do every- 
thing in his own power to promote their comfort.2 He said 
nothing further about taking them into pay; that delusion 
having now answered its purpose. The soldiers, on hearing his 
communication, adopted a resolution to accept Kceratadas as 
their future commander, and then marched out of the town. 
As soon as they were on the outside, Anaxibius, not content 
with closing the gates against them, made public proclamation - 
that if any one of them were found in the town, he should be 
sold forthwith into slavery. 

There are few cases throughout Grecian history in which an 
able discourse has been the means of averting so much evil, as 
was averted by this speech of Xenophon to the army in Byzan- 
tium. Nor did he ever, throughout the whole period of his 
command, render to them a more signal service. The miser- 
able consequences, which would have ensued, had the army 
persisted in their aggressive impulse—first, to the citizens of 
the town, ultimately to themselves, while Anaxibius, the only 
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guilty person, had the means of escaping by sea, even under 
the worst circumstances—are stated by Xenophon rather under 
than above the reality. At the same time no orator ever 
undertook a more difficult case, or achieved a fuller tridmph 
over unpromising conditions. If we consider the feelings and 
position ‘of the army at the instant of their breaking into the 
town, we shall be astonished that any commander could have 
arrested their movements. Though fresh from all the glory of 
their retreat, they had been first treacherously entrapped over 
from Asia, next roughly ejected by Anaxibius ; ‘and although it 
may be said truly that the citizens of Byzantium had’no con- 
cern either in the one or the other, yet little heed is commonly 
taken, in military operations, to the distinction’ between‘garrison 
and citizens in an assailed town. Having arms in‘their‘hands, 
with consciousness of force arising out of their exploits in Asia, 
the Cyreians were at the same time inflamed by'the opportunity 
both of avenging a gross recént injury, and enriching them- 
selves ‘in 'the process of execution; to which we may add, 

the excitement of that rush whereby they had obtained re- 
entry, and the further fact, that without the gates they had 
nothing to expect except poor, ‘hard, uninviting service ‘in 
Thrace. With soldiers already possessed by an overpowering 
impulse of this nature, what chance was there that’a retiring 
general, on the point of quitting the army, could so work upon 
their minds. as to induce them to renounce the prey'before 
them? Xenophon had nothing to ‘invoke except distant con- 
siderations, partly of Hellenic reputation, chiefly of prudence ; 
considerations indeed of unquestionable reality and prodigious 
magnitude, yet belonging all toa distant future, and ‘therefore 
of little comparative force, except when set forth in magnified 
characters by the orator. How powerfully he worked upon the 
minds of his hearers, so as to draw forth these far-removed 
dangers from the cloud of present sentiment by which they 
were overlaid—how skilfully he employed in ‘illustration ‘the 
example of his own native city—will be seen by all who study 
his speech. Never did his Athenian accomplishments—his 
talent for giving words to important thoughts—his promptitude 
in seizing a present situation and managing the ’sentiments of 
an impetuous multitude—appear to greater advantage ‘than 
when he was thus suddenly called‘ forth to meet a terrible 
emergency. His pre-established ‘reputation’ and the habit of 
obeying -his orders, were doubtléss' éssential conditions “of 
success. But none of his colleagues in command would have 
been able to accomplish the like memorable change on the 
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minds of the soldiers, or to procure obedience for any simple 
authoritative restraint ; nay, it is probable, that if Xenophon 
had not been at hand, the other generals would have followed 
the passionate movement, even though they had been reluc- 
tant—from simple inability to repress it Again—whatever 
might have been the accomplishments of Xenophon, it is 
certain that even e would not have been able to work upon the 
* minds of these excited soldiers, had they not been Greeks and 
citizens as well as soldiers,—bred in Hellenic sympathies and 
accustomed to Hellenic order, with authority operating in part 
through voice and persuasion, and not through the Persian 
whip and instruments of torture. The memorable discourse on 
the Thrakion at Byzantium illustrates the working of that per- 
suasive agency which formed one of the permanent forces and 
conspicuous charms of Hellenism. It teaches us that if the 
orator could sometimes accuse innocent defendants and per- 
vert well-disposed assemblies—a part of the case which his- 
torians of Greece often present as if it were the whole—he 
could also, and that in the most trying emergencies, combat the 
strongest force of present passion, and bring into vivid presence 
the half-obscured lineaments of long-sighted reason and duty. 
After conducting the army out of the city, Xenophon sent, 
through Kleander, a message to Anaxibius, requesting that he 
himself might be allowed to come in again singly, in order to 
take his departure by sea. His request was granted, though 
not without much difficulty ; upon which he took leave of the 
army under the strongest expressions of affection and gratitude 
on their part,? and went into Byzantium along with Kleander ; 
while on the next day Kceratadas came to assume the com- 
mand according to agreement, bringing with him a prophet, and 
beasts to be offered in sacrifice. There followed in his train 
twenty men carrying sacks of barley-meal, twenty more with 
jars of wine, three bearing olives, and one man with a bundle 
of garlick and onions. All these provisions being laid down, 
Keeratadas proceeded to offer sacrifice, as a preliminary to the 
distribution of them among the soldiers. On the first day, the 
sacrifices being unfavourable, no distribution took place ; on 
the second day, Kceratadas was standing with the wreath on his 


1 So Tacitus says about the Roman general Spurinna (governor of 
Placentia for Otho against Vitellius), and his mutinous army who marched 
out to fight the Vitellian generals against his strenuous remonstrance— 
“Fit cemeritatis aliene comes Spurinna, primo coactus, mox velle simulans, 
quo lus auctoritatis inessét consiliis, si seditio mitesceret” (Tacitus, Hist. 
it. 18). 2 Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 33. 
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head at the altar, and with the victims beside him, about to 
renew his sacrifice—when Timasion and the other officers inter- 
fered, desired him to abstain, and dismissed him from the 
command. Perhaps the first unfavourable sacrifices may have 
partly impelled them to this proceeding. But the main reason 
was, the scanty store, inadequate even to one day’s subsistence 
for the army, brought by Koeratadas—and the obvious in- 
sufficiency of his means.! 

On the departure of Koeratadas, the army marched to take 
up its quarters in some Thracian villages not far from Byzan- 
tium, under its former officers ; who however could not agree 
as to their future order of march. Klednor and Phryniskus, 
who had received presents from Seuthés, urged the expediency 
of accepting the service of that Thracian prince: Neon insisted 
on going to the Chersonese, to be under the Lacedzemonian 
officers in that peninsula (as Anaxibius had projected) ; in the 
idea that he, as a Lacedemonian, would there obtain the com- 
mand of the whole army ; while Timasion, with the view of re- 
establishing himself in his native city of Dardanus, proposed 
returning to the Asiatic side of the strait. 

Though this last plan met with decided favour among the 
army, it could not be executed without vessels. These Tima- 
sion had little or no means of procuring ; so that considerable 
delay took place, during which the soldiers, receiving no pay, 
fell into much distress. Many of them were even compelled 
to sell their arms in order to get subsistence ; while others got 
permission to settle in some of the neighbouring towns, on 
condition of being disarmed. The whole army was thus 
gradually melting away, much to the satisfaction of Anaxibius, 
who was anxious to see the purposes of Pharnabazus accom- 
plished. By degrees, it would probably have been dissolved 
altogether, had not a change of interest on the part of Anaxi- 
bius induced him to promote its reorganisation. He sailed 
from Byzantium to the Asiatic coast, to acquaint Pharnabazus 
that the Cyreians could no longer cause uneasiness, and to 
require his own promised reward. It seems moreover that 
Xenophon himself departed from Byzantium by the same 
opportunity. When they reached Kyzikus, they met the 
Lacedemonian Aristarchus; who was coming out as newly- 
appointed harmost of Byzantium, to supersede Kleander, and 
who acquainted Anaxibius that Polus was on the point of 
arriving to supersede him as admiral. Anxious to meet Phar- 
nabazus and make sure of his bribe, Anaxibius impressed his _ 


1 Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 34-40. 
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parting injunction upon Aristarchus to sell for slaves all the 
Cyreians whom he might find at Byzantium on his arrival, and 
then pursued his voyage along the southern coast of the Pro- 
pontis to Parium. But Pharnabazus, having already received 
intimation of the change of admirals, knew that the friendship 
of Anaxibius was no longer of any value, and took no further 
heed of him ; while he at the same time sent to Byzantium to 
miaieutiie like compact with Aristarchus against the Cyreian 
army. 

Anaxibius was stung to the quick at this combination of dis- 
appointment and insult on the part of the satrap. To avenge 
it, he resolved to employ those very soldiers whom he had first 
corruptly and fraudulently brought across to Europe, next cast 
out from Byzantium, and lastly, ordered to be sold into slavery, 
so far as any might yet be found in that town. He now re- 
solved to bring them back into Asia for the purpose of acting 
against Pharnabazus. Accordingly he addressed himself to 
Xenophon, and ordered him without a moment’s delay to rejoin 
the army, for the purpose of keeping it together, of recalling 
the soldiers who had departed, and transporting the whole 
body across into Asia. He provided him with an armed vessel 
of thirty oars to cross over from Parium to Perinthus, sending 
over a peremptory order to the Perinthians to furnish him with 
horses in order that he might reach the army with the greatest 
speed.? Perhaps it would not have been safe for Xenophon to 
disobey this order, under any circumstances. But the idea of 
acting with the army in Asia against Pharnabazus, under Lace- 
deemonian sanction, was probably very acceptable to him. He 
hastened across to the army, who welcomed his return with joy, 
and gladly embraced the proposal of crossing to Asia, which 
was a great improvement upon their forlorn and destitute 


1 Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 7. apvaBaCos d¢, eel fabero ’Aplarapxdv Te 
hKovra eis BuCdyriov apuoorhy Kat “AvattBiov ovkért vavapxoovra, *AvatiBlov 
mev hueAnoe, mpds Aplotapxov de diempdrrero Td ad’ta& mep) Tov Kupetov 
enpaned amos dimep Kah mpds ’Avat{Bioy. 

Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 8-25. 

*EK Tovrov dh *AvatiBios, kadéoas Revopvra, keAevEr man TEX Kad 
MNXaVA TAEDCALem) TH AgTPdTEVWA wSTAXLOTA, KA GuvexXeW TE Td 
ordrevua Kad cvvadpollew ray dieomapucvwy &s by mrelorous Bbynrat, Kad 
maparyarydvra eis TepwOov diaBiBd lew eis thy Aclay bri TadXLT TA’ Kal 
didwow abr@ tpiacdvropov Kal émiaroAhy Kai kvdpa cupmeumer KeAcdocovra 
Tovs VMepiv@lous as tTaXtoTa Kevopavra mpoméuyor trois twmois ex) rd 
oTpATEua. 

The vehement interest which Anaxibius took in this new project is 
marked by the strength of Xenophon’s language: extreme celerity is 
enjoined three several times. 
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condition. He accordingly conducted them to Perinthus, and 
encamped under the walls of the town; refusing, in his way 
through Selymbria, a second proposition from Seuthés to 
engage the services of the army. 

While Xenophon was exerting himself to procure transports 
for the passage of the army at Perinthus, Aristarchus the new 
harmost arrived there with two triremes from Byzantium. It 
seems that not only Byzantium, but also both Perinthus and 
Selymbria, were comprised in his government as harmost. On 
first reaching Byzantium to supersede Kleander, he found there 
no less than 400 of the Cyreians, chiefly sick and wounded ; 
whom Kleander, in spite of the ill-will of Anaxibius, had not 
only refused to sell into slavery, but had billeted upon the 
citizens, and tended with solicitude; so much did his good 
feeling towards Xenophon and towards the army now come 
into play. We read with indignation that Aristarchus, imme- 
diately on reaching Byzantium to supersede him, was not even 
contented with sending these 400 men out of the town ; but 
seized them,—Greeks, citizens, and soldiers as they were—and 
sold them all into slavery.!- Apprised of the movements of 
Xenophon with the army, he now came to Perinthus to prevent 
their transit into Asia; laying an embargo on the transports 
in the harbour, and presenting himself personally before the 
assembled army to prohibit the soldiers from crossing. When 
Xenophon informed him that Anaxibius had given them orders 
to cross, and had sent him expressly to conduct them—Aristar- 
chus replied, “ Anaxibius is no longer in functions as admiral, 
and I am harmost in this town. If I catch any of you at sea, 
I will sink you.” On the next day, he sent to invite the generals 
and the captains (lochages) to a conference within the walls. 
They were just about to enter the gates, when Xenophon, who 
was among them, received a private warning, that if he went 
in, Aristarchus would seize him, and either put him to death or 
send him prisoner to Pharnabazus. Accordingly Xenophon 
sent forward the others, and remained himself with the army, 
alleging the obligation of sacrificing. ‘The behaviour of Ari- 
starchus—who, when he saw the others without Xenophon, sent 
them away, and desired that they would all come again in the 
afternoon—confirmed the justice of his suspicions, as to the 


1 Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 6. Kal 6 *Avat{Bios r@ pev *Apiotdpxw emioTeAXrE 
émécouvs dy ebpor ev BuCaytly trav Kipov orpatiwray tmoAedempevous 
Groddc0a. ‘O b& KAéavdpos ovdeva ewempdxet, GAAX Kal Tovs KduvoyTas 
COepdmevey oixrelpwy Kal dvaryKd (wy oixie SéxecOar. Aplorapxos 5° ered 
HAGe TAX LTTA, ovK eAdTTOUS TeTpaKkoclwy amédoTO, 
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imminent danger from which he had been preserved by this 
accidental warning.! It need hardly be added that Xenophon 
disregarded the second invitation no less than the first ; more- 
over a third invitation, which Aristarchus afterwards sent, was 
disregarded by all. 

We have here a Lacedzemonian harmost, not scrupling to lay 
a snare of treachery as flagrant as that which Tissaphernés had 
’ practised on the banks of the Zab to entrap Klearchus and his 
colleagues—and that too against a Greek, and an officer of the 
highest station and merit, who had just saved Byzantium from 
pillage, and was now actually in execution of orders received 
from the Lacedeemonian admiral Anaxibius. Assuredly, had 
the accidental warning been withheld, Xenophon would not 
have escaped falling into this snare; nor could we reasonably 
have charged him with imprudence—so fully was he entitled to 
count upon straightforward conduct under. the circumstances. 
But the same cannot be said of Klearchus, who manifested 
lamentable credulity, nefarious as was the fraud to which he 
fell a victim. 

At the second interview with the other officers, Aristarchus, 
while he forbade the army to cross the water, directed them to 
force their way by land through the Thracians who occupied 
. the Holy Mountain, and thus to arrive at the Chersonese ; 
where (he said) they should receive pay. Neon the Lacede- 
monian, with about 800 hoplites who adhered to his separate 
command, advocated this plan as the best. To be set against 
it, however, there was the proposition of Seuthés to take the 
army into pay ; which Xenophon was inclined to prefer, uneasy 
at the thoughts of being cooped up in the narrow peninsula of 
the Chersonese, under the absolute command of the Lacede- 
monian harmost, with great uncertainty-both as to pay and as 
to provisions.? Moreover it was imperiously necessary for 
these disappointed troops to maké some immediate movement : 
for they had been brought to the gates of Perinthus in hopes of 
passing immediately on: shipboard; it was midwinter—they 
were encamped in the open field, under the severe cold of 
Thrace—they had neither assured supplies, nor even money to 

1 Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 14-16. 

“Hd d& dvrav mpds TG Texel, eayyéAreL Tis TE Hevopavrs rt, et elcerct, 
ovAANPOAGeTaL’ Kad 7) avTov Tt weloeTat, 7) PapyaBalw mapadoOncerat. ‘O 
dé, akotogs radra, Tovs piv MPOTEMTET cht, avtds & elmev, br. Opaal m1 
Bobaoiro. . . . Of d¢ orparnyol rat of Aoxatyo) HrovTes mapa Tod Aptordpxov, 
amhyyshAoy br. voy pev dmievar pas Kedevet, THs delAns St Heew: &vOa val 
SHAN maAAOV eddxeu elvar % éwiBovAh. Compare vil. 3, 2. ) 

# Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 15; vii. 3, 3; vii. 6, 13. 
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purchase, if a market had been near.1 Xenophon, who had 
brought them to the neighbourhood of Perinthus, was now 
again responsible for extricating them from this untenable 
situation ; and began to offer sacrifices, according to his wont, 
to ascertain whether the gods would encourage him to recom- 
mend a covenant with Seuthés. The sacrifices were so favour- 
able, that he himself, together with a confidential officer from 
each of the generals, went by night and paid a visit to Seuthés, 
for the purpose of understanding distinctly his offers and 
purposes. 

Meesadés, the father of Seuthés, had been apparently a de- 
pendent prince under the great monarchy of the Odrysian 
Thracians ; so formidable in the early years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. But intestine commotions had robbed him of his 
principality over three Thracian tribes ; which it was now the 
ambition of Seuthés to recover, by the aid of the Cyreian army. 
He offered to each soldier one stater of Kyzikus (about 20 
Attic drachmee, or nearly the same as that which they origin- 
ally received from Cyrus) as pay per month ; twice as much to 
each lochage or captain—four times as much to each of the 
generals. In case they should incur the enmity of the Lacede- 
monians by joining him, he guaranteed to them all the right of 
settlement and fraternal protection in his territory. To each . 
of the generals, over and above pay, he engaged to assign a 
fort on the sea-coast, with a lot of land around it, and oxen for 
cultivation. And to Xenophon in particular, he offered the 
possession of Bisanthé, his best point on the coast. . “I will 
also (he added, addressing Xenophon) give you my daughter 
in marriage ; and if you have any daughter, I will buy her from 
you in marriage according to the custom of Thrace.” 2 Seuthés 
further engaged never on any occasion to lead them more than 
seven days’ journey from the sea, at farthest. 

These offers were as liberal as the army could possibly ex- 
pect; and Xenophon himself, mistrusting the Lacedzemonians 
as well as mistrusted by them, seems to have looked forward to 
the acquisition of a Thracian coast-fortress and territory (such 
as Miltiadés, Alkibiadés, and other Athenian leaders had ob- 
tained before him) as a valuable refuge in case of need.? But 
even if the promise had been less favourable, the Cyreians had 
no alternative; for they had not even present supplies—still 
less any means of subsistence throughout the winter ; while 

1 Xen, Anab. vii. 6, 24. péoos d¢ xetudv Fv, &c. Probably the month 
of December. \ 

2 Xen, Anab. vii. 2, 17-38. 3 Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 34. 
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departure by sea was rendered impossible by the Lacede- 
monians. On the next day, Seuthés was introduced by Xeno- 
phon and the other generals to the army, who accepted his 
offers and concluded the bargain. 

They remained for two months in his service, engaged in 
warfare against various Thracian tribes, whom they enabled 
_ him to conquer and despoil ; so that at the end of that period, 

he was in possession of an extensive dominion, a large native 
force, and a considerable tribute. Though the suffering from 
cold was extreme, during these two months of full winter and 
amidst the snowy mountains of Thrace, the army were never- 
theless enabled by their expeditions along with Seuthés to 
procure plentiful subsistence ; which they could hardly have 
done in any other manner. But the pay which he had offered 
was never liquidated ; at least, in requital of their two months 
of service, they received pay only for twenty days and a little 
more. And Xenophon himself, far from obtaining fulfilment 
of those splendid promises which Seuthés had made to him 
personally, seems not even to have received his pay as one of 
the generals. For him, the result was singularly unhappy; 
since he forfeited the good-will of Seuthés by importunate 
demand and complaint for the purpose of obtaining the pay 
due to the soldiers ; while they on their side, imputing to his 
connivance the non-fulfilment of the promise, became thus in 
part alienated from him. Much of this mischief was brought 
about by the treacherous intrigues and calumny of a corrupt 
Greek from Maroneia, named Herakleidés; who acted as 
minister and treasurer to Seuthés. 

Want of space compels me to omit the narrative given by 
Xenophon, both of the relations of the army with Seuthés, and 
of the warfare carried on against the hostile Thracian tribes— 
interesting as it is from the juxtaposition of Greek and Thracian 
manners. It seems to have been composed by Xenophon 
under feelings of acute personal disappointment, and probably 
in refutation of calumnies against himself as if he had wronged 
the army. Hence we may trace in it a tone of exaggerated 
querulousness, and complaint that the soldiers were ungrateful 
to him. It is true that a portion of the army, under the belief 
that he had been richly rewarded by Seuthés while they had 
not obtained their stipulated pay, expressed virulent sentiments 
and falsehoods against him.1_ Until such suspicions were re- 
futed, it is no wonder that the army were alienated ; but they 
were perfectly willing to hear both sides—and Xenophon 


1 Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 9, 10. 
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triumphantly disproved the accusation. That in the end, their 
feelings towards him were those of esteem and favour, stands 
confessed in his own words,! proving that the ingratitude of 
which he complains was the feeling of some indeed, but not 
of all. 

It is hard to say however what would have been the fate of 
this gallant army, when Seuthés, having obtained from their 
arms in two months all that he desired, had become only 
anxious to send them off without pay—had they not been 
extricated by a change of interest and policy on the part of 
all-powerful Sparta. The Lacedemonians had just declared 
war against Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus ; sending Thimbron 
into Asia to commence military operations. They then be- 
came extremely anxious to transport the Cyreians across to 
Asia, which their harmost Aristarchus had hitherto prohibited 
—and to take them into permanent pay ; for which purpose 
two Lacedzmonians, Charminus and Polynikus, were commis- 
sioned by Thimbron to offer to the army the same pay as had 
been promised, though not paid, by Seuthés; and as had been 
originally paid by Cyrus. Seuthés and Herakleidés, eager to 
hasten the departure of the soldiers, endeavoured to take credit 
with the Lacedzemonians for assisting their views.? Joyfully 
did the army accept this offer, though complaining loudly of 
the fraud practised upon them by Seuthés ; which Charminus, 
at the instance of Xenophon, vainly pressed the Thracian 
prince to redress.2 He even sent Xenophon to demand the 
arrear of pay in the name of the Lacedemonians, which 
afforded to the Athenian an opportunity of administering a severe 
lecture to Seuthés.* But the latter was not found so accessible 
to the workings of eloquence as the Cyreian assembled soldiers. 
Nor did Xenophon obtain anything beyond a miserable divi- 
dend upon the sum due:—together with civil expressions 
towards himself personally—an invitation to remain in his 
service with 1ooo hoplites instead of going to Asia with the 
army—and renewed promises, not likely now to find much 
credit, of a fort and a grant of lands. 

When the army, now reduced by losses and dispersions, to 
6000 men,° was prepared to cross into Asia, Xenophon was 


1 Xen. Anab. vii. 7, 55-57. 2 Xen. Anab. vii. 6, I-7. 

3 Xen, Anab. vii. 7, 15. 4 Xen. Anab, vii. 7, 21-47. 
' The lecture is of unsuitable prolixity, when we consider the person to 
es and the circumstances under which, it purports to have been 
spoken. , 

5 Xen, Anab. vii. 7, 23. 
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desirous of going back to Athens, but was persuaded to 
remain with them until the junction with Thimbron. He 
was at this time so poor, having scarcely enough to pay for 
his journey home, that he was obliged to sell his horse at 
Lampsakus, the Asiatic town where the army landed. Here 
he found Eukleidés, a Phliasian prophet with whom he had 
been wont to hold intercourse and offer sacrifice at Athens. 
' This man, having asked Xenophon how much he had acquired 
in the expedition, could not believe him when he affirmed his 
poverty. But when they proceeded to offer sacrifice together, 
from some animals sent by the Lampsakenés as a present to 
Xenophon, Eukleidés had no sooner inspected the entrails of 
the victims, than he told Xenophon that he fully credited the 
statement. ‘‘I see (he said) that even if money shall be ever 
on its way to come to you, you yourself will be a hindrance to 
it, even if there be no other (here Xenophon acquiesced) : 
Zeus Meilichios (the Gracious!) is the real bar. Have you 
ever sacrificed to him, with entire burnt-offerings, as we used 
to do together at Athens?” “Never (replied Xenophon), 
throughout the whole march.” ‘Do so now, then (said 
Eukleidés), and it will be for your advantage.” The next day, 
on reaching Ophrynium, Xenophon obeyed the injunction ; 
sacrificing little pigs entire to Zeus Meilichios, as was the 
custom at Athens during the public festival called Diasia. 
And on the very same day he felt the beneficial effects of the 
proceeding; for Biton and another envoy came from the 
Lacedzmonians with an advance of pay to the army, and with 
dispositions so favourable to himself, that they bought back for 
him his horse, which he had just sold at Lampsakus for fifty 
darics. This was equivalent to giving him more than one 
year’s pay in hand (the pay which he would have received as 
general being four darics per month, or four times that of the 
soldier), at a time when he was known to be on the point of 


1 Tt appears that the epithet AZez/ichios (the Gracious) is here applied to 
Zeus in the same euphemistic sense as the denomination Zumenides to the 
avenging goddesses. Zeus is conceived as having actually inflicted, or 
being in a disposition to inflict, evil: the sacrifice to him under this sur- 
name represents a sentiment of fear, and is one of atonement, expiation, or 
purification, destined to avert his displeasure ; but the surname itself is to 
be interpreted prvo/eptice, to use the word of the critics—it designates, not 
the actual disposition of Zeus (or of other gods), but that disposition which 
the sacrifice is intended to bring about in him. 

See Pausan. i. 37, 3; ii. 20, 3. K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienstl. Alter- 
thiimer der Griechen, s. 58; Van Stegeren, De Greecorum Diebus Festis, 
p. 5 (Utrecht, 1849). 
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departure, and therefore would not stay to earn it. The short- 
comings of Seuthés were now made up with immense interest, 
so that Xenophon became better off than any man in the army ; 
though he himself slurs over the magnitude of the present, by 
representing it as a delicate compliment to restore to him a 
favourite horse. 

Thus gratefully and instantaneously did Zeus the Gracious 
respond to the sacrifice which Xenophon, after a long omission, 
had been admonished by Eukleidés to offer. And doubtless 
Xenophon was more than ever confirmed in the belief, which 
manifests itself throughout all his writings, that sacrifice not 
only indicates, by the interior aspect of the immolated victims, 
the tenor of coming events—but also, according as it is rendered 
to the right god and at the right season, determines his will, 
and therefore the course of events, for dispensations favourable 
or unfavourable. 

But the favours of Zeus the Gracious, though begun, were 
not yet ended. Xenophon conducted the army through the 
Troad, and across Mount Ida, to Antandrus; from thence 
along the coast of Lydia, through the plain of Thébé and the 
town of Adramyttium, leaving Atarneus on the right hand, to 
Pergamus in Mysia; a hill town overhanging the river and 
plain of Kaikus. This district was occupied by the de- 
scendants of the Eretrian Gongylus, who, having been banished 
for embracing the cause of the Persians when Xerxes invaded 
Greece, had been rewarded (like the Spartan king Demaratus) 
with this sort of principality under the Persian empire. His 
descendant, another Gongylus, now occupied Pergamus, with 
his wife Hellas and his sons Gorgion and Gongylus. Xeno- 
phon was here received with great hospitality. Hellas ac- 
quainted him, that a powerful Persian, named Asidatés, was 
now dwelling, with his wife, family, and property, in a tower 
not far off on the plain; and that a sudden night march, with 
300 men, would suffice for the capture of this valuable booty, 
to which her own cousin should guide him. Accordingly, 
having sacrificed and ascertained that the victims were favour- 
able, Xenophon communicated his plan after the evening meal 
to those captains who had been most attached to him through- 
out the expedition, wishing to make them partners in the profit. 
As soon as it became known, many volunteers, to the number 
of 600, pressed to be allowed to join. But the captains 
repelled them, declining to take more than 300, in order that 
the booty might afford an ampler dividend to each partner. \ 

Beginning their march in the evening, Xenophon and his 
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detachment of 300 reached about midnight the tower of 
Asidatés. It was large, lofty, thickly built, and contained a 
considerable garrison. It served for protection to his cattle 
and cultivating slaves around, like a baronial castle in the 
Middle Ages; but the assailants neglected this outlying 
plunder, in order to be more sure of taking the castle itself. 
Its walls however were found much stronger than was expected ; 
~and although a breach was made by force about daybreak, yet 
so vigorous was the defence of the garrison, that no entrance 
could be effected. Signals and shouts of every kind were 
made by Asidatés to procure aid from the Persian forces in 
the neighbourhood ; numbers of whom soon began to arrive, 
so that Xenophon and his company were obliged to retreat. 
And their retreat was at last only accomplished, after severe 
suffering and wounds to nearly half of them, through the aid 
of Gongylus with his forces from Pergamus, and of Proklés 
(the descendant of Demaratus) from Halisarna, a little farther 
off seaward.} 

Though his first enterprise thus miscarried, Xenophon soon 
laid plans for a second, employing the whole army; and 
succeeded in bringing Asidatés prisoner to Pergamus, with 
his wife, children, horses, and all his personal property. 
Thus (says he, anxious above all things for the credit of 
sacrificial prophecy) the “previous sacrifices (those which 
had promised favourably before the first unsuccessful attempt) 
now came true.”” The persons of this family were doubtless 
redeemed by their Persian friends for a large ransom ;? which, 
together with the booty brought in, made up a prodigious total 
to be divided. 

In making the division, a general tribute of sympathy and 
admiration was paid to Xenophon, in which all the army— 
generals, captains, and soldiers—and the Lacedezemonians 
besides—unanimously concurred. Like Agamemnon at Troy, 
he was allowed to select for himself the picked lots of horses, 
mules, oxen, and other items of booty; insomuch that he 
became possessor of a share valuable enough to enrich him 
at once, in addition to the fifty darics which he had before 
received. ‘Here then Kenophon (to use his own language *) 

1 Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 10-19. 

? Xen. Anab. vii. 8. “Evraiéa of mep) Hevopavra oummepervyxdvovg wy 
avrg Kar AauBdvovory avr oy (CAoiddrny) kad yuvaira Kal matdas Ka rods 
trrous al mavra 7d bvra* Kar obrw Td mpdrepa tepd dméBn. 

* Compare Plutarch, Kimon, c. 9; and Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 21. 

4 Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 23. 
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had no reason to complain of the god” (Zeus Meilichios). 
We may add—what he himself ought to have added, con- 
sidering the accusations which he had before put forth—that 
neither had he any reason to complain of the ingratitude of 
the army. 

As soon as Thimbron arrived with his own forces, and the 
Cyreians became a part of his army, Xenophon took his leave 
of them. Having deposited in the temple at Ephesus that 
portion which had been confided to him as general, of the 
tithe set apart by the army at Kerasus for the Ephesian 
Artemis,! he seems to have executed his intention of returning 
to Athens.2, He must have arrived there, after an absence of 
about two years and a half, within a few weeks, at furthest, 
after the death of his friend and preceptor Sokratés, whose trial 
and condemnation have been recorded in a previous chapter. 
That melancholy event certainly occurred during his absence 
from Athens ;* but whether it had come to his knowledge 
before he reached the city, we do not know. How much grief 
and indignation it excited in his mind, we may see by his 
collection of memoranda respecting the life and conversations 
of Sokratés, known by the name of Memorabilia, and probably 
put together shortly after his arrival. 

That he was again in Asia, three years afterwards, on military 
service under the Lacedzemonian king Agesilaus, is a fact 
attested by himself; but at what precise moment he quitted 
Athens for his second visit to Asia, we are left to conjecture. 
I incline to believe that he did not remain many months at 
home, but that he went out again in the next spring to rejoin 
the Cyreians in Asia—became again their commander—and 
served for two years under the Spartan general Derkyllidas 
before the arrival of Agesilaus. Such military service would 
doubtless be very much to his taste; while a residence at 
Athens, then subject and quiescent, would probably be dis- 
tasteful to him ; both from the habits of command which he 
had contracted during the previous two years, and from feel- 
ings arising out of the death of Sokratés. After a certain 
interval of repose, he would be disposed to enter again upon 
Adkwves kad of Aoxaryod Kal of HAA orparnyol Kad of arpari@Ta, Sore 
étalpera AaBeivy kal tmmovs Kal Cebryn Kal &Ada, bore ixavdy <ivar kad 
BAAov Hdn ed woreiv. 

1 Xen. Anab, v. 3, 6. It seems plain that this deposit must have been 
first made on the present occasion. 

2 Compare Anabasis, vii. 7, 573 vii. 8, 2. 

B ee Memorab, iv. 8, 4—as well as the opening sentence of the ° 
WOrkK. 
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the war against his old enemy Tissaphernés ; and his service 
went on when Agesilaus arrived to take the command.? 

But during the two years after this latter event, Athens 
became a party to the war against Sparta, and entered into 
conjunction with the king of Persia as well as with the Thebans 
and others; while Xenophon, continuing his service as com- 
mander of the Cyreians, and accompanying Agesilaus from 

’ Asia back into Greece, became engaged against the Athenian 
troops and their Beeotian allies at the bloody battle of 
Koréneia. Under these circumstances, we cannot wonder 
that the Athenians passed sentence of banishment against 
him; mot because he had originally taken part i aid of ‘Cyrus 
against Artaxerxés—nor because his political sentiments were 
unfriendly to democracy, as has been sometimes erroneously 
affirmed—but because he was now openly in arms, and in 
conspicuous command, against his own country.? Having ‘thus 


1 See Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 2, 7—a passage which Morus refers, I think 
‘with much probability, to Xenophon himself. 

The very circumstantial details which Xenophon gives (iii. 1, 11-28) 
about the proceedings of Derkyllidas against Meidias in the Troad, seem 
also to indicate that he was serving there in person. 

2 That the sentence of banishment on Xenophon was not passed by the 
Athenians until after the battle of Koréneia, appears plainly from Anabasis, 
‘v. 3,7. This battle took place'in August 394 B.C. 

Pausanias also will be found in harmony with this statement, as to the 
time of the banishment. "EdiéxOn St 6 Hevopay bmd *AOnvalwy, ws em 
BaoirAca tay Tlepoav, oploiv civovv byra, orparelas petacxav Kipw 
“qoAeniwrat@ Tov Shou (vi. 6, 5). Now it was not until 396 or 395 B.c., 
that the Persian king began to manifest the least symptoms of goodwill 
towards Athens; and not until the battle of Knidus (a little before the 
battle of Koréneia in the same year), that he testified his goodwill by con- 
‘spicuous and effective service. If therefore the motive of the Athenians to 
‘banish Xenophon arose out of the good feeling on the part of the king of 
‘Persia towards them, the banishment could not have \taken place before 
395 B.C., and is not likely to have taken’ place -until after 394 B.c..; which 
is the intimation of Xenophon himself as above. 

_ Lastly, Diogenés ‘Laértius (ii. 52) states, what I believe to’be ‘the main 
truth, that the sentence of banishment was passed against Xenophon: by the 
“Athenians on ‘the ground of his attachment to the Lacedemonians—ém 
AaKrovicp@. 

Kriiger and others seem ‘to think that Xenophon was ‘banished because 
the took service'under Cyrus, who had been the bitter enemy of Athens. It 
is true that Sokratés, when first consulted, was apprehensive beforehand 
‘that this might bring upon him the displeasure of Athens.(Xen. Anab. iii. 
‘1, 5). But it is to.be remembered that a¢ ¢hzs time, the king of Persia was 
just as much theenemy of Athens as Cyrus was; and that Cyrus in fact 
‘had made war upon her with the forces and treasures of the king. Arta- 
‘xerxés and Cyrus being thus, at that time, both enemies of Athens, it was 
of little consequence to the Athenians whether Cyrus succeeded or failed in 
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become an exile, Xenophon was allowed by the Lacede- 
monians to settle at Skillfis, one of the villages of Triphylia, 
near Olympia in Peloponnesus, which they had recently 
emancipated from the Eleians. At one of the ensuing 
Olympic festivals, Megabyzus, the superintendent of the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, came over as a spectator; bringing 
with him the money which Xenophon had dedicated therein 
to the Ephesian Artemis. This money Xenophon invested in 
the purchase of lands at Skills, to be consecrated in perman- 
ence to the goddess; having previously consulted her by 
sacrifice to ascertain her approval of the site contemplated, 
which site was recommended to him by its resemblance in 
certain points to that of the Ephesian temple. Thus, there 
was near each of them a river called by the same name Selinis, 
having in it fish and a shelly bottom. Xenophon constructed 
a chapel, an altar, and a statue of the goddess made of cypress- 
wood: all exact copies, on a reduced scale, of the temple and 
golden statue at Ephesus. A column placed near them was 
inscribed with the following words—“ This spot is sacred to 
Artemis. Whoever possesses the property and gathers its fruits, 
must sacrifice to her the tithe every year, and keep the chapel 
in repair out of the remainder. Should any one omit this 
duty, the goddess herself will take the omission in hand.” + 

Immediately near the chapel was an orchard of every de- 
scription of. fruit-trees, while the estate around comprised an 
extensive range of meadow, woodland, and mountain—with 
the still loftier mountain called Pholoé adjoining. There was 
thus abundant pasture for horses, oxen, sheep, &c., and excel- 
lent hunting-ground near, for deer and other game ; advantages 
not to be found near the Artemision at Ephesus. Residing 
hard by on his own property, allotted to him by the Lacedze- 
monians, Xenophon superintended this estate as steward for 
the goddess ; looking perhaps to the sanctity of her name for 
his enterprise. But when Artaxerxés, six years afterwards, became their 
friend, their feelings towards his enemies were altered. 

The passage of Pausanias as above cited, if understood as asserting the 
main cause of Xenophon’s banishment, is in my judgement inaccurate. 
Xenophon was banished for Laconism, or attachment to Sparta against his 


country; the fact of his having served under Cyrus against Artaxerxés 
counted at best only as a secondary motive. 

1 Xen. Anab. v. 3, 13. Kal orhan éornke mapa Toy vady ypdupara 
éxovoa—‘lepds 6 X@pos Ths ’Apreuidos’ Tov d& ExovTa Kal Kapmwovpevoy 
Thy pev dexdtny Karabvew Exdorov Erovs, ex d& Tod wepiTTOD Toy vady 
emioxeva (ew: édv dé Tis wh Tor Tadra, TH Oe peAhoer. Concerning an 
ancient copy of this Inscription, see Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. No. 1926; andi 
Boeckh’s Public Econ. of Athens, b. 3, c. 6, not. 101. 
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protection from disturbance by the Eleians, who viewed with a 
jealous eye the Lacedzemonian! settlers at Skillfis, and pro- 
tested against the peace and convention promoted by Athens 
after the battle of Leuktra, because it recognised that place, 
along with the townships of Triphylia, as autonomous. Every 
year he madea splendid sacrifice, from the tithe of all the fruits 
__of the property ; to which solemnity not only all the Skilluntinés, 
but also all the neighbouring villages, werejinvited. Booths were 
erected for the visitors, to whom the goddess furnished (this is 
the language of Xenophon) an ample dinner of barley-meal, 
wheaten loaves, meat, game, and sweetmeats ;? the game being 
provided by a general hunt, which the sons of Xenophon con- 
ducted, and in which all the neighbours took part if they 
chose. The produce of the estate, saving this tithe and sub- 
ject to the obligation of keeping the holy building in repair, 
was enjoyed by Xenophon himself. He had a keen relish for 
both hunting and horsemanship, and was among the first 
authors, so far as we know, who ever made these pursuits, with 
the management of horses and dogs, the subject of rational 
study and description. 

Such was the use to which Xenophon applied the tithe voted 
by the army at Kerasus to the Ephesian Artemis; the other 
tithe, voted at the same time to Apollo, he dedicated at Delphi 
in the treasure-chamber of the Athenians, inscribing upon the 
offering his own name and that of Proxenus. His residence 
being only at a distance of twenty stadia from the great temple 
of Olympia, he was enabled to enjoy society with every variety 
of Greeks—and to obtain copious information about Grecian 
politics, chiefly from philo-Laconian informants, and with the 
Lacedzmonian point of view predominant in his own mind ; 
while he had also leisure for the composition of his various 
works. The interesting description which he himself gives of 
his residence at Skillfis implies a state of things not present 
and continuing,® but past and gone; other testimonies too, 
though confused and contradictory, seem to show that the 
Lacedeemonian settlement at Skillfis lasted no longer than the 
power of Lacedzemon ie adequate to maintain it. During 
the misfortunes which befell that city after the battle of Leuktra 
(371 B.c.), Xenophon, with his family and his fellow-settlers, 
was expelled by the Eleians, and is then said to have found 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 2. 

2 Xen. Anab. v. 3, 9. Wapetxe 8 7 Oeds Tots oxnvodow 4Agita, kprovs, 
olvoy, Tpaynuara, &c. 

3 Xen. Anab. v. 3, 9. 
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shelter at Corinth. But as Athens soon came to be not only 
at peace, but in intimate alliance, with Sparta—the sentence of 
banishment against Xenophon was revoked ; so that the latter 
part of his life was again passed in the enjoyment of his birth- 
right as an Athenian citizen and Knight. Two of his sons, 
Gryllus and Diodorus, fought among the Athenian horsemen 
at the cavalry combat which preceded the battle of Mantineia, 
where the former was slain, after manifesting distinguished 
bravery ; while his grandson Xenophon became in the next 
generation the subject of a pleading before the Athenian 
Dikastery, composed by the orator Deinarchus.? 

On bringing this accomplished and eminent leader to the 
close of that arduous retreat which he had conducted with so 
much honour, I have thought it necessary to anticipate a little 
on the future in order to take a glance at his subsequent 
destiny. To his exile (in this point of view not less useful than 
that of Thucydidés) we probably owe many of those composi- 
tions from which so much of our knowledge of Grecian affairs 
is derived. But to the contemporary world, the retreat, which 
Xenophon so successfully conducted, afforded a far more 


1 Diogen. Laért. ii. 53, 54, 59. Pausanias (v. 6, 4) attests the re- 
conquest of Skillfis by the Eleians, but adds (on the authority of the Eleian 
éényntal or show-guides) that they permitted Xenophon, after a judicial 
examination before the Olympic Senate, to go on living there in peace, 
The latter point I apprehend to be incorrect. 

The latter works of Xenophon (De Vectigalibus, De Officio Magistri 
Equitum, &c.) seem plainly to imply that he had been restored to citizen- 
ship, and had come again to take cognisance of politics at Athens, 

2 Diogen. Laért. zt sep. Dionys. Halic. De Dinarcho, p. 664, ed. 
Reiske. Dionysius mentions this oration under the title of “Awooracfou 
arordoyla AicxtAov mpds Zevopayra. And Diogenés also alludes to it— 
&s pnow Aclvapxos év Te mpds Hevopayta amocractov. 

Schneider in his Epimetrum (ad calcem Anabaseos, p. 573), respecting 
the exile of Xenophon, argues as if the person against whom the oration of 
Deinarchus was directed, was Xenophon himself, the Cyreian commander 
and author. But this, I think, is chronologically all but impossible ; for 
Deinarchus was not born till 361 B.c., and composed his first oration in 
BnOrBiC: 

Yet Deinarchus, in his speech against Xenophon, undoubtedly mentioned 
several facts respecting the Cyreian Xenophon, which implies that the latter 
was a relative of the person against whom the oration was directed. I 
venture to set him down as grandson; on that evidence, combined with the 
identity of name and the suitableness in point of time. He might well be) 
by son of Gryllus, who was slain fighting at the battle of Mantineia in 
362 B.C. 

Nothing is more likely than that an orator, composing an oration against 
Xenophon-the grandson, should touch upon the acts and character of Xeno- 
phon the grandfather: see for an analogy, the oration of Isokratés, De 
Bigis, among others. \ 
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impressive lesson than any of his literary compositions. It 
taught in the most striking manner the impotence of the 
Persian land-force, manifested not less in the generals than in 
the soldiers. It proved that the Persian leaders were unfit for 
any systematic operations, even under the greatest possible 
advantages, against a small number of disciplined warriors 
resolutely bent on resistance; that they were too stupid and 
- reckless even to obstruct the passage of rivers, or destroy roads, 
or cut off supplies. It more than confirmed the contemptuous 
language applied to them by Cyrus himself, before the battle 
of Kunaxa; when he proclaimed that he envied the Greeks 
their freedom, and that he was ashamed of the worthlessness 
of his own countrymen.! Against such perfect weakness and 
disorganisation, nothing prevented the success of the Greeks 
along with Cyrus, except his own paroxysm of fraternal anti- 
pathy.2, And we shall perceive hereafter the military and 
political leaders of Greece—Agesilaus, Jason of Pherz,® and 
others down to Philip and Alexander #—firmly persuaded that 
with a tolerably numerous and well-appointed Grecian force, 
combined with exemption from Grecian enemies, they could 
succeed in overthrowing or dismembering the Persian empire. 
This conviction, so important in the subsequent history of 
Greece, takes its date from the retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
We shall indeed find Persia exercising an important influence, 
for two generations to come—and at the peace of Antalkidas 
an influence stronger than ever—over the destinies of Greece. 
But this will be seen to arise from the treason of Sparta, the 
chief of the Hellenic world, who abandons the Asiatic Greeks, 
and even arms herself with the name and the force of Persia, 
for purposes of aggrandisement and dominion to herself. 
Persia is strong by being enabled to employ Hellenic strength 
against the Hellenic cause; by lending money or a fleet to 
one side of the Grecian intestine parties, and thus becoming 
artificially strengthened against both. But the Xenophontic © 


1 Xen. Anab. i. 7, 4. Compare Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 20; and Iso- 
kratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 168, 169 seg. 

The last chapter of the Cyropedia of Xenophon (viii. 8, 20, 21-26) 
expresses strenuously the liké conviction, of the military feebleness and 
disorganisation of the Persian empire, not defensible without Grecian aid. 

2 Isokratés, Orat. vy. (Philipp.) s. 104-106. 75 8 éyparets Soxodytas 
elvat (z.e. the Greeks nde Klearchus) 8a thy Ktépov mpomwéretay 
aruxhoa, &c. 

3 Tsokratés, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. 141; Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 12. 

4 See the stress laid by Alexander the Great upon the adventures of the 
Ten Thousand, in his speech to encourage his soldiers before the battle of 
Issus (Arrian, E. A. ii. 7, 8). © 
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Anabasis betrays her real weakness against any vigorous 
attack ; while it at the same time exemplifies the discipline, 
the endurance, the power of self-action and adaptation, the 
susceptibility of influence from speech and discussion, the 
combination of the reflecting obedience of citizens with 
the mechanical regularity of soldiers—which confer such 
immortal distinction on the Hellenic character. The import- 
ance of this expedition and retreat, as an illustration of the 
Hellenic qualities and excellence, will justify the large space 
which has been devoted to it in this History. 


CHAPTER LXXxII 
GREECE UNDER THE LACEDAMONIAN EMPIRE 


THE three preceding chapters have been devoted exclusively 
to the narrative of the Expedition and Retreat immortalised 
by Xenophon, occupying the two years intervening between 
about April 4or B.c. and June 399 B.c. That event, replete 
as it is with interest and pregnant with important conse- 
quences, stands apart from the general sequence of Grecian 
affairs—which sequence I now resume. 

It will be recollected that as soon as Xenophon with his 
Ten Thousand warriors descended from the rugged mountains 
between Armenia and the Euxine to the hospitable shelter of 
Trapezus, and began to lay their plans for returning to Central 
Greece—they found themselves within the Lacedzmonian 
empire, unable to advance a step without consulting Lacedze- 
monian dictation, and obliged, when they reached the Bos- 
phorus, to endure without redress the harsh and treacherous 
usage of the Spartan officers Anaxibius and Aristarchus. 

Of that empire the first origin has been already set forth. 
It began with the decisive victory of A°gospotami in the Helles- 
pont (September or October 405 8.c.), where the Lacedz- 
monian Lysander, without the loss of a man, got possession 
of the entire Athenian fleet and a large portion of their crews 
—with the exception of eight or nine triremes with which the 
Athenian admiral Konon effected his escape to Euagoras at 
Cyprus. The whole power of Athens was thus annihilated. 
Nothing remained for the Lacedzemonians to master except 
the city itself and Peirzeus ; a consummation certain to happen, 
and actually brought to pass in April 404 B.c., when Lysander 
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entered Athens in triumph, dismantled Peirzeus, and demolished 
a large portion of the Long Walls. With the exception of 
Athens herself—whose citizens deferred the moment of sub- 
jection by an heroic, though unavailing, struggle against the 
horrors of famine—and of Samos—no other Grecian city 
offered any resistance to Lysander after the battle of Aigos- 
.potami; which in fact not only took away from Athens her 
whole naval force, but transferred it all over to him, and ren- 
dered him admiral of a larger Grecian fleet than had ever been 
seen together since the battle of Salamis. 

I have recounted, in my sixty-fifth chapter, the sixteen months 
of bitter suffering undergone by Athens immediately after her 
surrender. The loss of her fleet and power was aggravated by 
an extremity of internal oppression. Her oligarchical party 
and her exiles, returning after having served with the enemy 
against her, extorted from the public assembly, under the dic- 
tation of Lysander who attended it in person, the appointment 
of an omnipotent Council of Thirty, for the ostensible purpose 
of framing a new constitution. These Thirty rulers—among 
whom Kritias was the most violent, and Theramenés (seem- 
ingly) the most moderate, or at least the soonest satiated— 
perpetrated cruelty and spoliation on the largest scale, being 
protected against all resistance by a Lacedeemonian harmost 
and garrison established in the acropolis. Besides numbers of 
citizens put to death, so many others were driven into exile 
with the loss of their property, that Thebes and the neighbour- 
ing cities became crowded with them. After about eight 
months of unopposed tyranny, the Thirty found themselves 
for the first time attacked by Thrasybulus at the head of a 
small party of these exiles coming out of Bceotia. His bravery 
and good conduct—combined with the enormities of the Thirty, 
which became continually more nefarious, and to which even 
numerous oligarchical citizens, as well as Theramenés himself, 
successively became victims—enabled him soon to strengthen 
himself, to seize the Peirzeus, and to carry on a civil war which 
ultimately put down the tyrants. 

_ These latter were obligéd to invoke the aid of a new Lacede- 
- monian force. And had that force still continued at the dis- 
_ posal of Lysander, all resistance on the part of Athens would 
have been unavailing. But fortunately for the Athenians, the 
last few months had wrought material change in the disposi- 
tions both of the allies of Sparta and of many among her lead- 
ing men. The allies, especially Thebes and Corinth, not only 
relented in their hatred and fear of Athens, now that she had 
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lost her power—but even sympathised with her suffering exiles, 
and became disgusted with the self-willed encroachments of 
Sparta; while the Spartan king Pausanias, together with some 
of the Ephors, were also jealous of the arbitrary and oppressive 
conduct of Lysander. Instead of conducting the Lacedz- 
monian force to uphold at all price the Lysandrian oligarchy, 
Pausanias appeared rather as an equitable mediator to ter- 
minate the civil war. He refused to concur in any measure 
for obstructing the natural tendency towards a revival of the 
democracy. It was in this manner that Athens, rescued from 
that sanguinary and rapacious végime which has passed into 
history under the name of the Thirty Tyrants, was enabled to 
reappear as a humble and dependent member of the Spartan 
alliance—with nothing but the recollection of her former 
power, yet with her democracy again in vigorous and tutelary 
action for internal government. The just and gentle bearing 
of her democratical citizens, and the absence of reactionary 
antipathies, after such cruel ill-treatment-—-are among the most 
honourable features in her history, 

The reader will find in preceding chapters, what I can only 
rapidly glance at here, the details of that system of bloodshed, 
spoliation, extinction of free speech and even of intellectual 
teaching, efforts to implicate innocent citizens as agents in 
judicial assassination, &c.—which stained the year of Anarchy 
(as it was termed in Athenian annals') immediately following 
the surrender of the city. These details depend on evidence 
perfectly satisfactory ; for they are conveyed to us chiefly by 
Xenophon, whose sympathies are decidedly oligarthical. From 
him too we obtain another fact, not less pregnant with in- 
struction ; that the Knights or Horsemen, the body of richest 
proprietors at Athens, were the mainstay of the Thirty from 
first to last, notwithstanding all the enormities of their career. 

We learn from these dark, but well-attested details, to appre- 
ciate the auspices under which that period of history called the 
Lacedemonian Empire was inaugurated. Such phenomena 
were by no means confined within the walls of Athens. On: 
the contrary, the year of Anarchy (using that term in the sense 
in which it was employed by the Athenians) arising out of the 
same combination of causes and agents, was common to a 
very large proportion of the cities throughout Greece. The 
Lacedzemonian admiral Lysander, during his first year of naval. 
command, had organised in most of the allied cities factious 


1 Xen. Hellen, ii, 3, f. 
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combinations of some of the principal citizens, corresponding 
with himself personally. By their efforts in their respective 
cities, he was enabled to prosecute the war vigorously; and 
he repaid them, partly by seconding as much as he could their 
injustices in their respective cities—partly by promising to 
strengthen their hands still further, as soon as victory should 
be made sure! This policy, while it served as a stimulus 
“against the common enemy, contributed still more directly to 
aggrandise Lysander himself; creating for him an ascendency 
of his own, and imposing upon him personal obligations 
towards adherents, apart from what was required by the 
interests of Sparta. 

The victory of A®gospotami, complete and decisive beyond 
all expectations either of friend or foe, enabled him to dis- 
charge these obligations with interest. All Greece at once 
made submission to the Lacedzmonians,? except Athens and 
Samos—and these two only held out a few months. It was 
now the first business of the victorious commander to re- 
munerate his adherents, and to take permanent security for 
Spartan dominion as well as for his own. In the greater 
number of cities, he established an oligarchy of Ten citizens, 
or a Dekarchy,? composed of his own partisans; while he at 
the same time planted in each a Lacedzemonian harmost or 
governor, with a garrison, to uphold the new oligarchy. The 
Dekarchy of Ten Lysandrian partisans, with the Lacedzemonian 
harmost to sustain them, became the general scheme of 
Hellenic government throughout the A¢gean, from Eubcea to 
the Thracian coast towns, and from Miletus to Byzantium. 
Lysander sailed round in person with his victorious fleet to 
Byzantium and Chalkédon, to the cities of Lesbos, to Thasos, 
and other places ; while he sent Eteonikus to Thrace for the 
purpose of thus recasting the governments everywhere. Not 
merely those cities which had hitherto been on the Athenian 
side, but also those which had acted as allies of Sparta, were 
subjected to the same intestine revolution and the same 
foreign constraint.4 Everywhere the new Lysandrian Dekarchy 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 5. 

2 Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, 6. 

8 These Councils of Ten, organised by Lysander, are sometimes called 
Dekarchies—sometimes Dekadarchies. 1 use the former word by prefer- 
ence ; since the word Dekadarch is also employed by Xenophon in another 
and very different sense—as meaning an officer who commands a Dekad. 

4 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. 

Karantwy dt robs dhuous Ka) ras tAAas woAitelas, eva piv apuoorhy Exdorn 
Aaxedayudviov kar éAime, Séxa St Upxovras ex Tay bm’ adtTod avyKexpoTNeav 
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superseded the previous governments, whether oligarchical or 
democratical. 

At Thasos, as well as in other places, this revolution was not 
accomplished without much bloodshed as well as treacherous 
stratagem; nor did Lysander himself scruple to enforce, 
personally and by his own presence, the execution and ex- 
pulsion of suspected citizens.1 In many places, however, 
simple terrorism probably sufficed. The new Lysandrian Ten 
overawed resistance and procured recognition of their usurpa- 
tion, by the menace of inviting the victorious admiral with his 
fleet of 200 sail, and by the simple arrival of the Lacedeemonian 
harmost. Not only was each town obliged to provide a fortified 
citadel and maintenance for this governor with his garrison, 
but a scheme of tribute, amounting to 1000 talents annually, 
was imposed for the future, and assessed rateably upon each 
city by Lysander.? 

In what spirit these new Dekarchies would govern, consisting 
as they did of picked oligarchical partisans distinguished for 
audacity and ambition 8—who, to all the unscrupulous lust of 
power which characterised Lysander himself, added a thirst 
for personal gain, from which he was exempt, and were now 
about to reimburse themselves for services already rendered to 
him—the general analogy of Grecian history would sufficiently 
teach us, though we are without special details. But in — 
reference to this point, we have not merely general analogy to 
guide us; we have further the parallel case of the Thirty at 
Athens, the particulars of whose rule are well known and have 
already been alluded to. . These Thirty, with the exception of 
the difference of number, were to all intents and purposes a 


kara moa Eraipeav. Kal radra mpdrtwv dmolws @y Te Tals TWoAEmlats 
eal Tals cvmpaxols yeyernmévats TéAcoL, MapemAcr aXoAalws Tpd- 
mov Twe KkaracKevaCduevos éauT@ Thy THs “EAAGDSos jryewoviay. Compare 
Xen, Hellen. ii, 2, 2-5 ; Diodor. xiii. 3, 10, 13. 

1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. moAAais mapayiwepuevos ards aoparyats Kal 
cuvEeKBddAwy Tors TdY piAwy éxOpovs, od emrerkes edldov Tois “EAANOL Seiyuo, 
THs Aaxedaiovlwy dpxijs, &c. ; 

Ib. c. 14. Kal ray pev GArAwy méAcwY buGA@S amacey KaTéAvE TAS TOAL- 
elas kal nablorn dexadapxlas: moAAaY wey ev ExdoT) TPATTOMEVOY, TOAAGY 
5& pevydytwy, &c. 

About the massacre at Thasos, see Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 2; 
Polyzen. i. 45, 4. Compare Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19; and see vol. viii. 
ch, Ixv. p. 198 of this History. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 10. Compare Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 151; Xen. 
Hellen. iv. 8, 1. ; 

3 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. rod Avodvdpov tay oAlywy rots OpacuTarars 
kal pidovekoTarots Tas wéAeis eyxetplCovros. 
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Lysandrian Dekarchy ; created by the same originating force, 
placed under the like circumstances, and animated by the like 
spirit and interests. Every subject town would produce its 
Kritias and Theramenés, and its body of wealthy citizens like 
the Knights or Horsemen at Athens to abet their oppressions, 
under Lacedzemonian patronage and the covering guard of the 
Lacedzemonian harmost. Moreover, Kritias, with all his vices, 
‘was likely to be better rather than worse, as compared with 
his oligarchical parallel in any other less-cultivated city. He 
was a man of letters and philosophy, accustomed to the con- 
versation of Sokratés, and to the discussion of ethical and 
social questions. We may say the same of the Knights or 
Horsemen at Athens. Undoubtedly they had been better 
educated, and had been exposed to more liberalising and im- 
proving influences, than the corresponding class elsewhere. 
If then these Knights at Athens had no shame in serving as 
accomplices to the Thirty throughout all their enormities, we 
need not fear to presume that other cities would furnish a 
body of wealthy men yet more unscrupulous, and a leader at 
least as sanguinary, rapacious, and full of antipathies, as 
Kritias. As at Athens, so elsewhere; the Dekarchs would 
begin by putting to death notorious political opponents, under 
the name of “the wicked men” ;1 they would next proceed to 
deal in the same manner with men of known probity and 
courage, likely to take a lead in resisting oppression. Their 
career Of blood would continue—in spite of remonstrances 
from more moderate persons among their own number, like 
Theramenés—until they contrived some stratagem for disarm- 
ing the citizens, which would enable them to gratify both their 
antipathies and their rapacity, by victims still more numerous 
—many of such victims being wealthy men, selected for 
purposes of pure spoliation.2 They would next despatch by 
force any obtrusive monitor from their own number, like 
Theramenés ; probably with far less ceremony than accom- 
panied the perpetration of this crime at Athens, where we 
may trace the effect of those judicial forms and habits to which 
the Athenian public had been habituated—overruled indeed, 

1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 13. 

... €reioay Avoavdpov ppovpo’s opto. évumpatar €AGciv, Ews 5h Tovs 
Tovnpovs exmoday mornodmevo: karacthoavro Thy moriTelay, &c. 

2 Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 14. Tay 5¢ ppovpav rodbrov (the harmost) fuuméu- 
movros avrois, ods €BovAovro, ~vveAduBavoy odKéri Tos movnpovs Kal dAl-you 
Gklous, GAN’ Hdn ods evdurCov Hriora wey mapwOovpévous avéexerOal, avTimpar- 
qTew O€ Tt erixepodvTas wAclorous Tos ~uvEDéAOVTAS AauBdvely. 

8 Xen. Hellen, ii. 3, 21. 
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yet still not forgotten. There would hardly remain any fresh 
enormity still to commit, over and above the multiplied 
executions, except to banish from the city all but their own 
immediate partisans, and to reward these latter with choice 
estates confiscated from the victims! If called upon to 
excuse such tyranny, the leader of a Dekarchy would have 
sufficient invention to employ the plea of Kritias—that all 
changes of government were unavoidably death-dealing, and 
that nothing less than such stringent measures would suffice to 
maintain his city in suitable dependence upon Sparta.” 

Of course, it is not my purpose to affirm that in any other 
city, precisely the same phzenomena took place as those which 
occurred in Athens. But we are nevertheless perfectly 
warranted in regarding the history of the Athenian Thirty as a 
fair sample, from whence to derive our idea of those Lysandrian 
Dekarchies which now overspread the Grecian world. Doubt- 
less each had its own peculiar march: some were less 
tyrannical; but perhaps some even more tyrannical, regard 
being had to the size of the city. And in point of fact, Iso- 
kratés, who speaks with indignant horror of these Dekarchies, 
while he denounces those features which they had in common 
with the Triakontarchy at Athens—extrajudicial murders, 
spoliations, and banishments—notices one enormity besides, 
which we do not find in the latter—violent outrages upon 
boys and women.’ Nothing of this kind is ascribed to Kritias + 
and his companions; and it is a considerable proof of the 
restraining force of Athenian manners, that men who inflicted 
so much evil in gratification of other violent impulses, should 
have stopped short here. The Decemvirs named by Lysander, 


1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 1. 

2 Xen. Hellen. ii, 3, 24-32. Kal ciod wey Shwov waco peraBorad 
moduTer@v Oavarnpdpot, &c. 

3 Tsokratés, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 127-132 (c. 32). 

He has been speaking, at some length, and in terms of energetic denunci- 
ation, against the enormities of the Dekarchies. He concludes by saying— 
duyas dé nat orders kad vduov ovyxtoes Ka modAtTerGv peraBords, rt BE 
waldwvbBpers kal yuvatkav aicxbvas nal XpnuadTov aprayds, 
tls by divarro diekeAOciv ; wAHY TooodTOY ecimeiy exw Kal’ amdvrwv, brit Ta 
bev ed? nuay Sewd padlws ty tis ev) Wodlouarr dicdvoe, Tas BE oHaryds Kad 
Tas Gvoulas Tas em) TobTwY yevouevas ovdels by idcacbat SbvalTo. 

See also, of the same author, Isokratés, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. 110; Orat. 
viii. (De Pace) s. 119-124; Or. xii. (Panath.) s. 58, 60, 106. 

4 We may infer that if Xenophon had heard anything of the sort respect- 
ing Kritias, he would hardly have been averse to mention it ; when we 
read what he says (Memorab. i. 2, 29). Compare a curious passage about 
Kritias in Dion. Chrysostom. Or. xxi. p. 270. 4 
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like the Decemvir Appius Claudius at Rome, would find them- 
selves armed with power to satiate their lusts as well as their 
antipathies, and would not be more likely to set bounds to the 
former than to the latter. Lysander, in all the overweening 
insolence of victory, while rewarding his most devoted 
partisans with an exaltation comprising every sort of licence 


and tyranny, stained the dependent cities with countless 


murders, perpetrated on private as well as on public grounds.! 
No individual Greek had ever before wielded so prodigious 
a power of enriching friends or destroying enemies, in this 
universal reorganisation of Greece ;? nor was there ever any 
power more deplorably abused. 

It was thus that the Lacedeemonian empire imposed upon 
each of the subject cities a double oppression ;° the native 
Decemvirs, and the foreign harmost ; each abetting the other, 
and forming together an aggravated pressure upon the citizens, 
from which scarce any escape was left. The Thirty at Athens 
paid the greatest possible court to the harmost Kallibius,* and 
put to death individual Athenians offensive to him, in order 
to purchase his co-operation in their own violences. The few 
details which we possess respecting these harmosts (who con- 
tinued throughout the insular and maritime cities for about ten 
years, until the battle of Knidus, or as long as the maritime 
empire of Sparta lasted—but in various continental de- 
pendencies considerably longer, that is, until the defeat of 
Leuktra in 371 B.c.) are all for the most part discreditable. 
We have seen in the last chapter the description given even by 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19. *Hy d¢ Kal r&v %AAwy ev rais méAcot Snuori- 
Kav pédvos ovi apiOunrds, &re dh wh car’ idlas wdvoy aitlas abrod xrelvoytos, 
GAAG TorAais pev ExXOpais, woAAais Se mAcovetias, Tav Exaoraxdhr plrAwy 
xapiCouévov T& ToladrTa Kal cuvepyovvros: also Pausanias, vii. 10, 1; ix. 
32, 6. 

2 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7, 

® See the speech of the Theban envoys at Athens, about eight years after 
the surrender of Athens (Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 13). 

. . . OddE yap puyety efqv (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19). 

4 Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 14. roy wiv KaaralBiov eCepdrevoy méon Oeparela, 
&s mdvra ematvoln, & mpdrro.er, &c. (Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 15). 

The Thirty seem to have outdone Lysander himself, A young Athenian 
of rank, distinguished as a victor in the pankratium, Autolykus,—having 
been insulted by Kallibius, resented it, tripped him up, and threw him down. 
Lysander, on being appealed to, justified Autolykus, and censured Kallibius, 
telling him that he did not know how to govern freemen. The Thirty 
however afterwards put Autolykus to death, as a means of courting 
Kallibius (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15). Pausanias mentions Z/eondkus (not 
Kaltibius) as the person who struck Autolykus ; but he ascribes the same’ 
decision to Lysander (ix. 32, 3). 
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the philo-Laconian Xenophon, of the harsh and treacherous 
manner in which they acted towards the returning Cyreian 
soldiers, combined with their corrupt subservience to Pharna- 
bazus. We learn from him that it depended upon the fiat of 
a Lacedzmonian harmost whether these soldiers should be 
proclaimed enemies and excluded for ever from their native 
cities ; and Kleander, the harmost of Byzantium, who at first 
threatened them with this treatment, was only induced by 
the most unlimited submission, combined with very delicate 
management, to withdraw his menace. ‘The cruel proceedings 
of Anaxibius and Aristarchus, who went so far as to sell 400 of 
these soldiers into slavery, has been recounted a few pages 
above. Nothing can be more arbitrary or reckless than their 
proceedings. If they could behave thus towards a body of 
Greek soldiers full of acquired glory, effective either as friends 
or as enemies, and having generals capable of prosecuting their 
collective interests and making their complaints heard—what 
protection would a private citizen of any subject city, Byzantium 
or Perinthus, be likely to enjoy against their oppression ? 

The story of Aristodemus, the harmost of Oreus in Eubcea, 
evinces that no justice could be obtained against any of their 
enormities from the Ephors at Sparta. That harmost, among 
many other acts of brutal violence, seized a beautiful youth, 
son of a free citizen at Oreus, out of the paleestra—carried 
him off—and after vainly endeavouring to overcome his resist- 
ance, put him to death. The father of the youth went to 
Sparta, made known the atrocities, and appealed to the Ephors 
and Senate for redress. But a deaf ear was turned to his 
complaints, and in anguish of mind he slew himself. Indeed 
we know that these Spartan authorities would grant no redress, 
not merely against harmosts, but even against private Spartan 
citizens, who had been guilty of gross crime out of their own 
country. A Bcoeotian near Leuktra, named Skedasus, preferred 
complaint that two Spartans, on their way from Delphi, after 
having been hospitably entertained in his house, had first vio- 
lated, and afterwards killed, his two daughters ; but even for 
so flagitious an outrage as this, no redress could be obtained.! 
Doubtless, when a powerful foreign ally, like the Persian satrap 
Pharnabazus,? complained to the Ephors of the conduct of a 


1 Plutarch, Amator. Narration. p. 773; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20, In 
Diodorus (xv. 54) and Pausanias (ix. 13, 2), the damsels thus outraged are 
stated to have slain themselves. Compare another story in Xenoph. Hellen. 
V. 4, 56, 57. . 

2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19. 
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Lacedzemonian harmost or admiral, his representations would 
receive attention: and we learn that the Ephors were thus 
induced not merely to recall Lysander from the Hellespont, 
but to put to death another officer, Thorax, for corrupt appro- 
priation of money. But for a private citizen in any subject 
city, the superintending authority of Sparta would be not 
merely remote but deaf and immovable, so as to afford him 
no protection whatever, and to leave him altogether at the 
mercy of the harmost. It seems too that the rigour of Spartan 
training, and peculiarity of habits, rendered individual Lace- 
dzemonians on foreign service more self-willed, more incapable 
of entering into the customs or feelings of others, and more 
liable to degenerate when set free from the strict watch of 
home—than other Greeks generally.} 

Taking all these causes of evil together—the Dekarchies, 
the Harmosts, and the overwhelming dictatorship of Lysander 
—and construing other parts of the Grecian world by the 
analogy of Athens under the Thirty—we shall be warranted 
in affirming that the first years of the Spartan Empire, which 
followed upon the victory of AXgospotami, were years of all- 
pervading tyranny, and multifarious intestine calamity, such as 
Greece had never before endured. The hardships of war, 
severe in many ways, were now at an end, but they were 
replaced by a state of suffering not the less difficult to bear 
because it was called peace. And what made the suffering yet 
more intolerable was, that it was a bitter disappointment and 
a flagrant violation of promises proclaimed, repeatedly and 
explicitly, by the Lacedzmonians themselves. 

For more than thirty years preceding—from times earlier 
than the commencement of the Peloponnesian War— the 
Spartans had professed to interfere only for the purpose of 
liberating Greece, and of putting down the usurped ascendency 
of Athens. All the allies of Sparta had been invited into 
strenuous action—all those of Athens had been urged to 


1 This seems to have been the impression not merely of the enemies of 
Sparta, but even of the Spartan authorities themselves. Compare two 
remarkable passages of Thucydidés, i. 77, andi. 95. “Amira yap (says the 
Athenian envoy at Sparta) rd'te a6’ duds avrods vouima tots &AAots exeErTe, 
kad ee els Exagros ekiay otte TovTOLS xXpHTaL, o¥@ ols 7 %AAN ‘EAAGS 
voul er. 

After the recall of the regent Pausanias and of Dorkis from the Helles- 
pont (in 477 B.c.), the Lacedzmonians refuse to send out any successor, 
PoBovpevar wh optor of e&idvres xelpous yiyvwvra, Sep Kad év TP Mavoavla 
éveidov, &c. (i. 95). 

Compare Plutarch, Apophtheg. Laconic, p. 220 F, 
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revolt—under the soul-stirring cry of “Freedom to Greece.” 
The earliest incitements addressed by the Corinthians to Sparta 
in 432 B.c., immediately after the Korkyreean dispute, called 
upon her to stand forward in fulfilment of her recognised 
function as ‘Liberator of Greece,” and denounced her as 
guilty of connivance with Athens if she held back! Athens 
was branded as the “despot city”; which had already absorbed 
the independence of many Greeks, and menaced that of all 
the rest. The last formal requisition borne by the Lacede- 
monian envoys to Athens in the winter immediately preceding 
the war, ran thus—‘If you desire the continuance of peace 
with Sparta, restore to the Greeks their autonomy.”? When 
Archidamus king of Sparta approached at the head of his 
army to besiege Plateea, the Plateeans laid claim to autonomy 
as having been solemnly guaranteed to them by King Pausanias 
after the great victory near their town. Upon which Archi- 
damus replied—‘‘ Your demand is just: we are prepared to 
confirm your autonomy—but we call upon you to aid us in 
securing the like for those other Greeks who have been en- 
slaved by Athens. ‘This is the sole purpose of our great 
present effort.”® And the banner of general enfranchisement, 
which the Lacedzmonians thus held up at the outset of the 
war, enlisted in their cause encouraging sympathy and good 
wishes throughout Greece.* 

But the most striking illustration by far, of the seductive 
promises held out by the Lacedzemonians, was afforded by the 

1 Thucyd. i. 69. 0d yap 6 dovAwoduevos, GAA’ 6 Suvduevos ev Tabor, 
meplopay dt dAnbearepoy avTd Spa, elrep kal Thy dklwow rips dperis ws érevbe- 
pav thy ‘EAAdOa péperau. 

To the like purpose the second speech of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta, 
c. 122-124—ph médAere Toridaudrous re moreicboa Tywplay. . . . Kal Toy 
tdhAwy pererdely rhy eAevdepiav, &c. 

2 Thucyd. i. 139. Compare Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) c. 34, Ss. 140; 
Or. v. (Philipp.) s. 121; Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 43. 

8 Thucyd. ii. 72. Tapackevy d¢ roohde kal mérAcuos yeyevntat abrav 
évexa Kad Trav dAAwv édevdepdoews. 

Read also the speech of the Theban orator, in reply to the Platean, after 
the capture of the town by the Lacedzemonians (iii. 63). 

4 Thucyd. ii. 8. 4 38 eBvoim mapa word eroler ray avOpdmwv madrdAov és 
rovs Aaredamovtous, UAAws re Kal mpoermdvrwy Bri Thy “EAAGSa ENevdepovorv. 

See also iii. 13, 14—the speech of the envoys from the revolted Mityléné, 
to the Lacedeemonians. 
' The Lacedzemonian admiral Alkidas with his fleet is announced as cross- 
ing over the Aigean to Ionia for the purpose of ‘liberating Greece” ; 
accordingly, the Samian exiles remonstrate with him for killing his prisoners, » 


as in contradiction with that object (iii. 32)—@Aeyor od KaA@s Thy “EXAGOO 
érevdepody airdy, ei tvdpas diépOeiper, &c. rag 
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conduct of Brasidas in Thrace, when he first came into the 
neighbourhood of the Athenian allies during the eighth year 
of the war (424 B.c.). In his memorable discourse addressed 
to the public assembly at Akanthus, he takes the greatest pains 
to satisfy them that he came only for the purpose of realising 
the promise of enfranchisement proclaimed by the Lacedz- 
monians at the beginning of the war.1 Having expected, 
when acting in such a cause, nothing less than a hearty wel- 
come, he is astonished to find their gates closed against him. 
“T am come (said he) not to injure, but to liberate the Greeks ; 
after binding the Lacedzemonian authorities by the most solemn 
oaths, that all whom I may bring over shall be dealt with as 
autonomous allies. We do not wish to obtain you as allies 
either by force or fraud, but to act as your allies at a time when 
you are enslaved by the Athenians. You ought not to suspect 
my purposes, in the face of these solemn assurances ; least of 
all ought any man to hold back through apprehension of pri- 
vate enmities, and through fear lest I should put the city into 
the hands of a few chosen partisans. I am not come to 
identify myself with local faction: I am not the man to offer 
you an unreal liberty by breaking down your established con- 
stitution, for the purpose of enslaving either the Many to the 
Few, or the Few to the Many. That would be more intoler- 
able even than foreign dominion; and we Lacedzmonians 
should incur nothing but reproach, instead of reaping thanks 
and honour for our trouble. We should draw upon ourselves 
those very censures, upon the strength of which we are trying 
to put down Athens; and that too in aggravated measure, 
worse than those who have never made honourable professions ; 
since to men in high position, specious trick is more disgraceful 
than open violence.?—If (continued Brasidas), in spite of my 


_ 1 Thucyd. iv. 85. ‘H wey emewis wow nad rijs orparias bd Aaxedatpo- 
vlov, & Axdyv@.01, yeyevnta Thy aitlay éxadndetovoa hy apxduevor rod 
moreuov mpoelmouev, “AOnvators éAevdepodvtTes Thy ‘EAAdSa 
MOAEMHOELY. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 86. Adrés re ode em) cang@, em’ ehevdepdoet 5¢ Tov ‘EAAhVov 
mapeAnhavda, Spots Te Aaxedatuovloy xaradraBov T& TEAN Tois peylorols, FH 
phy obs ty tywye mpocaydynyat tvupdxovs treba adrovduous. . . . Kah 
ef mis idle Tivd dedids Upa, wh eyd riot wpocdG Thy dA, arpdbupds eort, 
mdvrwv pdrdtora wTigTEVodTo. Ob yap cuoTAaTidcwY Hira, ovdE 
doa} thy érevdeplay voullw emipépev, ei rd mdr pioy mapels Td TAEOY 
Trois dAlyuts, i) 7d ZdAacoor Tois wat, Sovldocayu. Karkewwrépa yap by 
Tis &AXOPAOY apxXHS ely, Kad Huiv roils Aaedamovtois obk By dvr) 
aévov xdpis cablorairo, avTt Se ryshis Kad ddEns aitta uaAdrov ots Te Tovs 
*AOnvalovs @yKAhpmact KkaramoAcpovmer, aitol by parvolucda 
ex Olova h 6 ph brodelias aperhy ratakTopmevor. 
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assurances, you still withhold from me your co-operation, I shall 
think myself authorised to constrain you by force. We should 
not be warranted in forcing freedom on any unwilling parties, 
except with a view to some common good. But as we seek 
not empire for ourselves—as we struggle only to put down the 
empire of others—as we offer autonomy to each and all—so we 
should do wrong to the majority if we allowed you to persist 
in your opposition.” ? 

Like the allied sovereigns of Europe in 1813, who, requiring 
the most strenuous efforts on the part of the people to contend 
against the Emperor Napoleon, promised free constitutions, 
yet granted nothing after the victory had been assured—the 
Lacedzemonians thus held out the most emphatic and repeated 
assurances of general autonomy in order to enlist allies against 
Athens ; disavowing, even ostentatiously, any aim at empire for 
themselves. It is true, that after the great catastrophe before 
Syracuse, when the ruin of Athens appeared imminent, and 
when the alliance with the Persian satraps against her was first 
brought to pass, the Lacedeemonians began to think more of 
empire,” and less of Grecian freedom; which indeed, so far as 
concerned the Greeks on the continent of Asia, was surrendered 
to Persia. Nevertheless the old watchword still continued. It 
was still currently believed, though less studiously professed, 
that the destruction of the Athenian empire was aimed at as a 
means to the liberation of Greece.® 

The victory of A“.gospotami with its consequences cruelly 
undeceived every one. The language of Brasidas, sanctioned 
by the solemn oaths of the Lacedemonian Ephors, in 424 B.c. 
—and the proceedings of the Lacedemonian Lysander in 
405-404 B.C., the commencing hour of Spartan omnipotence 
—stand in such literal and flagrant contradiction, that we 
might almost imagine the former to have foreseen the possi- 
bility of such a successor, and to have tried to disgrace and 
disarm him beforehand, The Dekarchies of Lysander realised 
that precise ascendency of a few chosen partisans which Brasi- 
das repudiates as an abomination worse than foreign dominion ; 


1 Thucyd. iv. 87. Ovde dpelrAouey of Aakedaiudviot wh Kotvod Tivos 
&ya0od aitla rods ph BovdAopevous €revdepody, OVS ad apxis 
préueda, mavaoa: St waraAov éxépous omevdovres Tovs mActous by adixotpuer, 
ei Edpmaciv adrovoulay ermipepovres duas Tovs évayTiovmevous mepit 
douuevy. Compare Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 140, 141. 

2 Feelings of the Lacedzemonians during the winter immediately succeed- 
ing the great Syracusan catastrophe (Thuc. viii. 2)—Kal cabeAdyres éxetvous 
(the Athenians) aio) ris mdons ‘EAAdS0s Hdn dopaaras Hyhocec bat. ’ 

3 Compare Thucyd. viii. 43, 3; viii. 46, 3. ‘ 
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while the harmosts and garrison, installed in the dependent 
cities along with the native Decemvirs, planted the second 
variety of mischief as well as the first, each aggravating the 
other. Had the noble-minded Kallikratidas gained a victory 
at. Arginusze, and lived to close the war, he would probably 
have tried, with more or less of success, to make some 


approach to the promises of Brasidas. But it was the double 


misfortune of Greece, first that the closing victory was gained 
by such an admiral as Lysander, the most unscrupulous of all 
power-seekers, partly for his country, and still more for himself 
—next, that the victory was so decisive, sudden, and imposing, 
as to leave no enemy standing, or in a position to insist upon 
terms. ‘The fiat of Lysander, acting in the name of Sparta, 
became omnipotent, not merely over enemies, but over allies ; 
and to a certain degree even over the Spartan authorities them- 
selves. There was no present necessity for conciliating allies 
—still less for acting up to former engagements; so that 
nothing remained to oppose the naturally ambitious inspirations 
of the Spartan Ephors, who allowed the admiral to carry out 
the details in his own way. But former assurances, though 
Sparta was in a condition to disregard them, were not forgotten 
by others; and the recollection of them imparted additional 
bitterness to the oppressions of the Decemvirs and Harmosts.! 


1 This is emphatically set forth in a fragment of Theopompus preserved 
by Theodorus Metochita, and printed at the end of the collection of the 
Fragments of Theopompus the historian, both by Wichers and by M. Didot. 
Both these editors however insert it only as Fragmentum Spurium, on the 
authority of Plutarch (Lysander, c. 13), who quotes the same sentiment 
from the comic writer Theopompus. But the passage of Theodorus 
Metochita presents the express words @edémoumos 6 ioropicds. We have 
therefore his distinct affirmation against that of Plutarch; and the question 
is, which of the two we are to believe. As far as the sense of the fragment 
is concerned, I should be disposed to refer it to the historian Theopompus. 
But the authority of Plutarch is earlier and better than that of Theodorus 
Metochita: moreover, the apparent traces of comic senarii have been 
recognised in the Fragment by Meineke (Fragm. Com. Grec. ii. p. 819). 
The Fragment is thus presented by Theodorus Metochita (Fragm. 
Theopomp. 344, ed. Didot). 

@cdmopmos 6 ictopixds amooKkdmrwv eis Tovs Aaxedatpovlous, elxaler adrovds 
Tals pavrdas kamnrlow, at rots xpwuevois eyxeoveat Thy apxhv olvoy Hdvy Te 
Kad etx pnorov copictixas em TH AHWer Tod apyuplov, weOdarepoy padAdy Tiva 
Kad éxtporlay Kat détynv Karaxipy@or xa mapexovrat kad rovs Aaxedatpovtous 
colyuy ereye, Tv avroy exelvats tpdmov, ev TP KaTd THY AOnvalwy woAgum, 
Thy apxhy ndlorm mouari Ths am ’APnvalwy ércvOeplas nal mpoypdumare Kar 
Knpbypatt tovs “EAAnvas SeAcdoavtas, torepoy mxpdtatra aplow éeyxéau 
kal amdéorara Kpduata Borns érwddvov Kal xphoews mparyyatwr dryewar, 
Tavy To KaTaTUpayyodvTas Tas TéAELS Dexapxtas Kal apuoorais BapuTdrots, 
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In perfect consistency! with her misrule throughout Eastern 
Greece, too, Sparta identified herself with the energetic tyranny 
of Dionysius at Syracuse, assisting both to erect and to uphold 
it; a contradiction to her former maxims of action which 
would have astounded the historian Herodotus. 

The empire of Sparta, thus constituted at the end of 405 B.c., 
maintained itself in full grandeur for somewhat above ten 
years, until the naval battle of Knidus? in 394 Bc. That 
defeat destroyed her fleet and maritime ascendency, yet left 
her in undiminished power on land, which she still maintained 
until her defeat by the Thebans® at Leuktra in 371 B.C. 
Throughout all this time, it was her established system to 
keep up Spartan harmosts and garrisons in the dependent 
cities on the continent as well as in the islands. Even the 
Chians, who had been her most active allies during the last 
eight years of the war, were compelled to submit to this hard- 


Kal mparrouévovs, & Buoxepts elvar opddpa Kal avimoioroy pépew, nar 
Gmonrivvivas. 

Plutarch, ascribing the statement to the comic Theopompus, affirms him 
to be silly (Zo:xe Anpetv) in saying that the Lacedeemonian empire began by 
being sweet and pleasant, and afterwards was corrupted and turned into 
bitterness and oppression ; whereas the fact was, that it was bitterness and 
oppression from the very first. 

Now if we read the above citation from Theodorus, we shall see that 
Theopompus did not really put forth that assertion which Plutarch 
contradicts as silly and untrue. 

What Theopompus stated was, that first the Lacedzemonians, during the 
war against Athens, tempted the Greeks with a most delicious draught 
and programme and proclamation of freedom from the rule of Athens—and 
that they afterwards poured in the most bitter and repulsive mixtures of 
hard oppression and tyranny, &c. 

The sweet draught is asserted to consist—not, as Plutarch supposes, in 
the first taste of the actual Lacedeemonian empire after the war, but—in the 
seductive promises of freedom held out by them to the allies during the 
war, Plutarch’s charge of @one Anpety has thus no foundation. I have 
written deAedoavras instead of deAedoovras which stands in Didot’s Frag- 
ment, because it struck me that this correction was required to construe the 

assage. 5 
: bs Tedkrattsy Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 1453 Or. viii. (de Pace)s. 122; Diodor. 
xiv. 10-443 xv. 23. Compare Herodot. v. 92; Thucyd. i. 18; Isokratés, 
Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 144. 

2 Isokratés, Panathen s. 61. Saapriarau wey yap ern déxa porus emeord- 
THOAY adTaY, hucis S& mévre Kal EEhKovTA TuvEeXaS KaTETXoMEY THY apxhy. 
I do not hold myself bound to make out the exactness of the chronology 
of Isokratés. But here we may remark that his ‘‘ hardly ten years” is a 
term, though less than the truth by some months if we may take the battle 
of Aigospotami as the beginning, very near the truth if we take the 
surrender of Athens as the beginning, down to the battle of Knidus, 


3 Pausanias, viii. 52, 2; ix. 6, I. by 
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ship; besides having all their fleet taken away from them.} 
But the native Dekarchies, though at first established by Lysan- 
der universally throughout the maritime dependencies, did not 
last aS a system so long as the Harmosts. Composed as they 
were to a great degree of the personal nominees and con- 
federates of Lysander, they suffered in part by the reactionary 
jealousy which in time made itself felt against his overweening 
‘ascendency. After continuing for some time, they lost the 
countenance of the Spartan Ephors, who proclaimed permission 
to the cities (we do not precisely know when) to resume their 
pre-existing governments. Some of the Dekarchies thus be- 
came dissolved, or modified in various ways, but several pro- 
bably still continued to subsist, if they had force enough to 
maintain themselves; for it does not appear that the Ephors 
ever systematically put them down, as Lysander had system- 
atically set them up. 

The government of the Thirty at Athens would never have 
been overthrown, if the oppressed Athenians had been obliged 
to rely on a tutelary interference of the Spartan Ephors.to help 
them in overthrowing it. I have already shown that this 
nefarious oligarchy came to its end by the unassisted efforts 
of Thrasybulus and the Athenian democrats themselves. It is 
true indeed that the arrogance and selfishness of Sparta and 
of Lysander had alienated the Thebans, Corinthians, Megarians, 
and other neighbouring allies, and induced them to sympathise 
with the Athenian exiles against the atrocities of the Thirty— 
but those neighbours never rendered any positive or serious 
aid. The inordinate personal ambition of Lysander had also 
offended King Pausanias and the Spartan Ephors, so that they 
too became indifferent to the Thirty, who were his creatures, 
But this merely deprived the Thirty of that foreign support 
which Lysander, had he still continued in the ascendent, would 
have extended to them in full measure. It was not the positive 
cause of their downfall. That crisis was brought about 


1 Diodor. xiv. 84; Isokratés, Orat. viii. (de Pace) s. 121. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 2. 

Lysander accompanied King Agesilaus (when the latter was going to his 
Asiatic command in 396 B.C.). His purpose was—éaws tds Bdexapyxlas 
Tas Katacrabetoas tm exelvov ev tals wédrAcow, exremrwnvias Bt did rods 
epdpous, o? ras marplous moAirelas maphyyetAay, mdAW KaTaorhoEd per? 
*Aynotadov. ; 

It shows the careless construction of Xenophon’s Hellenica, or perhaps 
his reluctance td set forth the discreditable points of the Lacedzemonian 
rule, that this is the first mentioti which he makes (and that too, indirectly) 
of the Dekarchies, nine years after they had been first set up by Lysander. 
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altogether by the energy of Thrasybulus and his companions, 
who manifested such force and determination as could not 
have been put down without an extraordinary display of 
Spartan military power; a display not entirely safe when the 
sympathies of the chief allies were with the other side—and at 
any rate adverse to the inclinations of Pausanias. 

As it was with the Thirty at Athens, so it probably was also 
with the Dekarchies in the dependent cities. The Spartan 
Ephors took no steps to put them down; but where the resist- 
ance of the citizens was strenuous enough to overthrow them, 
no Spartan intervention came to prop them up; and the Har- 
most perhaps received orders not to consider his authority as 
indissolubly linked with theirs. The native forces of each 
dependent city being thus left to find their own level, the 
Decemvirs, once installed, would doubtless maintain them- 
selves in a great number; while in other cases they would be 
overthrown—or perhaps would contrive to perpetuate their 
dominion by compromise and alliance with other oligarchical 
sections. This confused and unsettled state of the Dekarchies 
—some still existing, others half-existing, others again defunct 
—prevailed in 396 B.c., when Lysander accompanied Agesilaus 
into Asia, in the full hope that he should have influence enough 
to reorganise them all.1_ We must recollect that no other de- 
pendent city would possess the same means of offering energetic 
resistance to its local Decemvirs, as Athens offered to the 
Thirty; and that the insular Grecian cities were not only 
feeble individually, but naturally helpless against the, lords of 
the sea.? 

Such then was the result throughout Greece when that long 
war, which had been undertaken in the name of universal 
autonomy, was terminated by the battle of Aigospotami. In 
place of imperial Athens was substituted, not the promised 
autonomy, but yet more imperial Sparta. An awful picture is 
given by the philo-Laconian Xenophon, in 399 B.c., of the 


1 Compare the two passages of Xenophon’s Hellenica, iii. 4, 7 ; iii. 5, 13. 

“Are ouvtetapaypevav ev rats méAcot Tay ToAtTEL@v, Kat ore Snuokparlas 
ért ottons, dowep em’ ’AOnvalwy, odre Sexapxlas, bomep él Avodvdpov. 

But that some of these Dekarchies still continued, we know from the sub- 
sequent passage. The Theban envoys say to the public assembly at Athens, 
respecting the Spartans,— 

"AAAG why Kal obs tua améornoay pavepot ciow éetnmarnKdres’ bd TE 
yap TAY apwooTay TupavvodyTat, Kal bmd déxa avdpav, ods Adaavdpos 
karéatnoey ev Exdorn médec—where the Decemvirs are noted as still sub- 
sisting, in 395 B.c. See also Xen. Agesilaus, i. 37, 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 15. 
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ascendency exercised throughout all the Grecian cities, not 
merely by the Ephors and the public officers, but even by the 
private citizens, of Sparta. ‘The Lacedemonians (says he in 
addressing the Cyreian army) are now the presidents of Greece ; 
and even any single private Lacedemonian can accomplish 
what he pleases.”! ‘All the cities (he says in another place) 
then obeyed whatever order they might receive from a Lace- 
dzemonian citizen.”2 Not merely was the general ascendency 
thus omnipresent and irresistible, but it was enforced with a 
stringency of detail, and darkened by a thousand accom- 
paniments of tyranny and individual abuse, such as had never 
been known under the much-decried empire of Athens. 

We have more than one picture of the Athenian empire, in 
speeches made by hostile orators who had every motive to 
work up the strongest antipathies in the bosoms of their 
audience against it. We have the addresses of the Corinthian 
envoys at Sparta when stimulating the Spartan allies to the 
Peloponnesian War%—that of the envoys from Mityléné 
delivered at Olympia to the Spartan confederates, when the 
city had revolted from Athens and stood in pressing need of 
support—the discourse of Brasidas in the public assembly at 
Akanthus—and more than one speech also from Hermokratés, 
impressing upon his Sicilian countrymen hatred as well as fear 
of Athens. Whoever reads these discourses, will see that they 
dwell almost exclusively on the great political wrong inherent 
in the very fact of her empire, robbing so many Grecian com- 
munities of their legitimate autonomy, over and above the 
tribute imposed. That Athens had thus already enslaved 
many cities, and was only watching for opportunities to enslave 
many more, is the theme upon which they expatiate. But of 
practical grievances—of cruelty, oppression, spoliation, multi- 
plied exiles, &c., of high-handed wrong committed by individual 
Athenians—not one word is spoken. Had there been the 
smallest pretext for introducing such inflammatory topics, how 
much more impressive would have been the appeal of Brasidas 
to the sympathies of the Akanthians! How vehement would 
have been the denunciations of the Mitylenzean envoys, in 

1 Xen. Anab. vi. 6, 12. Elo) bev yap Hdn eyyds af ‘EAAnrides wéAcis* 
(this was spoken at Kalpé in Bithynia) rijs d¢ “EAAdSos Aakedaiudyios 
mpocorhxacw’ ixavol d€ eigt wal els Exaoros Aakedaipovlwy éy 


rats médAcoty 8,71 BovAovTat SiamparrecOat. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 5. Waoa yap tére af méres erelOovro, 8,71 
Aaxedaidvios avhp emirarrot. 

3 Thucyd, i. 68-120. 

4 Thucyd. iii. 9; iv. 59-85; vi. 76. 
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place of the tame and almost apologetic language which we 
now read in Thucydidés! Athens extinguished the autonomy 
of her subject-allies, and punished revolters with severity, 
sometimes even with cruelty. But as to other points of wrong, 
the silence of accusers, such as those just noticed, counts as a 
powerful exculpation. 

The case is altered when we come to the period succeeding 
the battle of Algospotami. Here indeed also, we find the 
Spartan empire complained of (as the Athenian empire had 
been before), in contrast with that state of autonomy to which 
each city laid claim, and which Sparta not merely promised to 
ensure, but set forth as her only ground of war. Yet this is 
not the prominent grievance—other topics stand more em- 
phatically forward. The Decemvirs and the Harmosts (some 
of the latter being Helots), the standing instruments of Spartan 
empire, are felt as more sorely painful than the empire itself; 
as the language held by Brasidas at Akanthus admits them to 
be beforehand. At the time when Athens was a subject-city 
under Sparta, governed by the Lysandrian Thirty and by the 
Lacedzemonian harmost in the acropolis—the sense of indignity 
arising from the fact of subjection was absorbed in the still 
more terrible suffering arising from the enormities of those 
individual rulers whom the imperial state had set up. Now 
Athens set up no local rulers—no native Ten or native Thirty 
—no resident Athenian harmosts or garrisons. This was of 
itself an unspeakable exemption, when compared with the con- 
dition of cities subject, not only to the Spartan empire, but also 
under that empire to native Decemvirs like Kritias, and Spartan 
harmosts like Aristarchus or Aristodémus. A city subject to 
Athens had to bear definite burdens enforced by its own govern- 
ment, which was liable in case of default or delinquency to be 
tried before the popular Athenian Dikastery. But this same 
Dikastery (as I have shown in a former volume, and as is dis- 
tinctly stated by Thucydidés!) was the harbour of refuge to 
each subject-city ; not less against individual Athenian wrong- 
doers than against misconduct from other cities. Those who 
complained of the hardship suffered by a subject-city, from the 
obligation of bringing causes to be tried in the Dikastery of 
Athens—even if we take the case as they state it, and overlook 
the unfairness of omitting those numerous instances wherein 
the city was thus enabled to avert or redress wrong done to its 
own citizens—would have complained both more loudly and 


1 See the remarkable speech of Phrynichus in Thucyd. viii. 48, 5, which | 
I have before referred to. 
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with greater justice of an ever-present Athenian harmost}; 
especially if there were co-existent a native government of Ten 
oligarchs, exchanging with him guilty connivances, like the 
partnership of the Thirty at Athens with the Lacedzmonian 
harmost Kallibius.! 

In no one point can it be shown that the substitution of 
Spartan empire in place of Athenian was a gain, either for the 


-subject-cities or for Greece generally ; while in many points, it 


was a great and serious aggravation of suffering. And. this 
abuse of power is the more deeply to be regretted, as Sparta 
enjoyed after the battle of A®gospotami a precious opportunity 
—such as Athens had never had, and such as never again re- 
curred—of reorganising the Grecian world on wise principles, 
and with a view to Pan-Hellenic stability and harmony. It is 
not her greatest sin to have refused to grant universal autonomy. 
She had indeed promised it; but we might pardon a departure 
from specific performance, had she exchanged the boon for one 
far greater, which it was within her reasonable power, at the 
end of 405 8B.c., to confer. That universal town autonomy, 
towards which the Grecian instinct tended, though immeasurably 
better than universal subjection, was yet accompanied by much 
internal discord, and by the still more formidable evil of help- 
lessness against any efficient foreign enemy. ‘To ensure to the 
Hellenic world external safety as well as internal concord, it 
was not a new empire which was wanted, but a new political 
combination on equitable and comprehensive principles ; 
divesting each town of a portion of its autonomy, and creating a 
common authority, responsible to all, for certain definite con- 
trolling purposes. If ever a tolerable federative system would 
have been practicable in Greece, it was after the battle of Aigos- 
potami. The Athenian empire—which, with all its defects, I 
believe to have been much better for the subject-cities than 
universal autonomy would have. been—had already removed 
many difficulties, and shown that combined and systematic 
action of the maritime Grecian world was no impossibility. 
Sparta might now have substituted herself for Athens, not as 
heir to the imperial power, but as president and executive agent 
of a new Confederacy | of Delos—reviving the equal, com- 
prehensive, and liberal principles on which that. neti er 
had first been organised. 

It is true that sixty years before, the constituent members of 
the original synod at Delos had shown themselves insensible to 


1 Xen, Hellen. ii. 3, 14. Compare the analogous case of Thebes, after 
the Lacedzmonians had got possession of the Kadmeia (v. 2, 34~36).' 
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its value. As soon as the pressing alarm from Persia had 
passed over, some had discontinued sending deputies, others 
had disobeyed requisitions, others again had bought off their 
obligations, and forfeited their rights as autonomous and voting 
members, by pecuniary bargain with Athens; who, being 
obliged by the duties of her presidency to enforce obedience 
to the Synod against all reluctant members, made successively 
many enemies, and was gradually converted, almost without 
her own seeking, from President into Emperor, as the only 
means of obviating the total dissolution of the Confederacy. 

But though such untoward circumstances had happened 
before, it does not follow that they would now have happened 
again, assuming the same experiment to have been retried by 
Sparta, with manifest sincerity of purpose and tolerable wisdom. 
The Grecian world, especially the maritime portion of it, had 
passed through trials not less painful than instructive, during 
this important interval. Nor does it seem rash to suppose, 
that the bulk of its members might now have been disposed to 
perform steady confederate duties, at the call and under the 
presidency of Sparta, had she really attempted to reorganise a 
liberal confederacy, treating every city as autonomous and 
equal, except in so far as each was bound to obey the resolu- 
tions of the general Synod. However impracticable such a 
scheme may appear, we must recollect that even Utopian 
schemes have their transient moments, if not of certain success, 
at least of commencement not merely possible but promising. 
And my belief is, that had Kallikratidas, with his ardent Pan- 
Hellenic sentiment and force of moral resolution, been the final 
victor over imperial Athens, he would not have let the moment 
of pride and omnipotence pass over without essaying some 
noble project like that sketched above. 

It is to be remembered that Athens had never had the 
power of organising any such generous Pan-Hellenic com- 
bination. She had become depopularised in the legitimate 
execution of her trust, as president of the Confederacy of 
Delos, against refractory members.1_ She had been obliged to 
choose between breaking up the Confederacy, and keeping it 
together under the strong compression of an imperial chief. 
But Sparta had not yet become depopularised. She now stood 
without competitor as leader of the Grecian world, and might 
at that moment have reasonably hoped to carry the members of 

1 Such is the justification offered by the Athenian envoy at Sparta, 


immediately before the Peloponnesian War (Thucyd. i. 75, 76). And it is 
borne out in the main by the narrative of Thucydidés himself (i. 99). 
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it along with her to any liberal and Pan-Hellenic organisation, 
had she attempted it with proper earnestness. Unfortunately 
she took the opposite course, under the influence of Lysander ; 
founding a new empire far more oppressive and odious than 
that of Athens, with few of the advantages, and none of the 
excuses, attached to the latter. As she soon became even 
more unpopular than Athens, 4er moment of high tide, for 
beneficent Pan-Hellenic combination, passed away also— 
never to return. 

Having thus brought all the maritime Greeks under her 
empire, with a tribute of more than 1000 talents imposed 
upon them—and continuing to be chief of her landed alliance 
in Central Greece, which now included Athens as a simple 
unit—Sparta was the all-pervading imperial power in Greece.1 
Her new empire was organised by the victorious Lysander ; 
but with so much arrogance, and so much personal ambition 
to govern all Greece by means of nominees of his own, 
Decemvirs and Harmosts—that he raised numerous rivals 
and enemies, as well at Sparta itself as elsewhere. The 
jealousy entertained by King Pausanias, the offended feelings 
of Thebes and Corinth, and the manner in which these new 
phenomena brought about (in spite of the opposition of 
Lysander) the admission of Athens as a revived democracy 
into the Lacedeemonian confederacy—has been already related. 

In the early months of 403 B.c., Lysander was partly at 
home, partly in Attica, exerting himself to sustain the falling 
oligarchy of Athens against the increasing force of Thrasybulus 
and the Athenian exiles in Peirzeus. In this purpose he was 
directly thwarted by the opposing views of King Pausanias, 
and three out of the five Ephors.? But though the Ephors 
thus checked Lysander in regard to Athens, they softened the 
humiliation by sending him abroad to a fresh command on 
the Asiatic coast and the Hellespont; a step which had the 
further advantage of putting asunder two such marked rivals as 
he and Pausanias had now become. That which Lysander 
had tried in vain to do at Athens, he was doubtless better able 
to do in Asia, where he had neither Pausanias nor the Ephors 
along with him. He could lend effective aid to the Dekarchies 
and Harmosts in the Asiatic cities, against any internal opposi- 
tion with which they might be threatened. Bitter were the 
complaints which reached Sparta, both against him and against 
his ruling partisans. At length the Ephors were prevailed 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 3. mdons tis ‘EAAdDas mpoardrat, &e, 
2 Xen. Hellen, ii. 4, 28-30, 
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upon to disavow the Dekarchies, and to proclaim that they 
would not hinder the cities from resuming their former govern- 
ments at pleasure. 

But all the crying oppressions set forth in the complaints of 
the maritime cities would have been insufficient to procure the 
recall of Lysander from his command in the Hellespont, had 
not Pharnabazus joined his remonstrances to the rest.. These 
last representations so strengthened the enemies of Lysander 
at Sparta, that a peremptory order was sent to recall ‘him. 
Constrained to obey, he came back to Sparta, but the com- 
parative disgrace, and the loss of that boundless power which 
he had enjoyed on his command, was so insupportable to him, 
that he obtained permission to go on a. pilgrimage to the 
temple of Zeus Ammon in Libya, under the plea that he had 
a vow to discharge.2 He appears also to have visited the 
temples of Delphi and Dodona,® with secret ambitious projects 
which will be mentioned presently. This politic withdrawal 
softened the jealousy against him, so that we shall find him, 
after a year or two, re-established in great influence and 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 2. 

2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19, 20, 21. 

The facts, which Plutarch states respecting Lysander, cannot be reconciled 
with the chronology which he adopts. He represents the recall of Lysander 
at the instance of Pharnabazus, with all the facts which preceded it, as 
having occurred prior to the reconstitution of the Athenian democracy, 
which event we know to have taken place in the summer of 403 B.C. 

Lysander captured Samos in the latter half of 404 B.c., after the surrender 
of Athens. After the capture of Samos, he came home in triumph, in the 
autumn of 404 B.C. (Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9). He was at home, or serving 
in Attica, in the beginning of 403 B.c. (Ken. Hellen. ii. 4, 30), 

Now when Lysander came home at the end of 404 B.C., it was his trium- 
yhant return ; it was not a recall provoked by complaints of Pharnabazus. 

et there can have been no other return before the restoration of the 
democracy at Athens. eg tgs 

The recall of Lysander must have been the termination, not of this 
command, but of a subsequent command. Moreover, it seems to me 
necessary, in order to make room for the facts stated respecting Lysander as 
well as about the Dekarchies, that we should suppose him to have been 
again sent out (after his quarrel with Pausanias in Attica) in 403 B.C., to 
command in Asia. This is nowhere positively stated, but I find nothing to 
contradict it, and I see no other way of making room for the facts stated 
about. Lysander. arene 

It is to be noted that Diodorus has a decided error in chronology as’ to 
the date of the restoration of the Athenian democracy. He places it in 
401 B.C; (Diod. xiv. 33), two years later than its real date, which is 403 B.C. ; 
thus lengthening by two years the interval between the surrender of Athens 
and the re-establishment of the democracy. Plutarch also seems to have 
conceived that interval as much longer than it really was. 

8 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 25. ; 
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ascendency. He was sent as Spartan envoy, at what precise 
moment we do not know, to Syracuse, where he lent coun- 
tenance and aid to the recently established despotism of 
Dionysius, 

The position of the Asiatic Greeks, along the coast of Ionia, 
fiolis, and the Hellespont, became very peculiar after the 
triumph of Sparta at AXgospotami. I have already recounted 


‘how, immediately after the great Athenian catastrophe before 


Syracuse, the Persian king had renewed his grasp upon those 
cities, from which the vigorous hand of Athens had kept him 
excluded for more than fifty years: how Sparta, bidding for his 
aid, had consented by three formal conventions to surrender 
them to him, while her commissioner Lichas even reproved 
the Milesians for their aversion to this bargain: how Athens 
also, in the days of her weakness, competing for the same 
advantage, had expressed her willingness to pay the same price 
for it.2 After the battle of Aigospotami, this convention was 
carried into effect; though seemingly not without disputes 
between the satrap Pharnabazus on one side, and Lysander 
and Derkyllidas on the other. The latter was Lacedzemonian 
harmost at Abydos, which town, so important as a station on 
the Hellespont, the Lacedzemonians seem still to have retained. 
But Pharnabazus and his subordinates acquired more complete 
command of the Hellespontine Afolis and of the Troad than 
ever they had enjoyed before, both along the coast and in the 
interior.* 

Another element however soon became operative. The 
condition of the Greek cities on the coast of Ionia, though 
according to Persian regulations they belonged to the satrapy 
of Tissaphernés, was now materially determined,—first, by the 
competing claims of Cyrus, who wished. to take them away 
from him, and tried to get such transfer ordered at court— 
next, by the aspirations of that young prince to the Persian 
throne. As Cyrus rested his hope of success on Grecian 
co-operation, it was highly important to him to render himself 
popular among the Greeks, especially on his own side of the 
figean. Partly his own manifestations of just and conciliatory 
temper, partly the bad name and known perfidy of Tissaphernés, 
induced the Grecian cities with one accord to revolt from the 
latter. All threw themselves into the arms of Cyrus, except 


1 Plutarch, Lysander, c. 2. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 5, 18-37, 56-58, 84. 

3 Plutarch, Lysander, c. 19, 20; Xen. Hellen, ili. 1, 9. 
4 Xen. Hellen, iii. 1, 13. 
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Milétus, where Tissaphernés interposed in time, slew the 
leaders of the intended revolt, and banished many of their 
partisans. Cyrus, receiving the exiles with distinguished favour, 
levied an army to besiege Milétus and procure their restora- 
tion ; while he at the same time threw strong Grecian garrisons 
into the other cities to protect them against attack.} 

This local quarrel was however soon merged in the more 
comprehensive dispute respecting the Persian succession. 
Both parties were found on the field of Kunaxa; Cyrus with 
the Greek soldiers and Milesian exiles on one side—Tissaphernés 
on the other. How that attempt, upon which so much hinged 
in the future history both of Asia Minor and of Greece, 
terminated—I have already recounted. Probably the im- 
pression brought back by the Lacedeemonian fleet which left 
Cyrus on the coast of Syria, after he had surmounted the most 
difficult country without any resistance, was highly favourable 
to his success. So much the more painful would be the 
disappointment among the Ionian Greeks when the news of 
his death was afterwards brought; so much the greater their 
alarm, when Tissaphernés, having relinquished the pursuit of 
the Ten Thousand Greeks at the moment when they entered 
the mountains of Karduchia, came down as victor to the 
seaboard ; more powerful than ever—rewarded? by the Great 
King, for the services which he had rendered against Cyrus, 
with all the territory which had been governed by the latter, as 
well as with the title of commander-in-chief over all the neigh- 
bouring satraps—and prepared not only to reconquer, but to 
punish, the revolted maritime cities. He began by attacking 
Kymé ;® ravaging the territory, with great loss to the citizens, 
and exacting from them a still larger contribution, when the 
approach of winter rendered it inconvenient to besiege their 
city. 

In such state of apprehension, these cities sent to Sparta, as 
the great imperial power of Greece, to entreat her protection 
against the aggravated slavery impending over them.* The 
Lacedzemonians had nothing further to expect from the king 
of Persia, with whom they had already broken the peace by 
lending aid to Cyrus. Moreover the fame of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, who were now coming home along the Euxine towards 
Byzantium, had become diffused throughout Greece, inspiring 
signal contempt for Persian military efficiency, and hopes of 


1 Xen. Anab, i. 1, 8. 
2 Xen, Anab. ii. 3, 19; ii. 4, 8; Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 3 ili. 3, 13. 
8 Diodor. xiv. 35. 4 Diodor. ut sup. 
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enrichment by war against the Asiatic satraps. Accordingly, 
the Spartan Ephors were induced to comply with the petition 
of their Asiatic countrymen, and to send over to Asia Thimbron 
at the head of a considerable force: 2000 Neodamodes (or 
Helots who had been enfranchised), and 4000 Peloponnesian 
heavy-armed, accompanied by 300 Athenian horsemen, out of 
the number of those who had been adherents of the Thirty, 
‘four years before; an aid granted by Athens at the special 
request of Thimbron. Arriving in Asia during the winter of 
400-399 B.C., Thimbron was reinforced in the spring of 399 B.c. 
by the Cyreian army, who were brought across from Thrace as 
described in my last chapter, and taken into Lacedemonian 
pay. With this large force he became more than a match for 
the satraps, even on the plains where they could employ their 
numerous cavalry. The petty Grecian princes of Pergamus 
and Teuthrania, holding that territory by ancient grants from 
Xerxes to their ancestors, joined their troops to his, contributing 
much to enrich Xenophon at the moment of his departure 
from the Cyreians. Yet Thimbron achieved nothing worthy 
of so large an army. He not only miscarried in the siege of 
Larissa, but was even unable to maintain order among his own 
soldiers, who pillaged indiscriminately both friends and foes.} 
Such loud complaints were transmitted to Sparta of his irregu- 
larities and inefficiency, that the Ephors first sent him an order 
to march into Karia where Tissaphernés resided,—and next, 
before that order was executed, despatched Derkyllidas to 
supersede him ; seemingly in the winter;399-398 B.c. Thimbron 
on returning to Sparta was fined and banished.” 

It is highly probable that the Cyreian soldiers, though ex- 
cellent in the field, yet having been disappointed of reward for 
the prodigious toils which they had gone through in their long 
march, and having been kept on short allowance in Thrace, as 
well as cheated by Seuthés—were greedy, unscrupulous, and 
hard to be restrained, in the matter of pillage; especially as 
Xenophon, their most influential general, had now left them. 
Their conduct greatly improved under Derkyllidas. And 
though such improvement was doubtless owing partly to the 
superiority of the latter over Thimbron, yet it seems also partly 
ascribable to the fact that Xenophon, after a few months of 
residence at Athens, accompanied him to Asia, and resumed 
the command of his old comrades.® 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 5-8; Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 8-16. 


2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 8; Diodor. xiv. 38. 
3 There is no positive testimony to this; yet such is my belief, as I have 
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Derkyllidas was a man of so much resource and cunning, 
as to have acquired the surname of Sisyphus.! He had served 
throughout all the concluding years of the wat, and had been 
Harmost at Abydos during the naval command of Lysander, 
who condemned him, on the complaint of Pharnabazus, to the 
disgrace of public exposure with his shield on his arm i? this 
was (I presume) a disgrace, because an officer of rank always 
had his shield carried for him by an attendant, except in the 
actual encounter of battle. Having never forgiven Pharnabazus 
for thus dishonouring him, Derkyllidas now took advantage of 
a misunderstanding between that satrap and Tissaphernés, to 
make a truce with the latter, and conduct his army, 8000 strong, 
into the territory of the former.2 The mountainous region of 
Ida generally known as the Troad—inhabited by a population 
of AZolic Greeks (who had gradually hellenised the indigenous 
inhabitants), and therefore known as the Aiolis of Phartiabazus 
—was laid open to him by a recent event, important in itself 
as well as instructive to tead. 

The entire Persian empire was parcelled into so many 
satrapies; each satrap being bound to send a fixed amount 
of annual tribute, and to hold a certain amount of military 
force ready, for the court at Susa. Provided he was punctual 
in fulfilling these obligations, little inquiry was made as to his 
other proceedings, unless in the rare case of his maltreating 
some individual Persian of high rank. In like manner, it 
appears, each satrapy was divided into sub-satrapies or districts ; 
each of these held by a deputy, who paid to the satrap a fixed 
tribute and maintained for hima certain military force—having 
liberty to govern in other respects as he pleased. Besides the 
tribute, however, presents of undefined amount were of constant 
occurrence, both from the satrap to the king, and from the 
deputy to the satrap. Nevertheless, enough was extorted from 
the people (we need hardly add), to leave an ample profit both 
to the one and to the other.* 


stated at the close of the last chapter. It is certain that Xenophon was 
serving under Agesilaus in Asia three years after this time; the only matter 
left for conjecture is, at what precise moment he went out the second time. 
The marked improvement in the Cyreian soldiers, is one reason for the 
statement in the text; another reason is, the great detail with which the 
military operations of Derkyllidas are described, rendering it probable that 
the narrative is from an eye-witness. i 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 8; Ephorus ap. Athene. xi. p. 500. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 9. éordOn thy dowlda txov. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 10; iii. 2; 28. \ 

4 See the description of the satrapy of Cyrus (Xenoph. Anab, i, 9, 19, 21, 
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This region called Afolis had been entrusted by Pharnabazus 
to a native of Dardanus named Zénis, who, after holding the 
post for some time and giving full satisfaction, died of illness, 
leaving a widow with a son and daughter still minors. The 
satrap was on the point of giving the district to another person, 
when Mania, the widow of Zénis, herself a native of Dardanus, 
preferred her petition to be allowed to succeed her husband. 

Visiting Pharnabazus with money in hand, sufficient not only to 
satisfy himself, but also to gain over his mistresses and his 
ministers 1—she said to him—‘“‘ My husband was faithful to you, 
and paid his tribute so regularly as to obtain your thanks. If I 
serve you no worse than he, why should you name any other 
deputy? If I fail in giving you satisfaction, you can always 
remove me, and give the place to another.” Pharnabazus 
granted her petition, and had no cause to repent it. Mania 
was regular in her payment of tribute—frequent in bringing 
him presents—and splendid, beyond any of his other deputies, 
in her manner of receiving him whenever he visited the 
district. 

Her chief residencewasat Sképsis, Gergis, and Kebrén—inland 
towns, strong both by position and by fortification, amidst the 
mountainous region once belonging to the Teukri Gergithés. 
It was here too that she kept her treasures, which, partly. left 
by her husband, partly accumulated by herself, had gradually 
reached an enormous sum. But her district also reached down 
to the coast, comprising among other towns the classical name 
of Ilium, and probably her own native city the neighbouring 
Dardanus. She maintained, besides, a large military force of 
Grecian mercenaries in regular pay and excellent condition, 
which she employed both as garrison for each of her dependent 
towns, and as means-for conquest in the neighbourhood. She 
had ‘thus reduced the maritime towns of Larissa, Hamaxitus, 
and Koléne, in the southern part of the Troad; commanding 
her troops in person, sitting in her chariot to.witness the attack, 
and rewarding every one who distinguished himself. Moreover, 
when Pharnabazus undertook an expedition against the predatory 


22). In the main, this division and subdivision of the entire empire into 
revenue-districts, each held by a nominee responsible for payment of the 
rent or tribute, to the government or to some higher officer of the govern- 
ment—is the system prevalent throughout a large portion of Asia ‘to the 
present day. - 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 10. *Avaedtaca Tov ordarov, kal xphwara AaBodea, 
bore Kal arg bapvabd(w Bodvat, Kel Tails warraxlow aitod xaploacdm 
kal Tots duvapevors pddiocra mapa PapvaBalw, émopevero- 
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Mysians or Pisidians, she accompanied him, and her military 
force formed so much the best part of his army, that he 
paid her the highest compliments, and sometimes condescended 
to ask her advice.!. So, when Xerxes invaded Greece, Artemisia 
queen of Halikarnassus not only furnished ships among the 
best-appointed in his fleet, and fought bravely at Salamis, but 
also, when he chose to call a council, stood alone in daring to 
give him sound opinions contrary to his own leanings ; opinions 
which, fortunately for the Grecian world, he could bring himself 
only to tolerate, not to follow.? 

Under an energetic woman like Mania, thus victorious and 
well provided, A®olis was the most defensible part of the satrapy 
of Pharnabazus, and might probably have defied Derkyllidas, 
had not a domestic traitor put an end to her life. Her son-in- 
law, Meidias, a Greek of Sképsis, with whom she lived on terms 
of intimate confidence—‘‘though she was scrupulously mus- 
trustful of every one else, as it is proper for a despot to be” 3— 
was so inflamed by his own ambition and by the suggestions of 
evil counsellors, who told him it was a shame that a woman 
should thus be ruler while he was only a private man, that he 
strangled her in her chamber. Following up his nefarious 
scheme, he also assassinated her son, a beautiful youth of seven- 
teen. He succeeded in getting possession of the three strongest 
places in the district, Kebrén, Sképsis, and Gergis, together 
with the accumulated treasure of Mania. But the commanders 
in the other towns refused obedience to his summons, until they 
should receive orders from Pharnabazus. To that satrap 
Meidias immediately sent envoys, bearing ample presents, with 
a petition that the satrap would grant to him the district which 
had been enjoyed by Mania. Pharnabazus, repudiating the 
presents, sent an indignant reply to Meidias—“‘ Keep them 
until I come to seize them —and to seize you also along with 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 15. 

2 Herod. viii. 69. 

8 Such is the emphatic language of Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 1, 14,— 
Meidlas, Ovyatpds avhp airs dv, avamtepwhels bard Twwy, ws aicxpdy etn, 
yuvaina pev upxev, airy 8 ididrny elvat, Tro¥s ev BAAOUS paAG 
prvadaatromervns avrijs, damep ev Tupavvld: mpoohner, exelvm be 
morevovons Kar domaConerns, Somep dy yuvh yauBpoy domaCorro,—eioeAbay 
Gmomvitat avThy Aéyerat. 

For the illustration of this habitual insecurity in which the Grecian despot 
lived, see the dialogue of Xenophon called Hieron (i. 12; ii. 8-103; vii. 10). 
He particularly dwells upon the multitude of family crimes which stained — 
the houses of the Grecian despots, murders by fathers, sons, brothers, 
wives, &c. (iii. 8). 
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them. I would not consent to live, if I were not to avenge 
the death of Mania.”} 

At that critical moment, prior to the coming of the satrap, Der- 
kyllidas presented himself with his army, and found olis almost 
defenceless. The three recent conquests of Mania—Larissa, 
Hamaxitus, and Kolénze—surrendered to him as soon as he 
appeared ; while the garrisons of Ilium and some other places, 

*who had taken special service under Mania, and found them- 
selves worse off now that they had lost her, accepted his invi- 
tation to renounce Persian dependence, declare themselves 
allies of Sparta, and hold their cities for him. He thus became 
master of most part of the district; with the exception of 
Kebrén, Sképsis, and Gergis, which he was anxious to secure 
before the arrival of Pharnabazus. On arriving before Kebrén, 
however, in spite of this necessity for haste, he remained 
inactive for four days,? because the sacrifices were unpropitious ; 
while a rash subordinate officer, hazarding an unwarranted 
attack during this interval, was repulsed and wounded. The 
sacrifices at length became favourable, and Derkyllidas was 
rewarded for his patience. The garrison, affected by the 
example of those at Ilium and the other towns, disobeyed their 
commander, who tried to earn the satrap’s favour by holding 
out and assuring to him this very strong place. Sending out 
heralds to proclaim that they would go with Greeks and not 
with Persians, they admitted the Lacedemonians at once 
within the gates. Having thus fortunately captured, and duly 
secured, this important town, Derkyllidas marched against 
Sképsis and Gergis, the former of which was held by Meidias 
himself; who, dreading the arrival of Pharnabazus, and mis- 
trusting the citizens within, thought it best to open negotiations 
with Derkyllidas. He sent to solicit a conference, demanding 
hostages for his safety. When he came forth from the town 
and demanded from the Lacedzeemonian commander on what 
terms alliance would be granted to him, the latter replied—“ On 
condition that the citizens shall be left free and autonomous ;” 
at the same time marching on, without waiting either for 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 13. | 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 18 ; Diodor. xiv. 38. 

The reader will remark here how Xenophon shapes the narrative in such 
a manner as to inculcate the pious duty in a general of obeying the warn- 
ings furnished by the sacrifice—either for action or for inaction. I have 
already noticed (in my preceding chapters) how often he does this in the 
Anabasis. 

Such an inference is never (I believe) to be found suggested in 
Thucydidés. 
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acquiescence or refusal, straight up to the gates of the town. 
Meidias, taken by surprise, in the power of the assailants, and 
aware that the citizens were unfriendly to him, was obliged to 
give orders that the gate should be opened ; so that Derkyllidas 
found himself by this rapid manceuvre in possession of the 
strongest place in the district without either loss or delay; to 
the great delight of the Skepsians themselves.! 

Derkyllidas, having ascended the acropolis of Sképsis to offer a 
sacrifice of thanks to Athéné, the great patron goddess of Ilium 
and most of the Teukrian towns—caused the garrison of Meidias 
to evacuate the town forthwith, and consigned it to the citizens 
themselves, exhorting them to conduct their political affairs as 
became Greeks and freemen. This proceeding, which reminds 
us of Brasidas in contrast with Lysander, was not less politic 
than generous ; since Derkyllidas could hardly hope to hold an 
inland town in the midst of the Persian satrapy except by the 
attachments of the citizens themselves. He then marched 
away to Gergis, still conducting along with him Meidias, who 
urgently entreated to be allowed to retain that‘town, the last of 
his remaining fortresses. Without. giving any decided answer, 
Derkyllidas took him by his side, and marched with him at the 
head of his army, arrayed only in double file, so as to carry the 
appearance of peace, to the foot of the lofty towers of Gergis: 
The garrison on the walls, seeing Meidias along with him, 
allowed him to approach without discharging a single missile. 
“ Now, Meidias (said he), order the gates to be opened, and 
show me the way in, to the temple of Athéné, in order that I 
may there offer sacrifice.” Again, Meidias was forced, from fear 
of being at once seized as a prisoner, to give the order; and 
the Lacedzemonian forces found themselves in possession of the 
town. Derkyllidas, distributing his troops round the walls, in 
order to make sure of his conquest, ascended to the acropolis 
to offer his intended sacrifice ; after which he proceeded to dic- 
tate the fate of Meidias, whom he divested of his character of 
prince and of his military force—incorporating the latter in the 
Lacedzemonian army. He then called upon Meidias to specify 
all his paternal property, and restored to him the whole of what 
he claimed as such, though the bystanders protested against the 
statement given in as a flagrant exaggeration. But he laid 
hands on all the property, and all the treasures of Mania—and 
caused her house, which Meidias had taken for himself, to be 
put under seal—as lawful prey ; since Mania had belonged to 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 20-23. 
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Pharnabazus,! against whom the Lacedzmonians were making 
war. On coming out after examining and verifying the contents 
of the house, he said to his officers, “‘ Now, my friends, we have 
here already worked out pay for the whole army, 8000 men, for 
near a year. Whatever we acquire besides, shall come to you 
also.” He well knew the favourable effect which this intelli- 
gence would produce upon the temper, as well as upon the 

“discipline, of the army—especially upon the Cyreians, who had 
tasted the discomfort of irregular pay and poverty. 

“ And where am I to live?” asked Meidias, who found him- 
self turned out of the house of Mania. “In your rightful 
place of abode, to be sure (replied Derkyllidas) ; in your native 
town Sképsis, and in your paternal house.”2 What became of 
the assassin afterwards, wedo not hear. But it is satisfactory to 
find that he did not reap the anticipated: reward of his crime ; 
the fruits of which were, an important advantage to Derkyllidas 
and his army,—and a still more important blessing to the Greek 
cities which had been governed by Mania—enfranchisement 
and autonomy. 

This rapid, easy, and skilfully-managed exploit—the capture 
of nine towns in eight days—is all which Xenophon mentions 
as achieved by Derkyllidas during the summer. Having 
acquired pay for so many months, perhaps the soldiers may 
have been disposed to rest until it was spent. But as winter 
approached, it became necessary to find winter quarters, with- 
out incurring the reproach which had fallen upon Thimbron of 
consuming the substance of allies. Fearing however that if he 


1 Xen, Hellen. iii. 1, 26. Eiré pot, 2pn, Mavia d¢ rlvos jv 3 Of dt maytes 
elmov, b7t PapvaBdCov. OvKody rad ra exelyns, pn, apvaBdCov ; MdArora, 
eparay. ‘Huérep by ely, epn, éwel xparoduev> modeuros yap tiv 
dapvadBaCos. - 

Two points are remarkable here. 1. The manner in which Mania, the 
administratrix of a large district, with a, prodigious treasure and a large 
army in pay, is treated as dclongjng to Pharnabazus—as the servant or 
slave of Pharnabazus. 2. The distinction here taken between public property 
and private property, in reference to the laws of war and the rights of the 
conqueror. Derkyllidas lays claim to that which had belonged to Mania 
(or to Pharnabazus) ; but ot to that which had belonged to Meidias. 

According to the modern rules of international law, this distinction is one 
allowed and respected, everywhere except at sea. But in the ancient 

_ world, it by no means stood out so clearly or prominently; and the 
observance of it here deserves notice. , 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 28. 

Thus finishes the interesting narrative about Mania, Meidias, and 
Derkyllidas. The abundance of detail, and the dramatic manner, in which 
Xenophon has worked it out, impress me with a belief that he was actually 
present at the scene. f 
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changed his position, Pharnabazus would employ the numer- 
ous Persian cavalry to harass the Grecian cities, he tendered a 
truce, which the latter willingly accepted. For the occupation 
of AXolis by the Lacedzemonian general was a sort of watch- 
post (like Dekeleia to Athens), exposing the whole of Phrygia 
near the Propontis (in which was Daskylium the residence of 
Pharnabazus) to constant attack.1 Derkyllidas accordingly only 
marched through Phrygia, to take up his winter quarters in 
Bithynia, the north-western corner of Asia Minor, between the 
Propontis and the Euxine; the same territory through which 
Xenophon and the Ten Thousand had marched, on their road 
from Kalpé to Chalkédon. He procured abundant provisions 
and booty, slaves as well as cattle, by plundering the Bithynian 
villages ; not without occasional losses on his own side, by the 
carelessness of marauding parties.” 

One of these losses was of considerable magnitude. Derkyl- 
lidas had obtained from Seuthés in European Thrace (the same 
prince of whom Xenophon had had so much reason to com- 
plain) a reinforcement of 300 cavalry and 200 peltasts—Odry- 
sian Thracians. These Odrysians established themselves in a 
separate camp, nearly two miles and a half from Derkyllidas, 
which they surrounded with a palisade about man’s height. 
Being indefatigable plunderers, they prevailed upon Derkyllidas 
to send them a guard of 200 hoplites, for the purpose of guard- 
ing their separate camp with the booty accumulated within it. 
Presently the camp became richly stocked, especially with 
Bithynian captives. The hostile Bithynians however, watching 
their opportunity when the Odrysians were out marauding, 
suddenly attacked at daybreak the 200 Grecian hoplites in the 
camp. Shooting at them over the palisade with darts and 
arrows, they killed and wounded some, while the Greeks with 
their spears were utterly helpless, and could only reach their 
enemies by pulling up the palisade and charging out upon 
them. But the light-armed assailants, easily evading the charge 
of warriors with shield and spear, turned round upon them 
when they began to retire, and slew several before they could 
get back. In each successive sally, the same phenomena re- 
curred, until at length all the Greeks were overpowered and 
slain, except fifteen of them, who charged through the Bithy- 
nians in the first sally, and marched onward to join Derkyllidas, 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 1. voulCov rhy Aiorlda emirererxlodou rh éavTod 
oikhoe: Spuyla. 

The word émre:y{(ev is capital and significant, in Grecian warfare. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 2-5, 
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instead of returning with their comrades to the palisade. 
Derkyllidas lost no time in sending a reinforcement ; which 
however came too late and found only the naked bodies of the 
slain. The victorious Bithynians carried away all their own 
captives.! 

At the beginning of spring the Spartan general returned to 
Lampsakus, where he found Arakus and two other Spartans 
just arrived out as commissioners sent by the Ephors. Arakus 
came with instructions to prolong the command of Derkyllidas 
for another year; as well as to communicate the satisfaction 
of the Ephors with the Cyreian army, in consequence of the 
great improvement in their conduct, compared with the year 
of Thimbron. He accordingly assembled the soldiers, and 
addressed them in a mingled strain of praise and admonition ; 
expressing his hope that they would continue the forbearance 
which they had now begun to practise towards all Asiatic 
allies. ‘The commander of the Cyreians (probably Xenophon 
himself), in his reply, availed himself of the occasion to pay 
a compliment to Derkyllidas. ‘‘ We (said he) are the same 
men now as we were in the previous year; but we are under a 
different general: you need not look farther for the explana- 
tion.”? Without denying the superiority of Derkyllidas over 
his predecessor, we may remark that the abundant wealth of 
Mania, thrown into his hands by accident (though he showed 
great ability in turning the accident to account), was an 
auxiliary circumstance, not less unexpected than weighty, for 
ensuring the good behaviour of the soldiers. 

It was among the further instructions of Arakus to visit all 
the principal Asiatic Greeks, and report their condition at 
Sparta; and Derkyllidas was pleased to see them entering on 
this survey at a moment when they would find the cities in 
undisturbed peace and tranquillity. So long as the truce 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 4. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 6, 7. 

Morus supposes (I think, with much probability) that 6 ray Kupetwy 
mpocatnxas here means Xenophon himself. 

He could not with propriety advert to the fact that he himself had not 
been with the army during the year of Thimbron. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 9. @meupev abrods am’ "Epéaouv dia tay ‘EAAn- 

\ vibwy mérAcwv, Hdduevos STi Euedrov IpecOat Tas wWdAets ev eiphyy cbdatmovinas 
- diayotoas. I cannot but think that we ought here to read éx’ ’Epéoou not 
am’ ’Edéoov ; or else amd Aappdxou, 

It was at Lampsakus that this interview and conversation between 
Derkyllidas and the commissioners took place. The commissioners were 
to be sent from Lampsakus to Ephesus through the Grecian cities. 

The expression éy eiphyn evdarovirds diaryotocas has reference to the 
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continued both with Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus, these 
cities were secure from aggression and paid no tribute; the 
land-force of Derkyllidas affording to them a protection! 
analogous to that which had been conferred by Athens and 
her powerful fleet, during the interval between the formation 
of the Confederacy of Delos and the Athenian catastrophe at 
Syracuse. At the same time, during the truce, the army had 
neither occupation nor subsistence. To keep it together and 
near at hand, yet without living’ at the cost of friends, was the 
problem. 

It was accordingly with great satisfaction that Derkyllidas 
noticed an intimation accidentally dropped by Arakus. Some 
envoys (the latter said) were now at Sparta from the Thracian 
Chersonesus (the long tongue of land bordering westward on 
the Hellespont), soliciting aid against their marauding Thracian 
neighbours. ‘That fertile peninsula, first hellenised a century 
and a half before by the Athenian Miltiadés, had been a 
favourite resort for Athenian citizens, many of whom had 
acquired property there during the naval power of Athens. 
The battle of AXgospotami dispossessed and drove home these 
proprietors, at the same time depriving the peninsula of its 
protection against the Thracians. It now contained eleven 
distinct cities, of which Sestos was the most important ; and 
its inhabitants combined to send envoys to Sparta, entreating 
the Ephors to despatch a force for the purpose of building a 
wall across the isthmus from Kardia to Paktyé; in recompense 
for which (they said) there was fertile land enough open to as 
many settlers as chose to come, with coast and harbours for 
export close at hand. Miltiadés, on first going out to the 
Chersonese, had secured it by constructing a cross wall on the 
same spot, which had since become neglected during the 
period of Persian supremacy; Periklés had afterwards sent 
fresh colonists, and caused the wall to be repaired. But it 
seems to have been unnecessary while the Athenian empire was 
in full vigour—since the Thracian princes had been generally 
either conciliated, or kept off, by Athens, even without any 
such bulwark.? Informed that the request of the Chersonesites 
foreign relations of the cities and to their exemption from annoyance by 
Persian arms—without implying any internal freedom or good condition, 


There were Lacediemonian harmosts in most of them, and Dekarchies half 
broken up or modified in many: see the subsequent passages (ili. 2, 20; 
LAL Ps live! Sir)! 

1 Compare Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 5. 
2 Herodot. vi. 36; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 19; Isokratés, Or. v. (Philipp. ) 
Ss. 7: 
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had been favourably listened to at Sparta, Derkyllidas resolved 
to execute their project with his own army. Having prolonged 
his truce with Pharnabazus, he crossed the Hellespont into 
Europe, and employed his army during the whole summer in 
constructing this cross wall, about 44 miles in length. The 
work was distributed in portions to different sections of the 
army, competition being excited by rewards for the most rapid 
and workmanlike execution ; while the Chersonesites were glad 
to provide pay and subsistence for the army, during an opera- 
tion which provided security for all the eleven cities, and gave 
additional value to their lands and harbours. Numerous 
settlers seem to have now come in, under Lacedzmonian 
auspices—who were again disturbed, wholly or partially, when 
the Lacedzemonian maritime empire was broken up a few years 
afterwards.? 

On returning to Asia in the autumn, after the completion of 
this work which had kept his army usefully employed and 
amply provided during six months, Derkyllidas undertook the 
siege of Atarneus, a strong post (on the continental coast 
eastward of Mityléné) occupied by some Chian exiles, whom 
the Lacedzemonian admiral Kratesippidas had lent corrupt aid 
in expelling from their native island a few years before. These 
men, living by predatory expeditions against Chios and Ionia, 
were so well supplied with provisions that it cost Derkyllidas 
a blockade of eight months before he could reduce it. He 
placed in it a strong garrison well supplied, that it might serve 
him as a retreat in case of need—under an Achzan named 
Drako, whose name remained long terrible from his ravages on 
the neighbouring plain of Mysia.% 

Derkyllidas next proceeded to Ephesus, where orders 
presently reached him from the Ephors, directing him to march 
into Karia and attack Tissaphernés. The temporary truce 
which had hitherto provisionally kept off Persian soldiers and 
tribute-gatherers from the Asiatic Greeks, was now renounced 
by mutual consent. ‘These Greeks had sent envoys to Sparta, 
assuring the Ephors that Tissaphernés would be constrained 
to renounce formally the sovereign rights of Persia, and grant 
to them full autonomy, if his residence in Karia were vigorously 
attacked. Accordingly Derkyllidas marched southward across 
the Mzeander into Karia, while the Lacedzemonian fleet. under 
Pharax co-operated along the shore. At the same time, 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 10; iv. 8, 5. Diodor. xiv. 38. 
2 Diodor. xiii. 65. 
8 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 11 ; Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 167. 
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Tissaphernés on his side had received reinforcements from Susa, 
together with the appointment of generalissimo over all the 
Persian force in Asia Minor; upon which Pharnabazus (who 
had gone up to court in the interval to concert more vigorous 
means of prosecuting the war, but had now returned *) joined 
him in Karia, prepared to commence vigorous operations for 
the expulsion of Derkyllidas and his army. Having properly 
garrisoned the strong places, the two satraps crossed the 
Meeander, at the head of a powerful Grecian and Karian force, 
with numerous Persian cavalry, to attack the Ionian cities. 
As soon as he heard this news, Derkyllidas came back with 
his army from Karia to cover the towns menaced. Having 
recrossed the Meander, he was marching with his army in 
disorder, not suspecting the enemy to be near, when on a 
sudden he came upon their scouts, planted on some sepulchral 
monuments in the road. He too sent some scouts up to the 
neighbouring monuments and towers, who apprised him that 
the two satraps, with their joint force in good order, were 
planted here to intercept him. He immediately gave orders 
for his hoplites to form in battle array of eight deep, with the 
peltasts, and his handful of horsemen, on each flank. But 
such was the alarm caused among his troops by this surprise, 
that none could be relied upon except the Cyreians and the 
Peloponnesians. Of the insular and Ionian hoplites, from 
Priéné and other cities, some actually hid their arms in the 
thick standing corn, and fled; others, who took their places 
in the line, manifested dispositions which left little hope that 
they would stand a charge; so that the Persians had the 
opportunity of fighting a battle not merely with superiority of 
number, but also with advantage of position and circumstances. 
Pharnabazus was anxious to attack without delay. But Tis- 
saphernés, who recollected well the valour of the Cyreian 
troops, and concluded that all the remaining Greeks were like 
them, forbade it; sending forward heralds to demand a con- 
ference. As they approached, Derkyllidas, surrounding himself 
with a body-guard of the finest and the best-equipped soldiers,? 
advanced to the front of the line to meet them ; saying that 


1 Diodor. xiv. 39. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 18. . 

In the Anabasis (ii. 3, 3) Xenophon mentions the like care on the part of 
Klearchus, to have the best-armed and most imposing soldiers around him, 
when he-went to his interview with Tissaphernés. 

Xenophon gladly avails himself of the opportunity, to pay an indirect 
compliment to the Cyreian army. . } 
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he for his part was prepared to fight—but since a conference 
was demanded, he had no objection to grant it, provided 
hostages were exchanged. This having been assented to, and 
a place named for conference on the ensuing day, both armies 
were simultaneously withdrawn; the Persians to Trallés, the 
Greeks to Leukophrys, celebrated for its temple of Artemis 
Leukophryne.! 

This backwardness on the part of Tissaphernés, even at a 
time when he was encouraged by a brother satrap braver than 
himself, occasioned to the Persians the loss of a very promising 
moment, and rescued the Grecian army out of a position of 
much peril. It helps to explain to us the escape of the Cyreians, 
and the manner in which they were allowed to cross rivers and 
pass over the most difficult ground without any serious opposi- 
tion; while at the same time it tended to confirm in the 
Greek mind the same impressions of Persian imbecility as 
that escape so forcibly suggested. 

The conference, as might be expected, ended in nothing. 
Derkyllidas required on behalf of the Asiatic Greeks complete 
autonomy—exemption from Persian interference and tribute ; 
while the two satraps on their side insisted that the Lacede- 
monian army should be withdrawn from Asia, and the Lace- 
demonian harmosts from all the Greco-Asiatic cities. An 
armistice was concluded, to allow time for reference to the 
authorities at home; thus replacing matters in the condition 
in which they had been at the beginning of the year.” 

Shortly after the conclusion of this truce, Agesilaus king of 
Sparta arrived with a large force, and the war in all respects 
began to assume larger proportions—of which more in the 
next chapter. 

But it was not in Asia alone that Sparta had been engaged 
in war. The prostration of the Athenian power had removed 
that common bond of hatred and alarm which attached the 
allies to her headship: while her subsequent conduct had 
given positive offence, and had even excited against herself 
the same fear of unmeasured imperial ambition which had 
before run so powerfully against Athens. She had appropriated 
to herself nearly the whole of the Athenian maritime empire, 
_ with a tribute scarcely inferior, if at all inferior, in amount. 
_ How far the total of rooo talents was actually realised during 
each successive year, we are not in a condition to say; but 
such was the assessment imposed and the scheme laid down 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 19; Diodor. xiv. 39. 
2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 20, 
VOL, IX. L 
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by Sparta for her maritime dependencies—enforced too by 
omnipresent instruments of rapacity and oppression, decemvirs 
and harmosts, such as Athens had never paralleled. When 
we add to this great maritime empire the prodigious ascendency 
on land which Sparta had enjoyed before, we shall find a total 
of material power far superior to that which Athens had enjoyed, 
even in her day of greatest exaltation, prior to: the truce of 
445 B.C. 

This was not all. From the general dulness of character 
pervading Spartan citizens, the full resources of the state were 
hardly ever put forth. Her habitual shortcomings at the 
moment of action are keenly criticised by ber own friends, in 
contrast with the ardour and forwardness which animated her 
enemies. But at and after the battle of A®gospotami, the 
entire management of Spartan foreign affairs was found in the 
hands of Lysander; a man not only exempt from the inertia 
usual in his countrymen, but of the most unwearied activity 
and grasping ambition, as well for his country as for himself. 
Under his direction the immense advantages which Sparta 
enjoyed from her new position were at once systematised and 
turned ‘to the fullest account. Now there was enough in the 
new ascendency of Sparta, had it been ever so modestly 
handled, to spread apprehension through the Grecian world. 
But apprehension became redoubled, when it was seen that 
her ascendency was organised and likely to be worked by 
her most aggressive leader for the purposes of an insatiable 
ambition. Fortunately for the Grecian world, indeed, the 
power of Sparta did not long continue to be thus absolutely 
wielded by Lysander, whose arrogance and overweening 
position raised enemies against him at home. Yet the first 
impressions received by the allies respecting Spartan empire, 
were derived from his proceedings and his plans of dominion, 
manifested with ostentatious insolence ; and such impressions 
continued, even after the influence of Lysander himself had 
been much abated by the counterworking rivalry of Pausanias 
and others. 

While Sparta separately had thus gained so:much ‘by the 
close of the war, not one of her allies had received the smallest 
remuneration or compensation, except such as might be con- 
sidered to be involved in the destruction of a formidable — 
enemy. Even the pecuniary result or residue which Lysander 
had brought home with him (470 talents remaining out of the 
advances made by Cyrus), together with the booty acquired at 
Dekeleia, was all detained by the Lacedemonians themselves. 


od 
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Thebes and Corinth indeed presented demands, in which the: 
other allies did not (probably durst not) join, to be allowed to 
share. But though all the efforts and sufferings of the war 
had fallen upon these allies no less than upon Sparta, the 
demands were refused, and almost resented as insults. Hence 
there arose among the allies not merely a fear of the grasping 
dominion, but a hatred of the monopolising rapacity, of Sparta. 


‘Of this new feeling an early manifestation, alike glaring and 


important, was made by the Thebans and Corinthians, when 
they refused to join Pausanias in his march against Thrasybulus 
and the Athenian exiles in Peirzus*—less than a year after 
the surrender of Athens, the enemy whom these two cities had 
hated with such extreme bitterness down to the very moment 
of surrender. Even Arcadians and Achzeans, too, habitually 
obedient as they were to Lacedzemon, keenly felt the different’ 
way in which she treated them, as compared with the previous 
years of war, when she had been forced to keep alive their zeal 
against the common enemy.® 

The Lacedzmonians were however strong enough not merely 
to despise this growing alienation of their ‘allies, but even to 
take revenge upon such of the Peloponnesians as had incurred 
their displeasure. Among these'stood conspicuous the Eleians ; 
now under a government called democratical, of which the 
leading man was Thrasydzeus—a man who had lent consider- 
able aid in 404 B.c. to Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles 
in Peireus.. The Hleians, in the year 420 B.c., had been 
engaged in a controversy with Sparta—had employed their 
privileges as administrators of the Olympic festival to exclude 
her from attendance on that occasion—and had subsequently ; 
been in arms against her along with Argos and Mantineia. 
To these grounds of quarrel, now of rather ancient date, had 
been added afterwards, a refusal to furnish aid in the war. 
against Athens since the resumption of hostilities in 414 B.c., 
and a recent exclusion of King Agis, who had come in person 
to offer sacrifice and consult the oracle of Zeus Olympius ; 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 5; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 27; Justin, v. 10. 

2 Xen. Hellen. ii.-4, 30.-~ | 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 12. KopivOlovs d¢ kal ’Apkddas nad *Axaods rl 
paper 5 of ev wey TH mpds bpas (it is the Theban envoys who are ‘addressing 
the public assembly at Athens) moAdup wdrAa Atwapotmevor dm exelywy 
(the Lacedzmonians), mévrwv nad mévev Kal kwdivev Ka damaynudtwy 
pereixov* émel 5 empazav & éBobrAovto of Aakedatudvior, molas 1) apxhs ) Timfs 
H wolov Xpnudtwv peradedéxaci avrois; AAG Tovs pey elAwTas apuooras 
Kaderrdvar atiodo1, Tay St tuyumdxwv ercvdepay vTwy, ened edtbxnoay, 
deomdror dvamephvacty. — A 
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such exclusion being grounded on the fact that he was about 
to pray for victory in the war then pending against Athens, 
contrary to the ancient canon of the Olympic temple, which 
admitted no sacrifice or consultation respecting hostilities of 
Greek against Greek.! These were considered by Sparta as 
affronts, and the season was now favourable for resenting them, 
as well as for chastising and humbling Elis.2 Accordingly 
Sparta sent an embassy, requiring the Eleians to make good 
the unpaid arrears of the quota assessed upon them for the 
cost of the war against Athens; and further—to relinquish 
their authority over their dependent townships or Periceki, 
leaving the latter autonomous.? Of these dependencies there 
were several, no one very considerable individually, in the 
region called Triphylia, south of the river Alpheius, and north 
of the Neda. One of them was Lepreum, the autonomy of 
which the Lacedzmonians had vindicated against Elis in 
420 B.c., though during the subsequent period it had again 
become subject. 

The Eleians refused compliance with the demand thus sent, 
alleging that their dependent cities were held by the right of 
conquest. ‘They even retorted upon the Lacedzmonians the 
charge of enslaving Greeks ;* upon which Agis marched with 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 22, 

Tovtav ® torepor, xal”Ayidos meupbevros Odo TP Art cata paytelay TwWd, 
éxdAvoy of *HAeior, wh mpooedxerban vinny mod€uov, A€yovrTes, ws Kad Td 
apxaiov etn oftw vduimov, wh xpnornpidlecOat Tos “EAAnvas ep’ “EAAhvwv 
ToAcup: Sore &Outes amjardev. 

This canon seems not unnatural, for one of the greatest Pan-Hellenic 
temples and establishments. Yet it was not constantly observed at 
Olympia (compare another example—Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 2); nor yet at 
Delphi, which was not less Pan-Hellenic than Olympia (see Thucyd. i. 
118). We are therefore led to imagine that it was a canon which the 
Eleians invoked only when they were prompted by some special sentiment 
or aversion. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 23. ’Ex rovrwy ody mavrwy dpyiCouevors, 20k Tots 
epdpors xa rH exxanola, scwppovlaat avrods. 

3 Diodorus (xiv. 17) mentions this demand for the arrears; which 
appears very probable. It is not directly noticed by Xenophon, who 
however mentions (see the passage cited in the note of page preceding) 
the general assessment levied by Sparta upon all her Peloponnesian allies 
during the war. 

4 Diodor. xiv. 17. 

Diodorus introduces in these transactions King Pausanias, not King Agis, 
as the acting person. 

Pausanias states (iii. 8, 2) that the Eleians, in returning a negative 
answer to-the requisition of Sparta, added that they would enfranchise 
their Periceki, when they saw Sparta enfranchise her own. This answer, 
appears to me highly improbable, under the existing circumstances of 
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an army to invade their territory, entering it from the north 
side where it joined Achaia. Hardly had he crossed the 
frontier river Larissus and begun his ravages, when an earth- 
quake occurred. Such an event, usually construed in Greece 
as a divine warning, acted on this occasion so strongly on the 
religious susceptibilities of Agis, that he not only withdrew 
from the Eleian territory, but disbanded his army. His 


-retreat gave so much additional courage to the Eleians, that 


they sent envoys and tried to establish alliances among those 
cities which they knew to be alienated from Sparta. Not even 
Thebes and Corinth, however, could be induced to assist 
them; nor did they obtain any other aid except 1000 men 
from A®tolia. 

In the next summer Agis undertook a second expedition, 
accompanied on this occasion by all the allies of Sparta; even 
by the Athenians, now enrolled upon the list. Thebes and 
Corinth alone stood aloof. On this occasion he approached 
from the opposite or southern side, that of the territory once 
called Messenia; passing through Aulon, and crossing the 
river Neda. He marched through Triphylia to the river 
Alpheius, which he crossed, and then proceeded to Olympia, 
where he consummated the sacrifice from which the Eleians 
had before excluded him. In his march he was joined by the 
inhabitants of Lepreum, Makistus, and other dependent towns, 
which now threw off their subjection to Elis. Thus reinforced, 
Agis proceeded onward towards the city of Elis, through a 
productive country under flourishing agriculture, enriched by 
the crowds and sacrifices at the neighbouring Olympic temple, 
and for a long period unassailed. After attacking, not very 
vigorously, the half-fortified city—and being repelled by the 
®tolian auxiliaries—he marched onward to the harbour called 
Kylléné, still plundering the territory. So ample was the stock 
of slaves, cattle, and rural wealth generally, that his troops not 
only acquired riches for themselves by plunder, but were also 
joined by many Arcadian and Achzan volunteers, who crowded 
in to partake of the golden harvest.! 

The opposition or wealthy oligarchical party in Elis availed 
themselves of this juncture to take arms against the govern- 
ment; hoping to get possession of the city, and to maintain 
themselves in power by theaid of Sparta. Xenias their leader, 


Sparta and her relations to the other Grecian states. Allusion to the rela- 
tions between Sparta and her Periceki was a novelty, even in 371 B.C., at 
the congress which preceded the battle of Leuktra, 

1 Xen. Hellen, iii, 2, 25, 26; Diodor. xiv. 17. 
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a man of immense wealth, with several of his adherents, rushed 
out armed, and assailed the government-house, in which it 
appears that Thrasydzeus and his colleagues had been banquet- 
ing. They slew several persons, and among them one, whom, 
from great personal resemblance, they mistook for Thrasydzus. 
The latter was however at that moment intoxicated, and asleep 
in a separate chamber.!. They then assembled in arms in the 
market-place, believing themselves to be masters of the city; 
while the people, under the like impression that Thrasydeeus 
was dead, were too much dismayed to-offer resistance. But 
presently it became known that. he was yet alive; the people 
crowded to. the government-house “like a swarm of bees,”? 
and arrayed themselves for his protection as well as under his 
guidance. Leading them forth at once to battle, he com- 
pletely defeated the oligarchical, insurgents, and forced them 
to flee for protection to the Lacedzemonian army. . 

Agis presently evacuated the Eleian territory, yet: not without 
planting a Lacedemonian harmost and a garrison, together 
with Xenias and the oligarchical exiles, at Epitalium, a little 
way south of the river Alpheius. Occupying this fort (analogous 
to Dekeleia in Attica), they spread ravage and ruin all around 
throughout the autumn and winter, to such a degree, that in 
the early spring, Thrasydzeus and the Eleian government were 
compelled to send to Sparta and. solicit peace. . They con- 
sented to raze the imperfect fortifications of their city, so.as to 
leave it quite open. ‘They further surrendered their harbour 
of Kylléné with their ships of war, and relinquished all authority 
over the Triphylian townships, as well as over Lasion, which 
was claimed as an Arcadian town. Though: they pressed 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii.. 2, 27; Pausanias, iii. 8,.23 v. 4, 5: 

The words of Xenophon are not very clear—BovAdevor 6& of rep) Reviay 
Tov reyouevoy pedluv@ GmopmeTphoacda Td Tapa Tov maTpds apydpioy (THY 
médw) 8” aitay mporxwphoot Aaxedatpoviots, exmeodyres €& otklas tld 
exovres ohpayas motodor, al BAdAouvs Té tivas Krelvovor, Kar dmordy tive 
Opacvialy amoxrelvayres, TH TOD Shuov mpooTaTn, @ovto Opaqydaiay ame- 
Krovevat. . . . ‘O d& Opacvdaios er abeddwy erdyxaver, ovmep euebdaOn, 
. Both the words and the narrative are here very obscure. It seems as if 
a sentence had dropped out, when we come suddenly upon the mention of 
the drunken state of Thrasydzeus, without having before been told of any 
circumstance either leading to or implying this condition. ’ : 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 28. peaetigny 
‘ 8 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 30. There is something perplexing in Xenophon’s 
description of the Triphylian townships which the Eleians surrendered. 
First, he does not name Lepreum or Makistus, both of which nevertheless 
had joined*Agis on his invasion, and were the most important places in 
Triphylia (iii, 2, 25). Néxt, he names Letrini, Amphidoli, and Marganeis, 
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strenuously their claim to preserve the town of Epeium (be- 
tween the Arcadian town of Herzea and the Triphylian town 
of Makistus), on the plea that they had bought it from its 
previous inhabitants at the price of thirty talents paid down— 
the Lacedzmonians, pronouncing this to be a compulsory 
bargain imposed upon weaker parties by force, refused to 
recognise it. The town was taken away from them, seemingly 


‘without any reimbursement of the purchase-money either in 


part or in whole. On these terms the Eleians were admitted 
to peace, and enrolled again among the members of the 
Lacedzmonian confederacy.} 


as Triphylian ; which yet were on the north of the Alpheius, and are else- 
where distinguished from Triphylian. I incline to believe that the words 
in his text, kal ras Tpipvaldas wérets apetvar, must be taken to mean 
Lepreum and Makistus, perhaps with some other places which we do not 
know ; but that a xa) after d@eiva: has fallen out of the text, and that the 
cities, whose names follow, are to be taken as wot Triphylian. Phrixa and 
Epitalium were both south, but only just south, of the Alpheius; they were 
on the borders of Triphylia—and it seems doubtful whether they were 
properly Triphylian. 

1 Xen. Hellen, iii. 2, 30; Diodor. xiv. 34; Pausan. iii, 8, 2. 

This war between Sparta and Elis reaches over three different. years : it 
began in the first, occupied the whole of the second, and was finished in the 
third. Which years these three were (out of the seven which separate B.c. 
403-396), is a point upon which critics have not been unanimous. 

Following the chronology of Diodorus, who places the beginning of the 
war in 402 B.c., I differ from Mr. Clinton, who places it in 401 B.C. 
(Fasti Hellen, ad ann.), and from Sievers (Geschichte von Griechenland 
bis zur Schlacht von Mantinea, p. 382), who places it in 398 B.C. F 

According to Mr. Clinton’s view, the principal year of the war would 
have been 400 B.C., the year of the Olympic festival. But surely, had such 
been the fact, the coincidence of war in the country with the Olympic 
festival, must have raised so many complications, and acted so powerfully 
on the sentiments of all parties, as to be specifically mentioned. In my 
judgement, the war was brought to a close in the early part of 400 B.c., 
before the time of the Olympic festival arrived. Probably the Eleians were 
anxious, on this very ground, to bring it/to a close before the festival did 
arrive. 

Sievers, in his discussion of the point, admits that the date assigned by 
Diodorus to the Eleian war, squares both with the date which Diodorus 
gives for the death of Agis, and with that which Plutarch states about the 
duration of the reign of Agesilaus—better than the chronology; which: he 
himself (Sievers) prefers. He| founds his conclusion on Xenophon, ‘Hell. 
iil, 2, 21. Todtwy S¢ mpartopevwy ev Th’ Acla bmd Aepevarlda, Aaxedatmdyior 
Kara Toy abToy xXpdvov mdAat dpyiCducvor Tos "HActos, &c. 

This passage is certainly of some weight ; yet I think in the present case 
it is not to be pressed with rigid accuracy as to date. The whole third 
Book down to these very words, has been occupied entirely with the course 
of Asiatic affairs. Not a single proceeding of the Lacedzemonians in Pelo- 
ponnesus, since the amnesty at Athens, has yet been mentioned. The 
command of Derkyllidas included only the last portion of the Asiatic 
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The time of the Olympic festival seems to have been now 
approaching, and the Eleians were probably the more anxious 
to obtain peace from Sparta, as they feared to be deprived of 
their privilege as superintendents. The Pisatans—inhabitants 
of the district immediately round Olympia—availed themselves 
of the Spartan invasion of Elis to petition for restoration of 
their original privilege, as administrators of the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia with its great periodical solemnity—by the dis- 
possession of the Eleians as usurpers of that privilege. But 
their request met with no success. It was true indeed that 
such right had belonged to the Pisatans, in early days, before 
the Olympic festival had acquired its actual Pan-Hellenic 
importance and grandeur; and that the Eleians had only 
appropriated it to themselves after conquering the territory of 
Pisa. But taking the festival as it then stood, the Pisatans, 
mere villagers without any considerable city, were incompetent 
to do justice to it, and would have lowered its dignity in the 
eyes of all Greece. 

Accordingly, the Lacedemonians, on this ground, dismissed 
the claimants, and left the superintendence of the Olympic 
games still in the hands of the Eleians.! 

This triumphant dictation of terms to Elis placed the 
Lacedeemonians in a condition of overruling ascendency 
throughout Peloponnesus, such as they had never attained 
before. To complete their victory, they rooted out all the 
remnants of their ancient enemies the Messenians, some of 
whom had been planted by the Athenians at Naupaktus, others 
in the island of Kephallenia. All of this persecuted race were 
now expelled, in the hour of Lacedemonian omnipotence, 
from the neighbourhood of Peloponnesus, and forced to take 
shelter, some in Sicily, others at Kyréné.2 We shall ina future 
chapter have to commemorate the turn of fortune in their 
favour. 


exploits, and Xenophon has here loosely referred to it as if it comprehended 
the whole. Sievers moreover compresses the whole Eleian war into one 
year and a fraction; an interval, shorter, I think, than that which is 
implied i in the statements of Xenophon. 
Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 31. 
2 Diodor, xiv. 34; Pausan. iv. 26, 2. 
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/ CHAPTER LXXIII 


AGESILAUS KING OF SPARTA—THE CORINTHIAN WAR 
“ Tue close of the Peloponnesian War, with the victorious 
organisation of the Lacedzmonian empire by Lysander, has 
already been described as a period carrying with it increased 
suffering to those towns which had formerly belonged to the 
Athenian empire, as compared with what they had endured 
under Athens—and harder dependence, unaccompanied by 
any species of advantage, even to those Peloponnesians and 
inland cities which had always been dependent allies of Sparta. 
To complete the melancholy picture of the Grecian world 
during these years, we may add (what will be hereafter more 
fully detailed) that calamities of a still more deplorable char- 
acter overtook the Sicilian Greeks : first, from the invasion of 
the Carthaginians, who sacked Himera, Selinus, Agrigentum, 
Gela, and Kamarina—next, from the overruling despotism of 
Dionysius at Syracuse. 

Sparta alone had been the gainer; and that to a prodigious 
extent, both in revenue and power. It is from this time, and 
from the proceedings of Lysander, that various ancient authors 
dated the commencement of her degeneracy, which they 
ascribe mainly to her departure from the institutions of Lykur- 
gus by admitting gold and silver money. These metals had 
before been strictly prohibited ; no money being tolerated ex- 
cept heavy pieces of iron, not portable except to a very trifling 
amount. That such was the ancient institution of Sparta, 
under which any Spartan having in his possession gold and 
silver money, was liable, if detected, to punishment, appears 
certain. How far the regulation may have been in practice 
evaded, we have no means of determining. Some of the 
Ephors strenuously opposed the admission of the large sum 
brought home by Lysander as remnant of what he had re- 

ceived from Cyrus towards the prosecution of the war. They 
contended that the admission of so much gold and silver into 
the public treasury was a flagrant transgression of the Lykur- 
gean ordinances. But their resistance was unavailing, and the 
new acquisitions were received ; though it still continued to 
be a penal offence (and was even made a capital offence, if 
we may trust Plutarch) for any individual to be found with 
L: 2 
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gold and silver in his possession. To enforce such a pro- 
hibition, however, even if practicable before, ceased to be 
practicable so soon as these metals were recognised and 
tolerated in the possession, and for the purposes, of the 
government. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of a large sum 
of coined gold and silver into Sparta was in itself a striking and 
important phenomenon, when viewed in conjunction with the 
peculiar customs and discipline of the state. It was likely to 
raise strong antipathies in the bosom of an old-fashioned 
Spartan, and probably King Archidamus, had he been alive, 
would have taken part with the opposing Ephors. But Plu- 
tarch and others have criticised it too much as a phenomenon 
by itself; whereas it was really one characteristic mark and 
portion of a new assemblage of circumstances, into which 
Sparta had been gradually arriving during the last years of the 
war, and which were brought into the most effective action by 
the decisive success at A‘gospotami. The institutions of 
Lykurgus, though excluding all Spartan citizens, by an un- 
remitting drill and public mess, from trade and industry, from 
ostentation, and from luxury—did not by any means extinguish 
in their bosoms the love of money ;? while they had a positive 
tendency to exaggerate, rather than to abate, the love of power. 
The Spartan kings Leotychidés and Pleistoanax had both been 
* guilty of receiving bribes; Tissaphernés had found means 
(during the twentieth year of the Peloponnesian War) to cor- 
rupt not merely the Spartan admiral Astyochus, but also nearly 
all the captains of the Peloponnesian fleet, except the Syra- 
cusan Hermokratés ; Gylippus, as well as his father Klean- 
dridés, had degraded himself by the like fraud ; and Anaxibius 
at Byzantium was not at all purer. Lysander, enslaved only 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 17. Compare Xen. Rep. Laced. vii. 6. 

Both Ephorus and Theopompus recounted this opposition to the introduc:. 
tion of gold and silver into Sparta, each mentioning the name of one of the. 
Ephors as taking the lead in it, . 

There was a considerable body of ancient sentiment, and that too among 
high-minded and intelligent men, which regarded gold and silver as a cause 
of mischief and corruption, and of which the stanza of Horace (Od. iii. 3):is 
an echo :— 

Aurum irrepertum, et sic melius situm 
Cum terra céelat, spernere fortior 
Quam cogere humanos in usus,, 
; Omne sacrum rapiente dextra. 
2 Aristotel. Politic. ii, 6, 23. ae 
 *AmoBeBnke 5& Todvavrloy TG vomobern Tod ouupépoyros* Thy wey yop 
woraw rerolnkey &Xphuarov, Tovs 3 ididras piroxpyuarous. f j 
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by his appetite for dominion, and himself a remarkable instance 
of superiority to pecuniary corruption, was thus not the first to 
engraft that vice on the minds of his countrymen. But though 
he found it already diffused among them, he did much to im- 
part to it a still more decided predominance, by the immense 
increase of opportunities, and enlarged booty for peculation, 
which his newly-organised Spartan empire furnished. Not 
“merely did he bring home a large residue in gold and silver, 
but there was a much larger annual tribute imposed by him on 
the dependent cities, combined with numerous appointments 
of harmosts to govern these cities. Such appointments pre- 
sented abundant illicit profits, easy to acquire, and even diffi- 
cult to avoid, since the decemvirs in each city were eager thus 
to purchase forbearance or connivance for their own misdeeds. 
So many new sources of corruption were sufficient to operate 
most unfavourably on the Spartan character, if not by implant- 
ing any fresh vices, at least by stimulating all its inherent bad 
tendencies. 

To understand the material change thus wrought in it, we 
have only to contrast the speeches of King Archidamus and of 
the Corinthians, made in 432 B.c. at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War—with the state of facts at the end of the war, 
during the eleven years between the victory of A®gospotami 
and the defeat of Knidus (405-394 B.c.). At the former of the 
two epochs, Sparta had no tributary subjects, nor any funds in 

,»her treasury, while her citizens were very reluctant to pay im- 
posts :1 about 334 B.c., thirty-seven years after her defeat at 
Leuktra and her loss of Messenia, Aristotle remarks the like 
fact, which had then again become true ;? but during the con- 
tinuance of her empire, between 405 and 394 B.c., she pos- 
sessed a large public revenue, derived from the tribute of the 
dependent cities. In 432 B.c., Sparta is not merely cautious 
but backward; especially averse to any action at a distance 
from home ;* in 404 B.c., after the close of the war, she be- 
comes aggressive, intermeddling, and ready for dealing with 


1 Thucyd. i. 80. GAAX TOAAP Eri wAEov robrav (Xpnudrwv) eAdctrouer, 
nad odre ev Kowg Exouev, ote Erotuws ex TaY idlwy Péepoper. 

2 Aristotel. Polit. ii. 6, 23. @atrAws 8 eye: xa mep) Te kowd xXphuara 
rois Smapridrais: ore yap ev TP xowG THs TérAews éotly ovdEev, TOAEWouS 
peydrous avarykaComevous pépew> ciapepovol re Kaxds, &c. 

ontrast what Plato says in his dialogue of Alkibiadés, i. c. 39, p. 122 E, 
about the great quantity of gold and silver then at Sparta. The dialogue 
must bear date at some period between 400-371 B.C. 

8 See the speeches of the Corinthian envoys and of King Archidamus at 

Sparta (Thucyd. i. 70-84 ; compare also viii. 24-96). 
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enemies or making acquisitions remote as well as near.2 In 
432 B.C., her unsocial and exclusive manners against the rest 
of Greece, with her constant expulsion of other Greeks from her 
own city, stand prominent among her attributes ;? while at the 
end of the war, her foreign relations had acquired such great 
development as to become the principal matter of attention for 
her leading citizens as well as for her magistrates ; so that the 
influx of strangers into Sparta, and the efflux of Spartans into 
other parts of Greece, became constant and inevitable. Hence 
the strictness of the Lykurgean discipline gave way on many 
points, and the principal Spartans especially struggled by 
various shifts to evade its obligations. It was to these leading 
men that the great prizes fell, enabling them to enrich them- 
selves at the expense either of foreign subjects or of the public 
treasury, and tending more and more to aggravate that in- 
equality of wealth among the Spartans which Aristotle so 
emphatically notices in his time ;? since the smaller citizens 
had no similar opportunities opened to them, nor any industry 
of their own, to guard their properties against gradual sub- 
division and absorption, and to keep them in a permanent 
state of ability to furnish that contribution to the mess-table, 
for themselves and their sons, which formed the groundwork 
of Spartan political franchise. Moreover the spectacle of 
such newly-opened lucrative prizes—accessible only to that 
particular section of influential Spartan families who gradually 
became known apart from the rest under the title of the Equals 
or Peers—embittered the discontent of the energetic citizens 
beneath that privileged position, in such a manner as to menace 
the tranquillity of the state—as will presently beseen. That 
sameness of life, habits, attainments, aptitudes, enjoyments, 
fatigues, and restraints, which the Lykurgean regulations had 
so long enforced, and still continued to prescribe,—divesting 
wealth of its principal advantages, and thus keeping up the 
sentiment of personal equality among the poorer citizens— 
became more and more eluded by the richer, through the 
venality as well as the example of Ephors and Senators ;* while 
for those who had no means of corruption, it continued 


1 See the criticisms upon Sparta, about 395 B.c. and 372 B.C. (Xenoph. 
Hellen. iii. 5, 11-15; vi. 3, 8-11). 

2 Thucyd. i. 77. “Amita yap td re Kab’ duas abrods vdua rots 
&Adots exere, &c. About the feynracta: of the Spartans—see the speech 
of Periklés in Thucyd. i. 138. 

® Ayistotel. Politic. ii. 6, 10. 

4 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6, 16-18; ii. 7, 3. 
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unrelaxed, except in so far as many of them fell intoa still more 
degraded condition by the loss of their citizenship. 

It is not merely Isokratés,! who attests the corruption 
wrought in the character of the Spartans by the possession of 
that foreign empire which followed the victory of AXgospotami 
—but also their earnest panegyrist Xenophon. After having 

_ warmly extolled the laws of Lykurgus or the Spartan institu- 
tions, he is constrained to admit that his eulogies, though 
merited by the past, have become lamentably inapplicable to 
that present which he himself witnessed. ‘Formerly (says 
he *) the Lacedzemonians used to prefer their own society and 
moderate way of life at home, to appointments as harmosts 
in foreign towns, with all the flattery and all the corruption 
attending them. Formerly, they were afraid to be seen with 
gold in their possession ; now, there are some who make even 
an ostentatious display of it. Formerly, they enforced their 
(Xenelasy or) expulsion of strangers, and forbade foreign travel, 
in order that their citizens might not be filled with relaxed 
habits of life from contact with foreigners ; but now, those, who 
stand first in point of influence among them, study above all 
things to be in perpetual employment as harmosts abroad. 
There was a time when they took pains to be worthy of head- 
ship ; but now they strive much rather to get and keep the 
command, than to be properly qualified for it. Accordingly 
the Greeks used in former days to come and solicit, that the 


1 Tsokratés, de Pace, s. 118-127. 

2 Xen. de Republ. Laced. c. 14. 

Ola yap mpdrepov pev Aaxedatmovtovs afpovpévous, olor TX pmerpia 
Zxovras GAAAos ouveivar padrrov 7) apudCovras ey ais méAeor Kab 
KoAakevomevous diapOelpecba. Kal mpdadev pev ofda adtovs poBoupévous, 
xpuctoy Exovtas palvecOar viv 8 eorw ods Kal _KadkAwmiCouevous em) Te 
KexTHoOat. “Emtorapa: Se nal mpdadev rovrov evexa tevnraclas yryvouévas, 
kal Gmodnuciv ovx éfdv, Imws wh padiovpylas of moAtTa amd trav kévwy 
eumlumrawro’ viv & erloropat tods dSoxodyras mpwrovs elvar éomovdandras 
&s pndémote mavwvra: apudovres em) Eévns. Kab hv wer, bre emeuedodrTo, 
émws &tiow elev nyeioOa’ viv S& moAY paAAov mpayuaredovTa, brws 
&ptovow 4 8mws &tio1 robTov ecovrat. Toryopody of “EAAnves mpdrepoy 
pev idyres eis Aaxedaluova ed€ovro abtayv, jycicba em) robs Soxodytas 
Gdiucetv’ viv 8€ moAAol mapakaAotow GAAhAovs ew) Td SiakwAdvey 
&ptar daw adrods. Oddey pévror det Oovydcew tobtwy ray enupdyov 
avrois yiyvouevay, ered) pavepol ciow otre TH OeG meiOducvor ore rois 
Avkovpyou vépots. 

The expression ‘‘taking measures to hinder the Lacedzemonians from 
again exercising empire ”—marks this treatise as probably composed some 
time between their naval defeat at Knidus, and their land defeat at Leuktra, 
The former put an end to their maritime empire—the latter excluded them 
from all possibility of recovering it; but during the interval between the 
two, such recovery was by no means impossible. 
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Spartans would act as their leaders against wrong-doers ; but 
now they are exhorting each other to concert measures for 
shutting out Sparta from renewed empire. Nor can we wonder 
that the Spartans have fallen into this discredit, when they 
have manifestly renounced obedience both to the Delphian god 
and to the institutions of Lykurgus.” 

This criticism (written at some period between 394-371 B.C.) 
from the strenuous eulogist of Sparta is highly instructive. We 
know from other evidences how badly the Spartan empire worked 
for the subject-cities: we here learn how badly it. worked for 
the character of the Spartans themselves, and for those internal 
institutions which even an enemy of Sparta, who detested her 
foreign policy, still felt constrained to admire.! All the vices, 
here insisted upon by Xenophon, arise from various incidents 
connected with her empire. The moderate, home-keeping, 
old-fashioned, backward disposition—of which the Corinthians 
complain,? but for which King Archidamus takes credit, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War—is found exchanged, at 
the close of the war, for a spirit of aggression and conquest, for 
ambition public as well as private, and for emancipation of the 
great men from the subduing ® equality of discipline enacted by 
Lykurgus. 

Agis the son of Archidamus (426-399 B.c.), and Pausanias 
son of Pleistoanax (408-394 B.c.), were the two kings of Sparta 
at the end of the war. But Lysander, the admiral or com- 
mander of the fleet, was for the time* greater than either of 


1 The Athenian envoy at Melos says—Aanedatudviot yap mpds opas pev 
avrovs Kal Td emixdpia vourwa, mAcioTa apeTi xXpavTar’ mpds de Tods 
&rArous—emipavéctata ay topev Ta wey Hdéa KaAd voutCovor, Ta SE Eve: 
poyvra Stra (Thucyd. v. 105). A judgement, almost exactly the same, is 
pronounced by Polybius (vi. 48). 

2 Thucyd. i. 69, 70, 71, 84. apxadrpoma tuav ra emirndeduata— 
&oxvor mpds suas pedanras Kal arodnunta mpds evdnuordrous : also vill. 24. 

3 Srdprnv SapuactuBporov (Simonidés ap. Plutarch, Agesilaum, c. 1). 

4 See an expression of Aristotle (Polit. ii. 6, 22) about the function of 
admiral among the Lacedemonians—ém) yap rots BactAedow, odo4 orpa- 
THYyois didlos, ) vavapxia oxeddv Erépa Bactrcla KadeorHKE. 

This reflection,—which Aristotle intimates that he has borrowed from 
some one else, though without saying from whom—must in all probability 
have been founded upon the case of Lysander ; for never after Lysander, 
was there any Lacedzemonian admiral enjoying a power which could by 
possibility be termed exorbitant or dangerous. We know that during the 
later years of the Peloponnesian War, much censure was cast upon the 
Lacedzemonian practice of annually changing the admiral (Xen. Hellen. 1. 
6, 4). i 

The Lacedzmonians seem to have been impressed with these criticisms, \ 
for in the year 395 B.C, (the year before the battle of Knidus) they conferred 
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the two kings, who had the right of commanding only the 
troops on land. I have already mentioned how his overween- 
ing dictation and insolence offended not only Pausanias, but 
also several of the Ephors and leading men at Sparta, as well 
as Pharnabazus the Persian satrap; thus indirectly bringing 
about the emancipation of Athens from the Thirty, the partial 
discouragement of the Dekarchies throughout Greece, and the 
“recall of Lysander himself from his command. It was not 
without reluctance that the conqueror of Athens submitted to 
descend again to a private station. Amidst the crowd of 
flatterers who héaped incense on him at the moment of his 
omnipotence, there were not wanting those who suggested that 
he was much more worthy to reign than either Agis or Pau- 
sanias : that the kings ought to be taken, not from the first- 
born of the lineage of Eurysthenés and Proklés, but by selec- 
tion out of all the Herakleids, of whom Lysander himself was 
one ;! and that the person elected ought to be not merely 
a descendant of Héraklés, but a worthy parallel of Héraklés 
himself. While pzeans were sung to the honour of Lysander at 
Samos *—while Cheerilus and Antilochus composed poems in 
his praise—while Antimachus (a poet highly esteemed by Plato) 
entered into a formal competition of recited epic verses called 
Lysandria, and was surpassed by Nikératus—there was another 
warm admirer, a rhetor or sophist of Halikarnassus, named 
Kleon,*? who wrote a discourse proving that Lysander had well 
earned the regal dignity—that personal excellence ought to 
prevail over legitimate descent—and that the crown ought to 
be laid open to election from the most worthy among the 
Herakleids. Considering that rhetoric was neither employed 
nor esteemed at Sparta, we cannot reasonably believe that 
Lysander really ordered the composition of this discourse as 
an instrument of execution for projects preconceived by him- 
self, in the same manner as an Athenian prosecutor or de- 
fendant before the Dikastery used to arm himself with a speech 
from Lysias or Demosthenés, Kleon would make his court 
professionally through such a prose composition, whether the 


upon King Agesilaus, who was then commanding the land army in Asia 
Minor, the command of the fleet also—in order to secure unity of opera- 
tions. This had never been done before (Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 28). 
_ } Plutarch, Lysand, c. 24. Perhaps he may have been simply a member 
of the tribe called Hylleis, who probably called themselves. Herakleids. 
Some affirmed that Lysander wished to cause the kings to be elected out of 
all the Spartans, not simply out of the Herakleids. This is less probable, 
2 Duris ap. Athenzeum, xv. p. 696. 
® Plutarch, Lysand. c. 18; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 20, 
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project were first recommended by himself, or currently dis- 
cussed among a circle of admirers; while Lysander would 
probably requite the compliment by a reward not less munifi- 
cent than that which he gave to the indifferent poet Antilochus.? 
And the composition would be put into the form of an harangue 
from the admiral to his countrymen, without any definite pur- 
pose that it should be ever so delivered. Such hypothesis of a 
speaker and an audience was frequent with the rhetors in their 
writings, as we may see in Isokratés—especially in his sixth 
discourse, called Archidamus. 

Either from his own ambition, or from the suggestions of 
others, Lysander came now to conceive the idea of breaking 
the succession of the two regal families, and opening for him- 
self a door to reach the crown. His projects have been 
characterised as revolutionary; but there seems nothing in 
them which fairly merits the appellation in the sense which 
that word now bears, if we consider accurately what the Spar- 
tan kings were in the year 400 B.c. In this view the associa- 
tions connected with the title of king, are to a modern reader 
misleading. The Spartan kings were not kings at all, in any 
modern sense of the term; not only they were not absolute, 
but they were not even constitutional kings. They were not 
sovereigns, nor was any Spartan their subject ; every Spartan 
was the member of a free Grecian community. The Spartan 
king did not govern; nor did he reign, in the sense of having 
government carried on in his name and by his delegates. The 
government of Sparta was carried on by the Ephors, with 
frequent consultation of the senate, and occasional, though rare, 
appeals to the public assembly of citizens. The Spartan king 
was not legally inviolable. He might be, and occasionally was, 
arrested, tried, and punished for misbehaviour in the discharge 
of his functions. He was a self-acting person, a great officer of 
state ; enjoying certain definite privileges, and exercising certain 
military and judicial functions, which passed as an wméversctas 
by hereditary transmission in his family; but subject to the 
control of the Ephors as to the way in which he performed 
these duties.2, Thus, for example, it was his privilege to com- 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 17. 

2 Aristotle (Polit. v. 1, 5) represents justly the schemes of Lysander as 
going mpds 7d pépos Th Kivjoat THS ToALTelas’ oloy apxXnV TWA KaTacTHoAL 
i) avedciv. The Spartan kingship is here regarded as &pxf t1s—one office of 
‘state, among others. But Aristotle regards Lysander as having intended 
to destroy the kingship—karaadoa: thy BaciAelay—which does not appear 
to have been the fact. The plan of Lysander was to retain the kingship, 
but to render it elective instead of hereditary. He wished to place the 
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mand the army when sent on foreign service; yet a law was 
made, requiring him to take deputies along with him, as a council 
of war without whom nothing was to be done. The Ephors 
recalled Agesilaus when they thought fit; and they brought 
Pausanias to trial and punishment, for alleged misconduct in 
his command.1 The only way in which the Spartan kings 
formed part of the sovereign power in the state, or shared in 
,.the exercise of government properly so called, was that they 
had votes ex officio in the Senate, and could vote there by 
proxy when they were not present. In ancient times, very 
imperfectly known, the Spartan kings seem really to have been 
sovereigns ; the government having then been really carried on 
by them or by their orders. But in the year 400 B.c., Agis 
and Pausanias had become nothing more than great and 
dignified hereditary officers of state, still bearing the old title 
of their ancestors. To throw open these hereditary functions 
to all the members of the Herakleid Gens, by election from 
their number, might be a change better or worse: it was a 
startling novelty (just as it would have been to propose, that 
any of the various priesthoods, which were hereditary in par- 
ticular families, should be made elective), because of the 
extreme attachment of the Spartans to old and sanctified 
customs ; but it cannot properly be styled revolutionary. The 
Ephors, the Senate, and the public assembly, might have 
made such a change in full legal form, without any appeal to 
violence ; the kings might vote against it, but they would have 
been outvoted. And if the change had been made, the Spar- 
tan government would have remained, in form as well as in 
principle, just what it was before; although the Eurystheneid 
and Prokleid families would have lost their privileges. It is 
not meant here to deny that the Spartan kings were men of 
great importance in the state, especially when (like Agesilaus) 
they combined with their official station a marked personal 
energy. But it is not the less true, that the associations, con- 
nected with the title of 4zmg in the modern mind, do not 
properly apply to them. 

To carry his point at Sparta, Lysander was well aware that 


ae kingship substantially on the same footing, as that on which the 
office of the kings or suffetes of Carthage stood ; who were not hereditary, 
nor confined to members of the same family or Gens, but chosen out of the 
pees families or Gentes. Aristotle, while comparing the BactAcis at 

parta with those at Carthage, as being generally analogous, pronounces in 
favour of the Carthaginian election as better than the Spartan hereditary 
transmission (Arist. Polit. ii. 8, 2). 

1 Thucyd. v. 63; Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 25; iv. 2, 1. 
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agencies of an unusual character must be employed. Quitting 
Sparta soon after his recall, he visited the oracles of Delphi, 
Dodona, and Zeus Ammon in Libya,! in order to procure, by 
persuasion or corruption, injunctions to the Spartans counten- 
ancing his projects. So great was the general effect of oracular 
injunctions on the Spartan mind, that Kleomenés had thus 
obtained the deposition of King Demaratus,—and the exiled 
Pleistoanax, his own return ;? bribery having been in both 
cases the moving impulse. But Lysander was not equally 
fortunate. None of these oracles could be induced, by any 
offers, to venture upon so grave a sentence as that of repealing 
the established law of succession to the Spartan throne. It is 
even said that the priests of Ammon, not content with refusing 
his offers, came over to Sparta to denounce his proceeding; upon 
which accusation Lysander was put on his trial, but acquitted. 

The statement that he was thus tried and acquitted, I think 
untrue. But his schemes thus far miscarried—and he was com- 
pelled to resort to another stratagem, yet still appealing to the 
religious susceptibilities of his countrymen. There had been 
born some time before, in one of the cities of the Euxine, a 
youth named Silenus, whose mother affirmed that he was the 
son of Apollo; an assertion which found extensive credence, 
notwithstanding various difficulties raised by the sceptics. 
While making known at Sparta this new birth of a son to the 
god, the partisans of Lysander also spread abroad the news 
that there existed sacred manuscripts and inspired records, of 
great antiquity, hidden and yet unread, in the custody of the 
Delphian priests; not to be touched or consulted until some 
genuine son of Apollo should come forward to claim them. 
With the connivance of some among the priests, certain oracles 
were fabricated agreeable to the views of Lysander. The plan 
was concerted that Silenus should present himself at Delphi, 
tender the proofs of his divine parentage, and then claim the 
inspection of these hidden records ; which the priests, after an 
apparently rigid scrutiny, were prepared to grant. Silenus 
would then read them aloud in the presence of all the spec- 
tators; and one would be found among them, recommending 
to the Spartans to choose their kings out of all the best 
citizens.? 


1 Diodor. xiv. 135 Cicero, de Divinat. i. 43, 96; Cornel. Nepos, 
Lysand. c. 3. (e 

2 Plutarch, Lysand. ¢, 25, from Ephorus. Compare Herodot. vi. 66; 
» Thucyd. v. 12. { 
5 Plutarch, Lysand, ¢, 26, 
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So nearly did this project approach to consummation, that 
Silenus actually presented himself at Delphi, and put in his 
claim. But one of the confederates either failed in his courage, 
or broke down, at the critical moment; so that the hidden 
records still remained hidden. Yet though Lysander was thus 
compelled to abandon his plan, nothing was made public about 
it until after his death. It might probably have succeeded, 
had he found temple-confederates of proper courage and 
cunning—when we consider the profound and habitual defer- 
ence of the Spartans to Delphi; upon the sanction of which 
oracle the Lykurgean institutions themselves were mainly 
understood to rest. And an occasion presently arose, on which 
the proposed change might have been tried with unusual 
facility and pertinence ; though Lysander himself, having once 
miscarried, renounced his enterprise, and employed his in- 
fluence, which continued unabated, in giving the sceptre to 
another instead of acquiring it for himself —like Mucian in 
reference to the Emperor Vespasian. 

It was apparently about a year after the campaigns in Elis, 
that King Agis, now an old man, was taken ill at Herea in 


1 Tacit. Histor. i. 10. ‘‘Cui expeditius fuerit tradere imperium, quam 
obtinere.” 

The general fact of the conspiracy of Lysander to open for himself a way 
to the throne, appears to rest on very sufficient testimony—that of Ephorus ; 
to whom perhaps the words gact tives in Aristotle may allude, where he 
mentions this conspiracy as having been narrated (Polit. v. 1, 5). But 
Plutarch, as well as K. O. Miiller (Hist. of Dorians, iv. 9, 5) and others, 
erroneously represent the intrigues with the oracle as being resorted to 
after aguas returned from accompanying Agesilaus to Asia ; which is 
certainly impossible, since Lysander accompanied Agesilaus out, in the 
spring of 396 B.c.—did not return to Greece until the spring of 395 B.c.— 
and was then employed, with an interval not greater than four or five 
months, on that expedition against Boeotia wherein he was slain. 

The tampering of Lysander with the oracle must undoubtedly have taken 
place prior to the death of Agis—at some time between 403 B.c. and 399 
B.C. The humiliation which he received in 396 B.c. from Agesilaus might 
indeed have led him to revolve in his mind the renewal of his former plans, 
but he can have had no time to do anything towards them. Aristotle 
(Polit. v. 6, 2) alludes to the humiliation of Lysander by the kings as an 
example of incidents tending fo\raise disturbance in an aristocratical govern- 
ment ; but this humiliation probably alludes to the manner in which he was 
thwarted in Attica by Pausanias in 403 B.c.—which proceeding is ascribed 
by Plutarch to both kings, as well as to their jealousy of Lysander (see 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 21)—not to the treatment of Lysander by Agesilaus in 
396 B.c. The mission of Lysander to the despot Dionysius at Syracuse 
(Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2) must also have taken place prior to the death of 
Agis in 399 B.c. : whether before or after the failure of the stratagem at 
Delphi, is uncertain ; perhaps after it. 
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Arcadia, and carried back to Sparta, where he shortly after- 
wards expired. His wife Timzea had given birth to a son 
named Leotychidés, now a youth about fifteen years of age.! 
But the legitimacy of this youth had always been suspected by 
Agis, who had pronounced, when the birth of the child was 
first made known to him, that it could not be his. He had 
been frightened out of his wife’s bed by the shock of an 
earthquake, which was construed as a warning from Poseidon, 
and was held to be a prohibition of intercourse for a certain 
time ; during which interval Leotychidés was born. This was 
one story: another was, that the young prince was the son: of 
Alkibiadés, born during the absence of Agis in his command 
at Dekeleia. On the other hand, it was alleged that Agis, 
though originally doubtful of the legitimacy of Leotychidés, 
had afterwards retracted his suspicions, and fully recognised 
him ; especially, and with peculiar solemnity, during his last 
illness.2 As in the case of Demaratus about a century earlier ® 
—advantage was taken of these doubts by Agesilaus, the 
younger brother of Agis, powerfully seconded by Lysander, to 
exclude Leotychidés, and occupy the throne himself. 

Agesilaus was the son of King Archidamus, not by Lampito 
the mother of Agis, but by a second wife named Eupolia. He 
was now at the mature age of forty,4 and having been brought 
up without any prospect of becoming king—at least until very 
recent times—had passed through the unmitigated rigour of 
Spartan drill and training. He was distinguished for all Spar- 
tan virtues: exemplary obedience to authority, in the perform- 
ance of his trying exercises, military as well as civil—emulation, 
in trying to surpass every competitor—extraordinary courage, 
energy, as well as facility in enduring hardship—simplicity and 
frugality in all his personal habits—extreme sensibility to the 
opinion of his fellow-citizens. Towards his personal friends 
or adherents, he was remarkable for fervour of attachment, 
even for unscrupulous partisanship, with a readiness to use all 


1 The age of Leotychidés is approximately marked by the date of the 
presence of Alkibiadés at Sparta 414-413 B.c. The mere rumour, true or 
false, that this young man was the son of Alkibiadés, may be held sufficient 
as chronological evidence to certify his age. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 2 ; Pausanias, ili. 8, 4; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3. 

® Herodot. v. 66. 

4 I confess I do not understand how Xenophon can affirm, in his Agesi- 
laus, i. 6, "AynotAaos rotvuy ru mev véos dv eruxe THs BaoiWelas. For he 
himself says (ii. 28), and it seems well established, that Agesilaus died at 


the age of above 80 (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 40); and his death must have 
been about 360 B.c. 
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his influence in screening their injustices or shortcomings ; 
while he was comparatively placable and generous in dealing 
with rivals at home, notwithstanding his eagerness to be first in 
every sort of competition.! His manners were cheerful and 
popular, and his physiognomy pleasing ; though in stature he 
was not only small but mean, and though he laboured under 
the additional defect of lameness on one leg,? which accounts 
for his constant refusal to suffer his statue to be taken. He 
was indifferent to money, and exempt from excess of selfish 
feeling, except in his passion for superiority and power. 

In spite of his rank as brother of Agis, Agesilaus had never 
yet been tried in any military command, though he had pro- 
bably served in the army either at Dekeleia or in Asia. Much 
of his character therefore lay as yet undisclosed. And his 
popularity may perhaps have been the greater at the moment 
when the throne became vacant, inasmuch as, having never 
been put in a position to excite jealousy, he stood distinguished 
only for accomplishments, efforts, endurances, and punctual 
obedience, wherein even the poorest citizens were his com- 
petitors on equal terms. Nay, so complete was the self- 
constraint, and the habit of smothering emotions, generated 
by a Spartan training, that even the cunning Lysander himself 
did not at this time know him. He and Agesilaus had been 
early and intimate friends,* both having been placed as boys in 
the same herd or troop for the purposes of discipline ; a strong 
illustration of the equalising character of this discipline, since 
we know that Lysander was of poor parents and condition.® 
He made the mistake of supposing Agesilaus to be of a dis- 
position particularly gentle and manageable; and this was his 
main inducement for espousing the pretensions of the latter to 
the throne, after the decease of Agis. Lysander reckoned, if 
by his means Agesilaus became king, on a great increase of his 
own influence, and especially on a renewed mission to Asia, if 
not as ostensible general, at least as real chief under the titular 
headship of the new king. 

Accordingly, when the imposing solemnities which always 


1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 2-5; Xenoph. Agesil. vii. 3; Plutarch, 

Apopeit Laconic. p. 212 D. 
lutarch, Agesil. c. 2; Xenoph. Agesil. viii. 1. 

It appears that the mother of Agesilaus was a very small woman, and that 
Archidamus had incurred the censure of the Ephors, on that especial 
ground, for marrying her. 

3 Xenoph. Agesil. xi. 7; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 2. 

4 Plutarch, Agesil. c, 2. 

5 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2. 
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marked the funeral of a king of Sparta were terminated,! and 
the day arrived for installation of a new king, Agesilaus, under 
the promptings of Lysander, stood forward to contest the 
legitimacy and the title of Leotychidés, and to claim the 
sceptre for himself—a true Herakleid, brother of the late king 
Agis. In the debate, which probably took place not merely 
before the Ephors and the Senate but before the assembled 
citizens besides—Lysander warmly seconded his pretensions. 
Of this debate unfortunately we are not permitted to know 
much. Wecannot doubt that the mature age and excellent 
reputation of Agesilaus would count as a great recommendation, 
when set against an untried youth; and this was probably the 
real point (since the relationship of both was so near) upon 
which decision turned ;? for the legitimacy of Leotychidés was 
positively asseverated by his mother Timza,? and we do not 
find that the question of paternity was referred to the Delphian 
oracle, as in the case of Demaratus. 

There was however one circumstance which stood much in 
the way of Agesilaus—his personal deformity. A lame king 
of Sparta had never yet been known. And if we turn back 
more than a century to the occurrence of a similar deformity 
in one of the Battiad princes at Kyréné,* we see the Kyrenians 
taking it so deeply to heart, that they sent to ask advice from 
Delphi, and to invite the Mantineian reformer Deménax. Over 
and above this sentiment of repugnance, too, the gods had 
specially forewarned Sparta to beware of “a lame reign.” 
Diopeithés, a prophet and religious adviser of high reputation, 
advocated the cause of Leotychidés. He produced an ancient 
oracle, telling Sparta, that “with all her pride she must not 
suffer a lame reign to impair her stable footing ;5 for if she did 
so, unexampled suffering and ruinous wars would long beset 
her.” ‘This prophecy had already been once invoked, about 
eighty years earlier,® but with a very different interpretation. 
To Grecian leaders, like Themistoklés or Lysander, it was an 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 1. 

® Plutarch, Lysand. c, 22; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 3; Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 
25 Xen. Agesil. I, 5—Kplvaca n wéMs dvemiAnTorepov elvat “AynoiAaer 
iat Th yever kar TH aperh, &e. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 2. This statement contradicts the talk imputed to 
Timea by Duris (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 3; Plutarch, Alkibiad. ¢, 23). 

4 Herodot. iv. 161. Aideearo. oe Thy Bactantny Tod ’ApreciAew 6 mais 
Barros, XwAds Te edv kad ovK dprimous. Oi 5¢ Kupnvatar impos THY KOT a- 
AaBovouy cuvppopyy emreeroy és AcAgods, émeipnoromevous bytiva Tegner 
KaraocTnodmevot KdAALOTS dy oiKéoLey. 


5 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 3; Pausanias, ii, 8, 5. | 
8 Diodor, xi. 50. 
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accomplishment of no small value to be able to elude incon- 
venient texts or intractable religious feelings, by expository 
ingenuity. And Lysander here raised his voice (as Themistoklés 
had done on the momentous occasion before the battle of 
Salamis !), to combat the professional expositors ; contending 
that by “a lame reign,” the god meant, not a bodily defect in 
the king—which might not even be congenital, but might arise 
‘from some positive hurt *—but the reign of any king who was 
not a genuine descendant of Héraklés. 

The influence of Lysander,* combined doubtless with a pre- 
ponderance of sentiment already tending towards Agesilaus, 
caused this effort of interpretative subtlety to be welcomed as 
convincing, and led to the nomination of the lame candidate 
as king. There was however a considerable minority, to whom 
this decision appeared a sin against the gods and a mockery of 
the oracle. And though the murmurs of such dissentients 
were kept down by the ability and success of Agesilaus during 
the first. years of his reign, yet when, in his ten last years, 
calamity and humiliation were poured thickly upon this proud 
city, the public sentiment came decidedly round to their view. 
Many a pious Spartan then exclaimed, with feelings of bitter 
repentance, that the divine word never failed to come true at 
last,* and that Sparta was justly punished for having wilfully 
shut her eyes to the distinct and merciful warning vouchsafed 
to her, about the mischiefs of ‘‘a lame reign.” ® 

1 Herodot. vii. 143. 


2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3,3. as ov ofovro, roy Gedy rodro rercdew pvadtacbat, 
ph wmpoomrataas Tis XwAEvaN, GAAG MaArOY, pH ovK dv Tod yévous 
Bac treo. 

Congenital lameness would be regarded as a mark of divine displeasure, 
and therefore a disqualification from the throne, as in the case of Battus of 
Kyréné above noticed. But the words xwA} Baoidefa were general enough 
to cover both the cases—superinduced as well as congenital lameness. It 
is upon this that Lysander founds his inference—that the god did not mean 
to allude to bodily lameness at all. 

3 Pausanias, iii. 8, 5; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 3; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22; 
Justin, vi. 2. 

4°IS olov, & waides, mpoméuréev apap 
Tovmos 70 Oeompdmov Hyutv 
Tas wadaipdrov mpovotas, 
*Ov édaxev, &c 
This is a splendid chorus of the Trachinice of Sophoklés (822) proclaiming 
their sentiments on the awful death of Héraklés, in the tunic of Nessus, 
which has just been announced as about to happen. 

5 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30; Plutarch, Compar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 1. 
*Aynotraos dé Thy BaciActay Zoke AaBelv, o¥te TA mpds Tods Beods “memos, 
obte TA mpds avOpaérous, iptvas voOclas Newruxldyy, dy vidv avrod améderter 6 
adEADS yuhotov, Toy SE Xpnomdy KaTetpwyevodpevos Toy ep) THS XwrdTHTOS. 
Again, ib. c. 2, 8” "AynotAaoy éreondrnoe TO Xpnous Adoaydpos. 
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Besides the crown, Agesilaus at the same time acquired the 
large property left by the late King Agis; an acquisition which 
enabled him to display his generosity by transferring half of 
it at once to his maternal relatives—for the most part poor 
persons.! The popularity acquired by this step was still further 
increased by his manner of conducting himself towards the 
Ephors and Senate. Between these magistrates and the kings 
there was generally a bad understanding. The kings, not 
having lost the tradition of the plenary power once enjoyed 
by their ancestors, displayed as much haughty reserve as they 
dared, towards an authority now become essentially superior 
to their own. But Agesilaus—not less from his own pre- 
established habits, than from anxiety to make up for the 
defects of his titlk—adopted a line of conduct studiously 
opposite. He not only took pains to avoid collision with the 
Ephors, but showed marked deference both to their orders 
and to their persons. He rose from his seat whenever they 
appeared ; he conciliated both Ephors and Senators by timely 
presents.2, By such judicious proceeding, as well as by his 
exact observance of the laws and customs,? he was himself the 
greatest gainer. Combined with that ability and energy in 
which he was never deficient, it ensured to him more real 
power than had ever fallen to the lot of any king of Sparta; 
power, not merely over the military operations abroad which 
usually fell to the kings—but also over the policy of the state 
at home. On the increase and maintenance of that real power, 
his chief thoughts were concentrated ; new dispositions generated 
by kingship, which had never shown themselves in him before. 
Despising, like Lysander, both money, luxury, and all the out- 
ward show of power—he exhibited, as a king, an ultra-Spartan 
simplicity, carried almost to affectation, in diet, clothing, and 
general habits. But like Lysander also, he delighted in the 
exercise of dominion through the medium of knots or factions 
of devoted partisans, whom he rarely scrupled to uphold in all 
their career of injustice and oppression. Though an amiable 
man, with no disposition to.tyranny and still less to plunder, for 
his own benefit—Agesilaus thus made himself the willing instru- 
ment of both, for the benefit of his various coadjutors and friends, 
whose power and consequence he identified with his own. 


1 Xen. Agesil. iv. 5; Plutarch, Ages. c. 4. 

2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 4. 3 Xen. Agesil. vii, 2. 

‘ Isokratés, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. 100; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3, arate 
Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconica, p. 209 F—212 D. 

See the incident alluded to by 5 ee ap. Atheneum, xiii. p. eons 
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At the moment when Agesilaus became king, Sparta was at 
the maximum of her power, holding nearly all the Grecian 
towns as subject-allies, with or without tribute. She was 
engaged in the task (as has already been mentioned) of pro- 
tecting the Asiatic Greeks against the Persian satraps in their 
neighbourhood. And the most interesting portion of the life 
of Agesilaus consists in the earnestness with which he espoused, 

“and the vigour and ability with which he conducted, this great 
Pan-Hellenic duty. It will be seen that success in his very 
promising career was intercepted! by his bad factious sub- 
servience to partisans, at home and abroad—by his unmeasured 
thirst for Spartan omnipotence—and his indifference or aversion 
to any generous scheme of combination with the cities dependent 
on Sparta. 

His attention however was first called to a dangerous internal 
conspiracy with which Sparta was threatened. The “lame 
reign” was as yet less than twelve months old, when Agesilaus, 
being engaged in sacrificing at one of the established state 
solemnities, was apprised by the officiating prophet, that the 
victims exhibited menacing symptoms, portending a conspiracy 
of the most formidable character. A second sacrifice gave yet 
worse promise; and on the third the terrified prophet exclaimed, 
“ Agesilaus, the revelation before us imports that we are actually 
in the midst of our enemies.” They still continued to sacrifice, 
but victims were now offered to the averting and preserving 
gods, with prayers that these latter, by tutelary interposition, 
would keep off the impending peril. At length, after much 
repetition and great difficulty, favourable victims were obtained ; 
the meaning of which was soon made clear. Five days after- 
wards, an informer came before the Ephors, communicating 
the secret, that a dangerous conspiracy was preparing, organised 
by a citizen named Kinadon.? 

The conspirator thus named was a Spartan citizen, but not 
one of that select number called the Equals or the Peers.’ It 
has already been mentioned that inequalities had been gradually 
growing up among qualified citizens of Sparta, tending tacitly 
to set apart a certain number of them under the name of The 
Peers, and all the rest under the correlative name of The 
Inferiors. Besides this, since the qualification of every family 
lasted only so long as the citizen could furnish a given con- 
tribution for himself and his sons to the public mess-table, and 
since industry of every kind was inconsistent with the rigid 


1 Tsokratés (Orat. v. wf sep.) makes a remark in substance the same. 
2 Xenoph, Hellen. iii. 3, 4. 
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personal drilling imposed upon all of them—the natural con- 
sequence was, that in each generation a certain number of 
citizens became disfranchised and dropped off. But these 
disfranchised men did not become Periceki or Helots. They 
were still citizens, whose qualification, though in abeyance, 
might be at any time renewed by the munificence of a rich 
man ;! so that they too, along with the lesser citizens, were 
known under the denomination of The Inferiors. 

It was to this class that Kinadon belonged. He was a young 
man of remarkable strength and courage, who had discharged 
with honour his duties in the Lykurgean discipline,? and had 
imbibed from it that sense of personal equality, and that con- 
tempt of privilege, which its theory as well as its practice 
suggested. Notwithstanding all exactness of duty performed, 
he found that the: constitution, as practically worked, excluded 
him from the honours and distinctions of the state ; reserving 
them for the select citizens known under the name of Peers. 
And this exclusion had become more marked and galling since 
the formation of the Spartan empire after the victory of Aigos- 
potami; whereby the number of lucrative posts (harmosties 
and others) all monopolised by the Peers, had been so much 
multiplied. Debarred from the great political prizes, Kinadon 
was still employed by the Ephors, in consequence of his high 
spirit and military sufficiency, in that standing force which they 
kept for maintaining order at home.* He had been the agent 
ordered on several of those arbitrary seizures which they never 
scrupled to employ towards persons whom they regarded as 
dangerous, But this was no satisfaction to his mind; nay, 
probably, by bringing him into closer contact with the men in 
authority, it contributed to lessen his respect for them. He 
desired “to be inferior to no man in Sparta” 4—and his con- 


1 See ch. vi. of this History, ' ily 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 5. Ofros (Kinadon) 8 jv veavloxos kad 7d <idos 
Kar Thy Wuxhy evpworos, od pévrot TaY duolwr. : 

The meaning of the term Oi 8uovo: fluctuates in Xenophon ; it sometimes, 
as here, is used to signify the privileged Peers—again De Repub, Laced: 
xiii. 1; and Anab, iv. 6, 14, Sometimes again it is used agreeably to the 
Lykurgean theory ; whereby every citizen, who rigorously discharged his 
duty in the public drill, belonged to the number (De Rep. Lac. x. 7). 
There was a variance between the theory and the practice. : 

® Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 9. ‘“Yanperhxe: 58 cab BAN’ Hdn 6 Kwddov ois 
*Eddpas Toadra,, ill, 3, 7. Of ouvvtetaypuévor nuov (Kinadon says) abzo) 
brAa KexThucda, — ey EARS 

4 Xen; Hellen. iii. 3, 11. pndevds trrwy elvar tov ev Aaredaluovi—was 
the declaration of Kinadon when seized and questioned by the Ephors con- 
cerning his purposes, Substantially it coincides with Aristotle (Polit. v. 6, 2) 
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spiracy was undertaken to realise this object by breaking up 
the constitution. 

It has already been mentioned, that amidst the general in- 
security which pervaded the political society of Laconia, the 
Ephors maintained a secret police and system of espionage 
which reached its height of unscrupulous efficiency under the 
title of the. Krypteia. Such precautions were now more than 
ver requisite; for the changes in the practical working of 
Spartan politics tended to multiply the number of malcontents, 
and. to, throw the Inferiors as well as the. Periceki and the 
Neodamodes (manumitted Helots), into one common antipathy 
withthe Helots, against the exclusive partnership of the Peers. 
Informers were thus sure of encouragement and reward, and 
the.man who now came to the Ephors either was really an 
intimate friend of Kinadon, or had professed himself such in 
order to elicit the secret. ‘‘ Kinadon (said he to the Ephors) 
brought me to the extremity of the market-place, and bade me 
count how many Spartans there were therein. I reckoned up 
about forty, besides the king, the Ephors, and the Senators. 
Upon my asking him why he desired me to count them, he 
replied—Because these are the men, and the only men, whom 
you have to look upon as enemies ;! all others in the market- 
place, more than 4000 in number, are friends and comrades, 
Kinadon also pointed out to me the one or two Spartans whom 
we met in the roads, or who were lords in the country, districts, 
as our only enemies; every one else around them being friendly 
to our purpose.” “How many did he tell you were the ac- 
complices actually privy to the scheme ?”—asked the Ephors, 
“Only a few (was the reply) ; but those thoroughly trustworthy ; 
these confidants themselves, however, said that all around them 
were accomplices—lInferiors, Periceki, Neodamodes, and Helots, 
all alike; for whenever any one among these classes talked 
about a Spartan, he could not disguise his intense antipathy— 
he talked as if he could eat the Spartans raw.” 2 


—h Bray avdpdins cis dv wh petéexn Tay TYnBv, oloy Kwddwv & rhy ex” 
“AyngsAdou suotioas énldcow én tod’s Srapridras, 
‘+ Xen. Hellen: iii. 3, 5. on 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 6. Avrod pévro: maow Epacay ouvveidévar rad 
elrwot kad veodauddecr, wa rots broueloot, wad rots meptoliois: Srov yap év 
Tovrois TLs Adyos yévorto wep) Smaptiatray, ovdéva Sivacda Kpimrew Td wh 
odx Hdéws dv Kal Gav ecOlew aitrarv. 

The expression is Homeric—apdv BeBpdeois Mplayov, &c. (Iliad, iv. 35). 
The Greeks did not think themselves obliged to restrain the full expression 
of vindictive feeling. The poet Theognis. wishes, ‘‘that he may one day 
come to drink the blood of those who had ill-used him ” (v. 349: Gaisf.). 
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“ But how (continued the Ephors) did Kinadon reckon upon 
getting arms?” “ His language was (replied the witness)—We 
of the standing force have our own arms all ready ; and here are 
plenty of knives, swords, spits, hatchets, axes, and scythes—on 
sale in this market-place, to suit an insurgent multitude: besides, 
every man who tills the earth, or cuts wood and stone, has tools 
by him which will serve as weapons in case of need ; especially 
in a struggle with enemies themselves unarmed.” On being 
asked what was the moment fixed for execution—the witness 
could not tell; he had been instructed only to remain on the 
spot, and be ready.! 

It does not appear that this man knew the name of any 
person concerned, except Kinadon himself. So deeply were 
the Ephors alarmed, that they refrained from any formal con- 
vocation even of what was called the Lesser Assembly—includ- 
ing the Senate, of which the kings were members ex officio, 
and perhaps a few other principal persons besides. But the 
members of this assembly were privately brought together to 
deliberate on the emergency ; Agesilaus probably among them. 
To arrest Kinadon at once in Sparta appeared imprudent ; 
since his accomplices, of number as yet unknown, would be 
thus admonished either to break out in insurrection, or at least 
to make their escape. But an elaborate stratagem was laid 
for arresting him out of Sparta, without the knowledge of his 
accomplices. The Ephors, calling him before them, professed 
to confide to him (as they had done occasionally before) a 
mission to go to Aulon (a Laconian town on the frontier 
towards Arcadia and Triphylia) and there to seize some parties 
designated by name in a formal Skytalé or warrant ; including 
some of the Aulonite Periceki—some Helots—and one other 
person by name, a woman of peculiar beauty resident at the 
place, whose influence was understood to spread disaffection 
among all the Lacedeemonians who came thither, old as well as 
young.2, When Kinadon inquired what force he was to take 
with him on the mission, the Ephors, to obviate all suspicion 
that they were picking out companions with views hostile 
to him, desired him to go to the Hippagretés (or commander 
of the 300 youthful guards called Horsemen, though they were 
not really mounted) and ask for the first six or seven men. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 7. drt éwidnuciy of mapnyyedAmevor etn. 

2 Xen. ‘Hellen. iii. 3, 8. "Ayaryeiv 58 én ‘Aevoy nal Thy yuvaika, } KaAAlory 
bey edéyero avrd& elvat, AvpatverOat S¢ exer Tovs &pikvoupevous Aaxedaipo: 
viev Kal mperBurepovs Kat vewrépous. 
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of the guard! who might happen to be in the way. But they 
(the Ephors) had already held secret communication with the 
Hippagretés, and had informed him both whom they wished to 
be sent, and what the persons sent were to do. They then 
despatched Kinadon on his pretended mission, telling him that 
they should place at his disposal three carts, in order that he 
might more easily bring home the prisoners. 

Kinadon began his journey to Aulon, without the smallest 
suspicion of the plot laid for him by the Ephors ; who, to make 
their purpose sure, sent an additional body of the guards after 
him, to quell any resistance which might possibly arise. But 
their stratagem succeeded -as completely as they could desire. 
He was seized on the road, by those who accompanied him 
ostensibly for his pretended mission. These men interrogated 
him, put him to the torture,? and heard from his lips the names 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9, 10. 

The persons called Hippeis at Sparta were not mounted; they were a 
select body of 300 youthful citizens, employed either on home police or on 
foreign service. 

See Herodot. viii. 124; Strabo, x. p. 481; K. O. Miller, History of the 
Dorians, B. iii. ch. 12, s. 5, 6. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 10, 11. 

“EpmeAdov d5€ of cudAAaBdvTes abrdoy pev Karéxev, rods dé Evvesddras, 
muOdmevot avrod, ypdwavres aroméurery thy taxlorny Tots 
épdpots. Ottw 8’ elxov of Epopor mpds 7d mpayya, Sore nad pdpay imméwy 
@remay trois ém AvA@vos. “Emel & eiAnupmévov tod avdpds jrev trmeds, 
pépwyv Te bvdpata By 6 Kivddwv améypape, mapaxpjua roy Te 
payriv Tisapevoy od Tovs emixaipiwrdrous ~vveAduBavoy. ‘Qs 8 ayhxOn 6 
Kidder, rad nrASyxeETO, Kad Guordsyermdvra, eal rods tvverddras erev¥e, 
TéAos avTdv Hpovro, Th Kal BovdAdsucvos TadTa mpdtrot ; 

Polyzenus (ii. 14, 1) in his account of this transaction, expressly mentions 
that the Hippeis or guards who accompanied Kinadon, put him to the 
torture (orpe8Adoayres) when they seized him, in order to extort the names 
of his accomplices. Even without express testimony, we might pretty con- 
fidently have assumed this. From a man of spirit like Kinadon, the chief 
of a conspiracy, they were not likely to obtain such betrayal without 
torture. 

I had affirmed that in the description of this transaction given by Xeno- 
phon, it did not appear whether Kinadon was able to write or not. My 
assertion was controverted by Colonel Mure (in his Reply to my Appendix), 
who cited the words $é¢pwy r& dvéuara dv 6 Kwddwy améypawe, as 
containing an affirmation from Xenophon that Kinadon could write. 

In my judgement, these words, taken in conjunction with what precedes, 
and with the probabilities of the fact described, do not contain such an 
affirmation. 

The guards were instructed to seize Kinadon, and after having heard from 
Kinadon who his accomplices were, to write the names down and send them 
to the Ephors. It is to be presumed that they executed these instructions 
as given; the more so, as what they were commanded to do was at once 
the safest and the most natural proceeding. For Kinadon was a man 
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of his accomplices; the list of whom they wrote down, and 
forwarded by one of the guards to Sparta. The Ephors, on 
receiving it, immediately arrested the parties principally con- 
cerned, especially the prophet Tisamenus ; and examined them 
along with Kinadon, as soon as he was brought prisoner. They 
asked the latter, among other questions, what was his purpose 
in setting on foot the conspiracy ; to which he replied—“T 


distinguished for personal stature and. courage (rd <ldos Ka hy yuxhy etpw- 
OTOS, lii. 3,'5), so that those who seized him would find it an indispensable 
precaution to pinion his arms. Assuming even that Kinadon could write— 
yet if he were to write, he must have his right arm free. And why should the 
guards take this risk, when all which the Ephors required was, that Kinadon 
should pronounce the names, to be written down by others? With a man 
of the qualities of Kinadon, it probably required the most intense pressure 
to force him to betray his comrades, even by word of mouth; it would pro- 
bably be more difficult still, to force him to betray them by the more 
deliberate act of writing. 

I conceive that fev immeds,pépwv Ta dvduatra av & Kwddwr &méeypae is 
to be construed with reference to the preceding sentence, and announces 
the carrying into effect of the instructions then reported as given by the 
Ephors. ‘A guard came, bearing the names of those whom Kinadon had 
given in.” It is not necessary: to suppose that Kinadon had written down 
these names with his own hand. 

In the beginning of the Oration of Andokidés (De Mysteriis), Pythonikus 
gives information of a mock celebration of the mysteries, committed by 
Alkibiadés and others ; citing as his witness the slave Andromachus; who 
is accordingly produced, and states to the assembly vivd voce what he had 
seen and who were the persons present—Ipéros pev ovros (Andromachus). 
Taira éunvuce, Kal &réypaye tovrovs (s. 13). It isnot here meant to 
affirm that the slave Andromachus wrote down the names of these persons, 
which he had the moment before publicly announced to the assembly. Itis. 
by the words améypaye rotrovs that the orator describes the public oral 
announcement made by Andromachus, which was formally noted down by 
a secretary, and which led to legal consequences against the persons whose 
names were given in. 

So again, in the old law quoted by Demosthenés (adv. Makart. p. 1068), 
*Amoypapéerw dé Toy ph mowodvTa Tadra 5 BovdAduevos + arpds roy &pxovra 3 and: 
in Demosthenés adv. Nikostrat. p. 1247. “A ék rév vdépov TO Biden Te) 
amoypdyavrt ylyverat, ri médrcr aplnus: compare also Lysias, De Bonis 
Aristophanis, Or. xix. s. 533 it is not meant to affirm that 6 aroypddwy was. 
required to perform his process in writing, or was necessarily able to write.’ 
A citizen who could not write might do this, as well as one who could. He: 
informed against a certain person as delinquent ; he informed of certain 
articles of property, as belonging to the estate of one whose property had 
been confiscated to the city. The information, as well as the name of the 
informer, was taken down by the official person—whether the oem 
could himself write or not. 

It appears to me that Kinadon, having been interrogated, told to the 
guards who first seized him, the names of his accomplices—just as he told 
these names afterwards to the Ephors (cal, rods tuveidéras EXevye); and: 
this, whether he was, or was not, able to write ; a point, —_ the —. 
of Xenophon noway determines, . 
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wanted to be inferior to no man at Sparta.” His punishment 
was not long deferred. Having been manacled with a clog 
round his neck to which his hands were made fast—he was in 
this condition conducted round the city, with men scourging 
and pricking him during the progress. His accomplices were 
treated in like manner, and at length all of them were put 
to death.! 

». Such is the curious narrative, given by Xenophon, of this 
unsuccessful conspiracy. He probably derived his information 
from Agesilaus himself ; since we cannot easily explain how he 
could have otherwise learnt so much about the most secret 
manceuvres of the Ephors, in a government proverbial for con- 
stant secrecy, like that of Sparta. The narrative opens to us a 
glimpse, though sadly transient and imperfect, of the internal 
dangers of the Spartan government. We were aware, from 
earlier evidences, of great discontent prevailing among the 
Helots, and to a certain extent among the Periceki. But the 
incident here described presents to us the first manifestation 
of a body of malcontents among the Spartans themselves; 
malcontents formidable both from energy and position, like 
Kinadon and the prophet Tisamenus. Of the state of dis- 
affected feeling in the provincial townships of Laconia, an 
impressive proof. is afforded by the case of that beautiful 
woman who was alleged to be so active in political proselytism 
at ‘Aulon ; not less than by the passionate expressions of hatred 
revealed in the deposition of the informer himself. Though 
little is known about the details, yet it seems that the tendency 
of affairs at Sparta was to concentrate both power and property 
in the hands of an oligarchy ever narrowing among the citizens ; 
thus aggravating the dangers at home, even at the time when 
the power of the state was greatest abroad, and preparing the 
way for that irreparable humiliation which began with the 
defeat of Leuktra. 

It can hardly be doubted that much more wide-spread dis- 
content came to the knowledge of the Ephors than that which 
is specially indicated in Xenophon. And such discovery may. 
probably have been one of the motives (as had happened in 
424 B.C. on occasion of the expedition of Brasidas into Thrace) 
which helped to bring about the Asiatic expedition, of Agesilaus, 
as an outlet for brave malcontents on distant and lucrative 
military service. 

Derkyllidas had now been carrying on war in Asia Minor for 
near three years, against Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus, with so 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 11. 
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much efficiency and success, as both to protect the Asiatic 
Greeks on the coast, and to intercept all the revenues which 
those satraps either transmitted to court or enjoyed themselves. 
Pharnabazus had already gone up to Susa (during his truce 
with Derkyllidas in 397 B.c.), and besides obtaining a reinforce- 
ment which acted under himself and Tissaphernés in 396 B.c. 
against Derkyllidas in Lydia, had laid schemes for renewing 
the maritime war against Sparta.! 

It is now that we hear again mentioned the name of Konon, 
who having saved himself with nine triremes from the defeat of 
Egospotami, had remained for the last seven years under the 
protection of Evagoras, prince of Salamis in Cyprus. Konon, 
having married at Salamis, and having a son? born to him 
there, indulged but faint hopes of ever returning to his native 
city, when, fortunately for him as well as for Athens, the 
Persians again became eager for an efficient admiral and fleet 
on the coast of Asia Minor. Through representations from 
Pharnabazus, as well as from Evagoras in Cyprus—and through 
correspondence of the latter with the Greek physician Ktésias, 
who wished to become personally employed in the negotiation, 
and who seems to have had considerable influence with Queen 
Parysatis orders were obtained, and funds provided, to equip 
in Pheenicia and Kilikia a numerous fleet, under the command 
of Konon. While that officer began to show himself, and to 
act with such triremes as he found in readiness (about forty 
in number) along the southern coast of Asia Minor from Kilikia 
to Kaunus*—further preparations were vigorously prosecuted 
in the Phoenician ports, in order to make up the fleet to 300 
sail. 

It was by a sort of accident that news of such equipment 
reached Sparta—in an age of the world when diplomatic resi- 
dents were as yet unknown. A Syracusan merchant named 


1 Diodor. xiv. 39; Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 13. 

2 Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Bonis Aristophanis) s. 38. 

8 See Ktésias, Fragmenta Persica, c. 63, ed. Bahr; Plutarch, Artax. 
Crete 

We cannot make out these circumstances with any distinctness; but the 
general fact is plainly testified, and is besides very probable. Another 
Grecian surgeon (besides Ktésias) is mentioned as concerned—Polykritus of 
Mendé ; and a Kretan dancer named Zeno—both established at the Persian 
court, 

There is no part of the narrative of Ktésias, the loss of which is so much 
to be regretted as this; relating transactions, in which he was himself 
concerned, and seemingly giving original letters. 

4 Diodor. xiv. 39-79. 

5 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 1 
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Herodas, having visited the Phoenician ports for trading pur- 
poses, brought back to Sparta intelligence of the preparations 
which he had seen, sufficient to excite much uneasiness. The 
Spartans were taking counsel among themselves, and communi- 
cating with their neighbouring allies, when Agesilaus, at the 
instance of Lysander, stood forward as a volunteer to solicit the 
command of a land-force for the purpose of attacking the Persians 
.in Asia. He proposed to take with him only thirty full Spartan 
citizens or Peers, as a sort of Board or Council of Officers ; 2000 
Neodamodes or enfranchised Helots, whom the Ephors were 
probably glad to send away, and who would be selected from 
the bravest and most formidable ; and 6000 hoplites from the 
land-allies, to whom the prospect of a rich service against 
Asiatic enemies would be tempting. Of these thirty Spartans 
Lysander intended to be leader, and thus reckoning on his 
pre-established influence over Agesilaus, to exercise the real 
command himself without the name. He had no serious fear 
of the Persian arms, either by land or sea. He looked upon 
the announcement of the Phcenician fleet to be an empty threat, 
as it had so often proved in the mouth of Tissaphernés during 
the late war; while the Cyreian expedition had inspired him 
further with ardent hopes of another successful Anabasis, or 
conquering invasion of Persia from the sea-coast inwards. But 
he had still more at heart to employ his newly-acquired 
ascendency in re-establishing everywhere the Dekarchies, 
which had excited such intolerable hatred and exercised so 
much oppression, that even the Ephors had refused to lend 
positive aid in upholding them, so that they had been in several 
places broken up or modified.1 If the ambition of Agesilaus 
was comparatively less stained by personal and factious antipa- 
‘thies and more Pan-Hellenic in its aim, than that of Lysander— 
it was at the same time yet more unmeasured in respect to 
victory over the Great King, whom, he dreamt of dethroning, 
or at least of expelling from Asia Minor and the coast.2 So 
powerful was the influence exercised by the Cyreian SEENON 
over the schemes and imagination of energetic Greeks ; 
sudden was the outburst of ambition in the mind of Keeaiaais 
for which no one before had given him credit. 
Though this plan was laid by two of the ablest men in Greece, 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 2. 
2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 1. €Amldas Exovra meydras aiphoew Baociréa, &c. 
Compare iv. 2, 3. 
Xen. Agesilaus, i i, 36. éemivody cad érmiCar katadvoew Thy ém Thy EAAdSa 
oTparevoacay mpdtepov apxny, &c. 
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it turned out to be rash and improvident, so far as the stability 
of the Lacedeemonian empire was concerned. That empire 
ought to have been made sure by sea, where its real danger 
lay, before attempts were made to extend it by new inland 
acquisitions. And except for purposes of conquest, there was 
no need of further reinforcements in Asia Minor; since Der- 
kyllidas was already there with a force competent to make head 
against the satraps. Nevertheless the Lacedazmonians em- 
braced the plan eagerly ; the more so, as envoys were sent from 
many of the subject-cities, by the partisans of Lysander.and in 
concert with him, to entreat that Agesilaus might be placed at 
the head of the expedition, with as large a force as he required. 

No difficulty probably was found in levying the proposed 
number of men from the allies, since there was great promise 
of plunder for the soldiers in Asia. But the altered position of 
Sparta with respect to her most powerful allies was betrayed 
by the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens, to take any part 
in the expedition. The refusal of Corinth, indeed, was excused 
professedly on the ground of a recent inauspicious conflagra- 
tion of one of the temples in the city ; and that of Athens, on 
the plea of weakness and exhaustion not yet repaired. But the 
latter, at least, had already begun to conceive some hope from 
the projects of Konon.? 

The mere fact that a king of Sparta was about to take the 
command and pass into Asia, lent peculiar importance to the 
enterprise. The Spartan kings, in their function of leaders of 
Greece, conceived themselves to have inherited the sceptre of 
Agamemnon and Orestés ;* and Agesilaus, especially, assimi- 
lated his expedition to a new Trojan war—an effort of united 
Greece, for the purpose of taking vengeance on the common 
Asiatic enemy of the Hellenic name. The sacrifices having 
been found favourable, Agesilaus took measures for the transit 
of the troops from various ports to Ephesus. But he himself, 
with one division, touched in his way at Gerzestus, the southern 
point of Eubcea; wishing to cross from thence and sacrifice at 
Aulis, the port of Boeotia where Agamemnon had offered his 
memorable sacrifice immediately previous to departure for 
Troy. It appears that he both went to the spot, and began the 
sacrifice, without asking permission from the Thebans; more- 
over he was accompanied by his own prophet, who conducted 
the solemnities in a manner not consistent with the habitual 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 5. 
2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 5; Pausan. iii. 9, I. 
8 Herodot. i. 68; vil. 159; Pausan. iii. 16, 6. 
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practice of the temple or chapel of Artemis at Aulis. On both 
these grounds, the Thebans, resenting the proceeding as an 
insult, sent a body of armed men, and compelled him to desist 
from the sacrifice.1_ Not taking part themselves in the expedi- 
tion, they probably considered that the Spartan king was pre- 
sumptuous in assuming to himself the Pan-Hellenic character of 
a second Agamemnon ; and they thus inflicted a humiliation 
“which Agesilaus never forgave. 

Agesilaus seems to have reached Asia about the time when 
Derkyllidas had recently concluded his last armistice with 
Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus ; an armistice intended to allow 
time for mutual communication both with Sparta and the 

- Persian court. On being asked by the satrap what was his 
purpose in coming, Agesilaus merely renewed the demand 
which had before been made by Derkyllidas—of autonomy for 
the Asiatic Greeks. Tissaphernés replied by proposing a con- 
tinuation of the same armistice, until he could communicate 
with the Persian court—adding that he hoped to be empowered 
to grant the demand. A fresh armistice was accordingly sworn 
to on both sides, for three months ; Derkyllidas (who with his 
army came now under the command of Agesilaus) and Herip- 
pidas being sent to the satrap to receive his oath, and take 
oaths to him in return.? 

While the army was thus condemned to temporary inaction 
at Ephesus, the conduct and position of Lysander began to 
excite intolerable jealousy in the superior officers ; and most of 
all, in Agesilaus. So great and established was the reputation 
of Lysander—whose statue had been erected at Ephesus itself 
in the temple of Artemis * as well as in many other cities— 

' that all the Asiatic Greeks looked upon him as the real chief 
of the expedition. That 4e should be real chief, under the 
nominal command of another, was nothing more than what had 
happened before, in the year wherein he gained the great vic- 
tory of AXgospotami—the Lacedzemonians having then also sent 
him out in the ostensible capacity of secretary to the admiral 
Arakus, in order to save the inviolability of their own rule that 
the same man should not serve twice as admiral.4 It was 


| 

1 Xen. Hellen, iii. 4, 3, 43 iil. 5, 53 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 6; Pausan, 
USHISIO; 12) 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 5, 6; Xen. Agesilaus, i. ro. 

The term of three months is specified only in the latter passage. The 
former armistice of peeves was probably not expired when Agesilaus 
first arrived. 

® Pausan. vi. 3, 6: 

4 Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, 7. This rule does not seem to have been adhered 
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through the instigation of Lysander, and with a view to his 
presence, that the decemvirs and other partisans in the subject- 
cities had sent to Sparta to petition for Agesilaus; a prince as 
yet untried and unknown. So that Lysander—taking credit, 
with truth, for having ensured to Agesilaus first the crown, 
next this important appointment—intended for himself, and 
was expected by others, to exercise a fresh turn of command, 
and to renovate in every town the discomfited or enfeebled 
Dekarchies. Numbers of his partisans came to Ephesus to 
greet his arrival, and a crowd of petitioners were seen following 
his steps everywhere ; while Agesilaus himself appeared com- 
paratively neglected. Moreover Lysander resumed all that 
insolence of manner which he had contracted during his former 
commands, and which on this occasion gave the greater offence, 
since the manner of Agesilaus was both courteous and simple 
in a peculiar degree.! 

The thirty Spartan counsellors, over whom Lysander had 
been named to preside, finding themselves neither consulted 
by him, nor solicited by others, were deeply dissatisfied. Their 
complaints helped to encourage Agesilaus, who was still more 
keenly wounded in his own personal dignity, to put forth a 
resolute and imperious strength of will, such as he had not 
before been known to possess. He successively rejected every 
petition preferred to him by or through Lysander ; a systematic 
purpose, which, though never formally announced,” was pre- 
sently discerned by the petitioners, by the Thirty, and by 
Lysander himself. The latter thus found himself not merely 
disappointed in all his calculations, but humiliated. to excess, 
though without any tangible ground of complaint. He was 
forced to warn his partisans, that his intervention was an injury 
and not a benefit to them ; that they must desist from obsequi- 
ous attentions to him, and must address themselves directly to 
Agesilaus. With that prince he also remonstrated on his own 
account—“ Truly, Agesilaus, you know how to degrade your 
friends.” —“ Ay, to be sure (was the reply), those among them 
who want to appear greater than I am; but such as seek to 
uphold me, I should be ashamed if I did not know how to 


to afterwards. Lysander was sent out again as commander in 403 B.c. It 
is possible indeed, that he may have been again sent out as nominal 
secretary to some other person named as commander. 

1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7. 

2 The sarcastic remarks which Plutarch ascribes to Agesilaus, calling 
Lysander ‘‘my meat-distributor” (xpeodairyy), are not warranted by Xeno- 
phon, and seem not to be probable under the circumstances (ane 
Lysand. c. 23; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 8). 
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repay with due honour.”—Lysander was constrained to admit 
the force of this reply, and to request, as the only means of 
escape from present and palpable humiliation, that he might be 
sent on some mission apart ; engaging to serve faithfully in 
whatever duty he might be employed.! 

This proposition, doubtless even more agreeable to Agesilaus 
than to himself, being readily assented to, he was despatched 


-on a mission to the Hellespont. Faithful to his engagement of 


forgetting past offences and serving with zeal, he found means to 
gain over a Persian grandee named Spithridatés, who had re- 
ceived some offence from Pharnabazus. Spithridatés revolted 
openly, carrying a regiment of 200 horse to join Agesilaus ; 
who was thus enabled to inform himself fully about the satrapy 
of Pharnabazus, comprising the territory called Phrygia in the 
neighbourhood of the Propontis and the Hellespont.’ 

The army under Tissaphernés had been already powerful 
at the moment when his timidity induced him to conclude 
the first armistice with Derkyllidas. But additional reinforce- 
ments received since the conclusion of the second and more 
recent armistice, had raised him to such an excess of confi- 
dence, that even before the stipulated three months had ex- 
pired, he sent to insist on the immediate departure of Agesilaus 
from Asia, and to proclaim war forthwith, if such departure 
were delayed. While this message, accompanied by formidable 
reports of the satrap’s force, filled the army at Ephesus with 
mingled alarm and indignation, Agesilaus accepted the. chal- 
lenge with cheerful readiness; sending word back that he 
thanked the satrap for perjuring himself in so flagrant a man- 
ner, as to set the gods against him and ensure their favour to 
the Greek side.? Orders were forthwith given, and contingents 
summoned from the Asiatic Greeks, for a forward movement 
southward, to cross the Mzander, and attack Tissaphernés in 
Karia, where he usually resided. The cities on the route were 
required to provide magazines, so that Tissaphernés, fully 
anticipating attack in this direction, caused his infantry to cross 
into Karia, for the purpose of acting on the defensive; while 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 7-10; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7, 8; Plutarch, 
Lysand. c. 23. 

It is remarkable that in the Opusculum of Xenophon, a special Panegyric 
called Agesilaus, not a word is said about this highly characteristic pro- 
ceeding between Agesilaus and Lysander at Ephesus; nor indeed is the 
name of Lysander once mentioned. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 10. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 11, 12; Xen. Agesil. i. 12-14; Plutarch, Agesil. 
Cc. 9. 
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he kept his numerous cavalry in the plain of the Meander, 
with a view to overwhelm Agesilaus, who had no cavalry, in his 
march over that level territory towards the Karian hills and 
rugged ground. 

But the Lacedzemonian king, having put the enemy on this false 
scent, suddenly turned his march northward towards Phrygia and 
the satrapy of Pharnabazus. Tissaphernés took no pains to aid 
his brother satrap, who on his side had made few preparations for 
defence. Accordingly Agesilaus, finding little or no resistance, 
took many towns and villages, and collected abundance of pro- 
visions, plunder, and slaves. Profiting by the guidance of the 
revolted Spithridatés, and marching as little as possible over the 
plains, he carried on lucrative and unopposed incursions as far 
as the neighbourhood of Daskylium, the residence of the satrap 
himself near the Propontis. Near the satrapic residence, how- 
ever, his small body of cavalry, ascending an eminence, came 
suddenly upon an equal detachment of Persian cavalry, under 
Rhathinés and Bagzeus; who attacked them vigorously, and 
drove them back with some loss, until they were protected by 
Agesilaus himself coming up with the hoplites. The effect of 
such a check (and there were probably others of the same kind, 
though Xenophon does not specify them) on the spirits of the 
army was discouraging. On the next morning, the sacrifices 
being found unfavourable for farther advance, Agesilaus gave 
orders for retreating towards the sea. He reached Ephesus 
about the close of autumn ; resolved to employ the winter in 
organising a more powerful cavalry, which experience proved 
to be indispensable.! 

This autumnal march through Phrygia was more lucrative 
than glorious. Yet it enables Xenophon to bring to view 
different merits of his hero Agesilaus ; in doing which he ex- 
hibits to us ancient warfare and Asiatic habits on a very painful 
side. In common both with Kallikratidas and Lysander, 
though not with the ordinary Spartan commanders, Agesilaus 
was indifferent to the acquisition of money for himself. But 
he was not the less anxious to enrich his friends, and would 
sometimes connive at unwarrantable modes of acquisition for 
their benefit. Deserters often came in to give information of 
rich prizes or valuable prisoners ; which advantages, if he had 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 13-15; Xen. Agesil. i. 23. Emel weévror ovd& ev 7H 
Spuvyla ava 7a media edvvaro orpareverbau, did Thy PapyahaCou immetar, &e. 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9. 

These military operations of Agesilaus are loosely adverted to in the pay 
part of c. 79 of the fourteenth Book of Diodorus. 
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chosen, he might have appropriated to himself. But he 
made it a practice to throw both the booty and the honour 
in the way of some favourite officer; just as we have seen 
(in a former chapter), that Xenophon himself was allowed 
by the army to capture Asidatés and enjoy a large portion of 
his ransom.1 Again, when the army in the course of its march 
was at a considerable distance from the sea, and appeared to 


be advancing farther inland, the authorised auctioneers, whose 


province it was to sell the booty, found the buyers extremely 
slack. It was difficult to keep or carry what was bought, and 
opportunity for resale did not seem at hand. Agesilaus, while 
he instructed the auctioneers to sell upon credit, without insist- 
ing on ready money—at the same time gave private hints to a 
few friends that he was very shortly about to return to the sea. 
The friends thus warned, bidding for the plunder on credit and 
purchasing at low prices, were speedily enabled to dispose of it 
again at a seaport, with large profits.? 

We are not surprised to hear that such lucrative graces pro- 
cured for Agesilaus many warm admirers ; though the eulogies 
of Xenophon ought to have been confined to another point in 
his conduct, now to be mentioned. Agesilaus, while securing 
for his army the plunder of the country over which he carried 
his victorious arms, took great pains to prevent both cruelty 
and destruction of property. When any town surrendered to 
him on terms, his exactions were neither ruinous nor grossly 
humiliating. Amidst all the plunder realised, too, the most 
valuable portion was, the adult natives of both sexes, hunted 
down and brought in by the predatory light troops of the army, 
to be soldas slaves. Agesilaus was vigilant in protecting these 
poor victims from ill-usage ; inculcating upon his soldiers the 
duty, “not of punishing them like wrong-doers, but simply of 
keeping them under guard as men.” 4 It was the practice of 
the poorer part of the native population often to sell their little 
children for exportation to travelling slave-merchants, from in- 


ability to maintain them. The children thus purchased, if they 


promised to be handsome, were often mutilated, and fetched 
large prices as eunuchs, to supply the large demand for the 


1 Xen. Agesil. i. 19; Xen. Anabas. vii. 8, 20-23; Plutarch, Reipub. 
Gerend. Precept. p. 809 B. See above, chapter lxxii. of this History. 

2 Xen, Agesil. i. 18. mdyres maumAndh xphuara traSov. 

® Xen. Agesil. i. 20-22. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 19; Xen. Agesil. i. 28. robs trd rv Anotay 
GrtoKowévous BapBdpous. 

So the word Anerfs, used in reference to the fleet, means the commander 
of a predatory vessel or privateer (Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, 30). 
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harems and religious worship of many Asiatic towns. But in 
their haste to get out of the way of a plundering army, these 
slave-merchants were forced often to leave by the way-side the 
little children whom they had purchased, exposed to the wolves, 
the dogs, or starvation. In this wretched condition, they were 
found by Agesilaus on his march. His humane disposition 
prompted him to see them carried to a place of safety, where 
he gave them in charge of those old natives whom age and 
feebleness had caused to be left behind as not worth carrying 
off. Bysuch active kindness, rare indeed in a Grecian general, 
towards the conquered, he earned the gratitude of the captives, 
and the sympathies of every one around.! 

This interesting anecdote, imparting a glimpse of the ancient 
world in reference to details which Grecian historians rarely 
condescend to unveil, demonstrates the compassionate dis- 
position of Agesilaus. We find in conjunction with it another 
anecdote, illustrating the Spartan side of his character. The 


1 Xen. Agesil. i. 21. Kal moAAduis pev mponydpeve Tols orparidrats 
TovsS GAtoKopmevous ph ws Gdlkous TimwpEt oat, GAN ws avOpa- 
mous bytas pudrAdocetyv. ToAAdKis 5¢ dadére petacrparomedevoiro, ei 
atoOotro KaTaAcAcibpeva Twatddpia pixpa eutdpwy (& rodAdo? 
émdrovv, 81a 7d voulCery ph Sbvacbar by pPépery avTa Kar 
Tpéperv), emeuérero nal todtwv, bmws ovykoulCorrd mot Trois 9 ad Sica 
yipas KaTaAcAcimpévols aixuaddrols mpooérartev emimedeioOat aiTar, 
as phre brd Kuvav, phe bmd Adbxwv, diapelpowro. “Qore ob pdvov of 
muvOavepuevor Tara, GAAG Kal abrod of GAtoKduevot, edueveis adt@ eyl-yvorro. 

Herodotus affirms that the Thracians also sold their children for export- 
ation—mwredor Ta Téxva én’ éfarywyh (Herod. v. 6): compare Philostratus, 
Vit. Apollon. viii. 7-12, p. 346; and ch. xvi. of this History. 

Herodotus mentions the Chian merchant Panionius (like the ‘* Mtyleneus 
mango” in Martial—‘‘ Sed Mitylenzei roseus mangonis ephebus” Martial, 
vii. 79)—as having conducted on a large scale the trade of purchasing boys, 
looking out for such as were handsome, to supply the great demand in the 
East for eunuchs, who were supposed to make better and more attached 
servants. Herodot. viii. 105. dxws yap erhoaro (Panionius) matdas efdeos 
eraupéevous, extduvwv, ayiwewy embrce és Sdpdis te Kal “Epemov Xpnuatwv 
MeydAwy’ mapa yap rotor BapBdpotot Tiumrepol eiat of edvodxo1, mlartos 
elvexa ths maons, Tov évopxiwy. Boys were necessary, as the operation 
was performed in childhood or youth—maides éxrouta: (Herodot. vi. 6-32; 
compare iii. 48). The Babylonians, in addition to their large pecuniary 
tribute, had to furnish to the Persian court annually 500 maidas éxroutas 
(Herodot. iii. 92). For some further remarks on the preference of the 
Persians both for the persons and the services of edvodxot, see Dio Chry- 
sostom. Orat. xxi. p. 270; Xenoph. Cyropeed. vii. 5, 61-65. Hellanikus 
(Fr. 169, ed. Didot) affirmed that the Persians had derived both the persons 
so employed, and the habit of employing them, from the Babylonians. 

When Mr. Hanway was travelling near the Caspian, among the Kalmucks, 
little children of two or three years of age, were often tendered to him for 
sale, at two rubles per head (Hanway’s Travels, ch. xvi. pp. 65, 66). 
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prisoners who had been captured during the expedition were 
brought to Ephesus, and sold during the winter as slaves for 
the profit of the army. Agesilaus—being then busily employed 
in training his troops to military efficiency, especially for the 
cavalry service during the ensuing campaign—thought it advis- 
able to impress them with contempt for the bodily capacity and 
prowess of the natives. He therefore directed the heralds who 
“conducted the auction, to put the prisoners up to sale in a state 
of perfect nudity. To have the body thus exposed, was a thing 
never done, and even held disgraceful, by the native Asiatics ; 
while among the Greeks, the practice was universal for purposes 
of exercise—or at least had become universal during the last 
two or three centuries—for we are told that originally the Asiatic 
feeling on this point had prevailed throughout Greece. It was 
one of the obvious differences between Grecian and Asiatic 
customs !—that in the former, both the exercises of the pale- 
stra, as well as the matches in the solemn games, required 
competitors of every rank to contend naked. Agesilaus him- 
self stripped thus habitually; Alexander prince of Macedon 
had done so, when he ran at the Olympic stadium 2—also the 
combatants out of the great family of the Diagorids of Rhodes, 
when they gained their victories in the Olympic pankratium— 
and all those other noble pugilists, wrestlers, and runners, 
descended from gods and heroes, upon whom Pindar pours 
forth his complimentary odes. 

On this occasion at Ephesus, Agesilaus gave special orders 
to put up the Asiatic prisoners to auction naked ; not at all by 
way of insult, but in order to exhibit to the eye of the Greek 
soldier who contemplated them, how much he gained by his own 
bodily training and frequent exposure—and how inferior was 
the condition of men whose bodies never felt the sun or wind. 
They displayed a white skin, plump and soft limbs, weak and 
undeveloped muscles, like men accustomed to be borne in 
carriages instead of walking or running; from whence we in- 
directly learn that many of them were men in wealthy circum- 
stances. And the purpose of Agesilaus was completely 
answered; since his soldiers, when they witnessed such 
evidences of bodily incompetence, thought that ‘the enemies 

' against whom they had to contend were not more formidable 


1 Herodot. i. 10, mapa yap Tota. Avdoto1, oxeddy Se mapa Toot %AAoot 
BapBdporc, Kad tvdpa spOjvar yuurdr, és aioxtyny weydrny pépet. Compare 
Thucyd. i. 6; Plato, Republic, v. 3, p. 452 D. 

2 Herodot. v. 22. 
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than women.”! Such,a method of illustrating the difference 
between good and bad physical training would hardly have 
occurred to any one except a Spartan, brought up under the 
Lykurgean rules. 

While Agesilaus thus brought home to the vision of his 
soldiers the inefficiency of untrained bodies, he kept them 
throughout the winter under hard work and drill, as well in 
the palestra as in arms, A force of cavalry was still wanting. 
To procure it, he enrolled all the richest Greeks in the various 
Asiatic towns, as conscripts to serve on horseback; giving 
each of them leave to exempt himself, however, by providing a 
competent substitute and equipment—man, horse, and arms.” 
Before the commencement of spring, an adequate force of 
cavalry was thus assembled at Ephesus, and put into tolerable 
exercise. Throughout the whole winter, that city became a 
place of arms, consecrated to drilling and gymnastic exercises. 
On parade as well as in the palzstra, Agesilaus himself was 
foremost in setting the example of obedience and hard work. 
Prizes were given to the diligent and improving, among hop- 
lites, horsemen, and light troops; while the armourers, braziers, 
leather-cutters, &c., all the various artisans whose trade lay in 
muniments of war, were in the fullest employment. “It was a 
sight full of encouragement (says Xenophon, who was doubt- 
less present and took part in it), to see Agesilaus and the 
soldiers leaving the gymnasium, all with wreaths on their heads ; 
and marching to the temple of Artemis to dedicate their 
wreaths to the goddess.” 8 

Before Agesilaus was in condition to begin his military 
operations for the spring, the first year of his command had 
passed over. Thirty fresh counsellors reached Ephesus from 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 19. ‘Hyodmevos 5 kal +d Katappovely tar 
moreulov pounv rivd éuBddrrew mpds Td pdxeoOat, mpoeiwe Tots Khpvét, 
Tous bd TaY AnoTay aAtcKouevovs BapBdpovs yuuvols mwAciv. ‘Opayres 
ody of otpati@ra: Aevxods perv, dla Td undéToTE ExkdETOaL, padakovs 
d& nad dardvous, 51d 7d Ged em’ dxnuaTwv clvar, evduiocav, odder Siolcew 
Tov méAeuov # ei yuvartd Séor wdxerOa. 

Xen. Agesil. i. 28—where he has it—mlovas 8¢ kal Gmdvous, dia 7d ded 
én’ dxnuatwv elvat (Polyzenus, ii. 1, 5; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9). 

Frontinus (i. 18) recounts a proceeding somewhat similar on the part of 
Gelon, after his great victory over the Carthaginians at Himera in Sicily :— 
**Gelo Syracusarum tyrannus, bello adversus Poenos suscepto, cum multos 
cepisset, infirmissimum quemque preecipue ex auxiliaribus, qui nigerrimi 
erant, nudatum in conspectu suorum produxit, ut persuaderet contemnendos.” 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 15; Xen. Agesil. i. 23. Compare what is related 
about Scipio Africanus—Livy, xxix. I. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 17, 18; Xen. Agesil. i. 26, 27. 
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Sparta, superseding the first thirty under Lysander, who all 
went home forthwith, The army was now not only more 
numerous, but better trained, and more systematically arranged, 
than in the preceding campaign. Agesilaus distributed the 
various divisions under the command of different members of 
the new Thirty ; the cavalry being assigned to Xenoklés, the 
Neodamode hoplites to Skythés, the Cyreians to Herippidas, 
the Asiatic contingents to Migdon. He then gave out that 
he should march straight against Sardis. Nevertheless Tissa- 
phernés, who was in that place, construing this proclamation as 
a feint, and believing that the real march would be directed 
against Karia, disposed his cavalry in the plain of the Mzeander 
as he had done in the preceding campaign ; while his infantry 
were sent still farther southward within the Karian frontier. 
On this occasion, however, Agesilaus marched as he had 
announced, in the direction of Sardis. For three days he 
plundered the country without seeing an enemy; nor was it 
until the fourth day that the cavalry of Tissaphernés could be 
summoned back to oppose him; the infantry being even yet at 
a distance. On reaching the banks of the river Paktélus, the 
Persian cavalry found the Greek light troops dispersed for the 
purpose of plunder, attacked them by surprise, and drove them 
in with considerable loss. Presently however Agesilaus him- 
self came up, and ordered his cavalry to charge, anxious to 
bring on a battle before the Persian infantry could arrive in the 
field. In efficiency, it appears, the Persian cavalry was a full 
match for his cavalry, and in number apparently superior. 
But when he brought up his infantry, and caused his peltasts 
and younger hoplites to join the cavalry in a vigorous attack— 
victory soon declared on his side. The Persians were put to 
flight and many of them drowned in the Paktdélus. Their 
camp too was taken, with a valuable booty ; including several 
camels, which Agesilaus afterwards took with him into Greece. 
This success ensured to him the unopposed mastery of all the 
territory round Sardis. He carried his ravages to the very 
gates of that city, plundering the gardens and ornamented 
ground, proclaiming liberty to those within, and defying 
_ Tissaphernés to come out and fight.? 
1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 21-24; Xen. Agesil. i. 32, 33; Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 10. 

Diodorus (xiv. 80) professes to describe this battle ; but his description is 
hardly to be reconciled with that of Xenophon, which is better authority. 
. Among other points of difference, Diodorus affirms that the Persians had 


50,000 infantry ; and Pausanias also states (ili. 9, 3) that the number of 
Persian infantry in this battle was greater than had ever been got together 
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The career of that timid and treacherous satrap now ap- 
proached its close. The Persians in or near Sardis loudly 
complained of him as leaving them undefended, from cowar- 
dice and anxiety for his own residence in Karia; while the 
court of Susa was now aware that the powerful reinforcement 
which had been sent to him last year, intended to drive 
Agesilaus out of Asia, had been made to achieve absolutely 
nothing. To these grounds of just dissatisfaction was added a 
court-intrigue ; to which, and to the agency of a person yet 
more worthless and cruel than himself, Tissaphernés fell a 
victim. The Queen Mother Parysatis had never forgiven him 
for having been one of the principal agents in the defeat and 
death of her son Cyrus. Her influence being now re-established 
over the mind of Artaxerxés, she took advantage of the existing 
discredit of the satrap to get an order sent down for his de- 
position and death. Tithraustés, the bearer of this order, 
seized him by stratagem at Kolossze in Phrygia, while he was 
in the bath, and caused him to be beheaded. 

The mission of Tithraustés to Asia Minor was accompanied 
by increased efforts on the part of Persia for prosecuting 
the war against Sparta with vigour, by sea as well as by land; 
and also for fomenting the anti-Spartan movement which burst 
out into hostilities this year in Greece. At first, however, 
immediately after the death of Tissaphernés, Tithraustés en- 
deavoured to open negotiations with Agesilaus; who was in 
military possession of the country round Sardis, while that city 
itself appears to have been occupied by Arizeus—probably the 
same Persian who had formerly been general under Cyrus, and 
who had now again revolted from Artaxerxés.? Tuithraustés 
took credit to the justice of the King for having punished the 
late satrap; out of whose perfidy (he affirmed) the war had 
arisen. He then summoned Agesilaus, in the King’s name, to 
evacuate Asia, leaving the Asiatic Greeks to pay their original 
tribute to Persia, but to enjoy complete autonomy, subject to 
that one condition. Had this proposition been accepted and 
executed, it would have secured these Greeks against Persian 
occupation or governors; a much milder fate for them than 
that to which the Lacedezemonians had consented in their con- 
ventions with Tissaphernés sixteen years before,® and analogous 


since the times of Darius and Xerxes. Whereas Xenophon expressly states 
that the Persian infantry had not come up, and took no part in the battle. 

1 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 23; Diodor. xiv. 80; Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 25. 

2 Xen. Hellen, iii. 14, 253 iv. 1, 27. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 18, 37, 58. 
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to the position in which the Chalkidians of Thrace had been 
placed with regard to Athens, under the peace of Nikias;1! 
subject to a fixed tribute, yet autonomous—with no other 
obligation or interference. Agesilaus replied that he had no 
power to entertain such a proposition without the authorities 
at home, whom he accordingly sent to consult. But in the 
interim he was prevailed upon by Tithraustés to conclude an 
armistice for six months, and to move out of his satrapy into 
that of Pharnabazus ; receiving a contribution of thirty talents 
towards the temporary maintenance of the army.” These 
satraps generally acted more like independent or even hostile 
princes, than co-operating colleagues ; one of the many causes 
of the weakness of the Persian empire. 

When Agesilaus had reached the neighbourhood of Kymé, 
on his march northward to the Hellespontine Phrygia, he 
received a despatch from home, placing the Spartan naval force 
in the Asiatic seas under his command, as well as the land- 
force, and empowering him to name whomsoever he chose as 
acting admiral. For the first time since the battle of Xgos- 
potami, the maritime empire of Sparta was beginning to be 
threatened, and increased efforts on her part were becoming 
requisite. Pharnabazus, going up in person to the court of 
Artaxerxés, had by pressing representations obtained a large 
subsidy for fitting out a fleet in Cyprus and Phcenicia, to act 
under the Athenian admiral Konon against the Lacedzemonians.* 
That officer—with a fleet of forty triremes, before the equip- 
ment of the remainder was yet complete—had advanced along 
the southern coast of Asia Minor to Kaunus, at the south- 
western corner of the peninsula, on the frontier of Karia and 
Lykia. In this port he was besieged by the Lacedzemonian 
fleet of 120 triremes under Pharax. But a Persian reinforce- 
ment strengthened the fleet of Konon to eighty sail, and put 
the place out of danger; so that, Pharax, desisting from the 
siege, retired to Rhodes. 

The neighbourhood of Konon, however, who was now with 
his fleet of eighty sail near the Chersonesus of Knidus, em- 
boldened the Rhodians to revolt from Sparta. It was at 
Rhodes that the general detestation of the Lacedzemonian 
empire, disgraced in so many different cities by the local Dekar- 
chies and by the Spartan harmosts, first manifested itself. And 


1 Thucyd. v. 18, 5. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 26; Diodor. xiv. 80. éfaunvialas dvoxds. 
3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 27. 

4 Diodor. xiv. 39; Justin, vi. 1. 
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such was the ardour of the Rhodian population, that their revolt 
took place while the fleet of Pharax was (in part at least) actually 
in the harbour, and they drove him out of it.) Konon, whose 
secret encouragements had helped to excite this insurrection, 
presently sailed to Rhodes with his fleet, and made the island 
his main station. It threw into his hands an unexpected adyan- 
tage ; for a numerous fleet of vessels arrived there shortly after- 
wards, sent by Nephereus the native king of Egypt (which was 
in revolt against the Persians) with marine stores and grain to 
the aid of the Lacedeemonians. Not having been apprised of 
the recent revolt, these vessels entered the harbour of Rhodes 
as if it were still a Lacedeemonian island; and their cargoes 
were thus appropriated by Konon and the Rhodians.? 

In recounting the various revolts of the dependencies of 
Athens which took place during the Peloponnesian war, I had 
occasion to point out more than once that all of them took 
place not merely in the absence of any Athenian force, but 
even at the instigation (in most cases) of a present hostile force 
—by the contrivance of a local party—and without privity or 
previous consent of the bulk of the citizens. The present 
revolt of Rhodes, forming a remarkable contrast on all these 
points, occasioned the utmost surprise and indignation among 
the Lacedzemonians. They saw themselves about to enter 
upon a renewed maritime war, without that aid which they 
had reckoned on receiving from Egypt, and with aggravated 
uncertainty in respect to their dependencies and tribute. It 
was under this prospective anxiety that they took the step of 
nominating Agesilaus to the command of the fleet as well as 
of the army, in order to ensure unity of operations ;° though a 
distinction of functions, which they had hitherto set great value 
upon maintaining, was thus broken down—and though the 
two commands had never been united in any king before 
Agesilaus.4 Pharax, the previous admiral, was recalled.> 


1 Diodor. xiv. 79. ‘Pddv01 Se éxBadrdvres Tov Tay TleAomovynolwy ardrov, 
améornoay dad Aakedamoviwrv, cal troy Kéywva mpocedétavto peta Tov 
orédov mwaytds eis Thy wéAw. 

Compare Androtion apud Pausaniam, vi. 7, 2. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 79 ; Justin (vi. 2) calls this native Egyptian king Hercynion. 

It seems to have been the uniform practice, for the corn-ships coming 
from Egypt to Greece to halt at Rhodes (Demosthen. cont. Dionysodor. 
p. 1285: compare Herodot. ii. 182). 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 27. 

4 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 10; Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6, 22. 

> The Lacedeemonian named Pharax, mentioned by Theopompus (Fragm. . 
218, ed. Didot: compare Athenczeus, xii. p. 536) as a profligate and extrava- 
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But the violent displeasure of the Lacedzmonians against 
the revolted Rhodians was still better attested by another 
proceeding. Among all the great families at Rhodes, none 
were more distinguished than the Diagoride. Its members 
were not only generals and high political functionaries in their 
native island, but had attained even Pan-Hellenic celebrity by 
an unparalleled series of victories at the Olympic and other 
great solemnities. Dorieus, a member of this family, had 
gained the victory in the pankration at Olympia on three 
successive solemnities. He had obtained seven prizes in the 
Nemean, and eight in the Isthmian games. He had carried 
off the prize at one Pythian solemnity without a contest—no 
one daring to stand up against him in the fearful struggle of 
the pankration. As a Rhodian, while Rhodes was a subject- 
ally of Athens during the Peloponnesian war, he had been so 
pronounced in his attachment to Sparta as to draw on himself 
a sentence of banishment; upon which he had retired to 
Thurii, and had been active in hostility to Athens after the 
Syracusan catastrophe. Serving against her in ships fitted out 
at his own cost, he had been captured in 407 B.c. by the 
Athenians and brought in as prisoner to Athens. By the 
received practice of war in that day, his life was forfeited ; 
and over and above such practice, the name of Dorieus was 
peculiarly odious to the Athenians. But when they saw before 
the public assembly a captive enemy, of heroic lineage as well as 
of unrivalled athletic majesty and renown, their previous hatred 
was so overpowered by sympathy and admiration, that they 
liberated him by public vote, and dismissed him unconditionally. 

This interesting anecdote, which has already been related in 
my sixty-fourth chapter, is here again noticed as a contrast to 
the treatment which the same Dorieus now underwent from 
the Lacedzemonians. What he had been doing since, we do 
not know; but at the time when Rhodes now revolted from 
Sparta, he was not only absent from the island, but actually 
in or near Peloponnesus. Such however was the wrath of the 
Lacedzemonians against Rhodians generally, that Dorieus was 
seized by their order, brought to Sparta, and there condemned 


gant person, is more probably an officer who served under Dionysius in 
Sicily and Italy, about forty years after the revolt of Rhodes. The difference 
of time appears so great, that we must probably suppose two different men 
bearing the same name. 

1 Xen. Hellen. i. 5, 19. 

Compare a similar instance of merciful dealing, on the part of the Syracusan 
assembly, towards the Sikel prince Duketius (Diodor. xi. 92). 
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and executed.!_ It seems hardly possible that he can have had 
any personal concern in the revolt. Had such been the fact, 
he would have been in the island—or would at least have 
taken care not to be within the reach of the Lacedzemonians 
when the revolt happened. Perhaps however other members 
of the Diagoridz, his family, once so much attached to Sparta, 
may have taken part in it; for we know, by the example of the 
Thirty at Athens, that the Lysandrian Dekarchies and Spartan 
harmosts made themselves quite as formidable to oligarchical 
as to democratical politicians, and it is very conceivable that 
the Diagoride may have become less philo-Laconian in their 
politics. 

This extreme difference in the treatment of the same man 
by Athens and by Sparta raises instructive reflections. It 
exhibits the difference both between Athenian and Spartan 
sentiment, and between the sentiment of a multitude and that 
of a few. The grand and sacred personality of the Hieronike 
Dorieus, when exhibited to the senses of the Athenian multi- 
tude—the spectacle of a man in chains before them, who had 
been proclaimed victor and crowned on so many solemn 
occasions before the largest assemblages of Greeks ever 
brought together—produced an overwhelming effect upon their 
emotions ; sufficient not only to efface a strong pre-established 
antipathy founded on active past hostility, but to countervail a 
just cause of revenge, speaking in the language of that day. 
But the same appearance produced no effect at all on the 
Spartan Ephors and Senate ; not sufficient even to hinder them 
from putting Dorieus to death, though he had given them no 
cause for antipathy or revenge, simply as a sort of retribution 
for the revolt of the island. Now this difference depended 
partly upon the difference between the sentiment of Athenians 
and Spartans, but partly also upon the difference between the 
sentiment of a multitude and that of a few. Had Dorieus 
been brought before a select judicial tribunal at Athens, 
instead of before the Athenian public assembly—or had the 
case been discussed before the assembly in his absence— 
he would have been probably condemned—conformably to 
usage, under the circumstances; but the vehement emotion 
worked by his presence upon the multitudinous spectators of 
the assembly, rendered such a course intolerable to them. It 
has been common with historians of Athens to dwell upon the 
passions of the public assembly as if it were susceptible of 
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excitement only in an angry or vindictive direction; whereas 
the truth is, and the example before us illustrates, that they 
were open-minded in one direction as well as in another, and 
that the present emotion, whatever it might be, merciful or 
sympathetic as well as resentful, was intensified by the mere 
fact of multitude. And thus, where the established rule of 
procedure happened to be cruel, there was some chance of 
moving an Athenian assembly to mitigate it in a particular 
case, though the Spartan Ephors or Senate would be inexorable 
in carrying it out—if indeed they did not, as seems probable 
in the case of Dorieus, actually go beyond it in rigour. 

While Konon and the Rhodians were thus raising hostilities 
against Sparta by sea, Agesilaus, on receiving at Kymé the 
news of his nomination to the double command, immediately 
despatched orders to the dependent maritime cities and islands, 
requiring the construction and equipment of new triremes. 
Such was the influence of Sparta, and so much did the local 
governments rest upon its continuance, that these requisitions 
were zealously obeyed. Many leading men incurred consider- 
able expense, from desire to acquire his favour; so that a fleet 
of 120 new triremes was ready by the ensuing year. Agesilaus, 
naming his brother-in-law Peisander to act as admiral, sent 
him to superintend the preparations ; a brave young man, but 
destitute both of skill and experience.! 

Meanwhile he himself pursued his march (about the begin- 
ning of autumn) towards the satrapy of Pharnabazus—Phrygia 
south and south-east of the Propontis. Under the active 
guidance of his new auxiliary Spithridatés, he plundered the 
country, capturing some towns, and reducing others to capitu- 
late ; with considerable advantage to his soldiers. Pharnabazus, 
having no sufficient army to hazard a battle in defence of his 
satrapy, concentrated all his force near his own residence at 
Daskylium, offering no opposition, to the march of Agesilaus ; 
who was induced by Spithridatés to traverse Phrygia and enter 
Paphlagonia, in hopes of concluding an alliance with the 
Paphlagonian prince Otys. That prince, in nominal depend- 
ence on Persia, could muster the best cavalry in the Persian 
empire. But he had recently refused to obey an invitation 
from the court at Susa, and he now not only welcomed the 
appearance of Agesilaus, but concluded an alliance with him, 
strengthening him with an auxiliary body of cavalry and 
peltasts. Anxious to requite Spithridatés for his services, and 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 28, 29; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 10. 
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vehemently attached to his son, the beautiful youth Mega- 
batés—Agesilaus persuaded Otys to marry the daughter of 
Spithridatés. He even caused her to be conveyed: by sea in 
a Lacedemonian trireme—probably from Abydos to Sinépé.? 

Reinforced by the Paphlagonian auxilaries, Agesilaus prose- 
cuted the war with augmented vigour against the satrapy of 
Pharnabazus. He now approached the neighbourhood of 
Daskylium, the residence of the satrap himself, inherited from 
his father Pharnakés, who had been satrap before him. This 
was a well-supplied country, full of rich villages, embellished 
with parks and gardens for the satrap’s hunting and gratifica- 
tion: the sporting tastes of Xenophon lead him also to remark 
that there were plenty of birds for the fowler, with rivers full of 
fish.2 In this agreeable region Agesilaus passed the winter. 
His soldiers, abundantly supplied with provisions, became so 
careless, and straggled with so much contempt of their enemy, 
that Pharnabazus, with a body of 400 cavalry and two scythed 
chariots, found an opportunity of attacking 7oo of them by 
surprise; driving them back with considerable loss, until 
Agesilaus came up to protect them with the hoplites. 

This partial misfortune, however, was speedily avenged. 
Fearful of being surrounded and captured, Pharnabazus 
refrained from occupying any fixed position. He hovered 
about the country, carrying his valuable property along with 
him, and keeping his place of encampment as ‘secret as he 
could. The watchful Spithridatés, nevertheless, having obtained 
information that he was encamped for the night in the village 
of Kané, about 18 miles distant, Herippidas (one of the thirty 
Spartans) undertook a night-march with a detachment to sur- 
prise him. ‘Two thousand Grecian hoplites, the like number 
of light-armed peltasts, and Spithridatés with the Paphlagonian 
horse, were appointed to accompany him. ‘Though many of 


1 Xen. Hellen, iv. 1, 1-15. 

The negotiation of this marriage by Agesilaus is detailed in a curious and 
interesting manner by Xenophon. His conversation with Otys took place 
in the presence of the thirty Spartan counsellors, and probably in the 
presence of Xenophon himself. 

The attachment of Agesilaus to the youth Megabazus or Megabatés, is 
marked in the Hellenica (iv. 1, 6-28)—but is more strongly brought out in 
the Agesilaus of Xenophon (v. 6), and in Plutarch, Agesil. ¢. II. 

In the retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks (five years before) aicate the 
southern coast of the Euxine, a Paphlagonian prince named Korylas is 
mentioned (Xen. Anab. v. 5, 22; v. 6, 8). Whether there was more than 
one Paphlagonian prince—or whether. Otys was successor of Korylas—we 
cannot tell. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 16-33. 
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these soldiers took advantage of the darkness to evade attend- 
ance, the enterprise proved completely successful. The camp 
of Pharnabazus was surprised at break of day; his Mysian 
advanced guards were put to the sword, and he himself, with 
all his troops, was compelled to take flight with scarcely any 
resistance. All his stores, plate, and personal furniture, together 
with a large baggage-train and abundance of prisoners, fell 


‘into the hands of the victors. As the Paphlagonians under 


Spithridatés formed the cavalry of the victorious detachment, 
they naturally took more spoil and more prisoners than the 
infantry. They were proceeding to carry off their acquisitions, 
when Herippidas interfered and took everything away from 
them ; placing the entire spoil of every description under the 
charge of Grecian officers, to be sold by formal auction in a 
Grecian city ; after which the proceeds were to be distributed 
or applied by public authority. The orders of Herippidas 
were conformable to the regular and systematic proceeding of 
Grecian officers ; but Spithridatés and the Paphlagonians were 
probably justified by Asiatic practice in appropriating that 
which they had themselves captured. Moreover, the order, 
disagreeable in itself, was enforced against them with Lacede- 
monian harshness of manner,! unaccompanied by any guarantee 
that they would be allowed, even at last, a fair share of the 
proceeds. Resenting the conduct of Herippidas as combining 
injury with insult, they deserted in the night, and fled to Sardis, 
where the Persian Arizeus was in actual revolt against the 
court of Susa. This was a serious loss, and still more serious 
chagrin, to Agesilaus. He was not only deprived of valuable 
auxiliary cavalry, and of an enterprising Asiatic informant ; but 
the report would be spread that he defrauded his Asiatic allies 
of their legitimate plunder, and others would thus be deterred 
from joining him. His personal sorrow too was aggravated by 
the departure of the youth Megabazus, who accompanied his 
father Spithridatés to Sardis.? 

It was towards the close of this winter that a personal 
conference took place between Agesilaus and Pharnabazus, 
managed by the intervention of a Greek of Kyzikus named 
Apollophanés ; who was jconnected by ties of hospitality with 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 11. mixpds dv éterarths Trav kdamwévtov, &e, 

2 Xen, Hellen, iv. 1, 27; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 11. 

Since the flight of Spithridatés took place secretly by night, the scene 
which Plutarch asserts to have taken place between Agesilaus and Megabazus 


cannot have occurred on the departure of the latter, but must belong to 
some other occasion; as indeed it seems to be represented by Xenophon 
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both, and served to each as guarantee for the good faith 
of the other. We have from Xenophon, himself probably 
present, an interesting detail of this interview. Agesilaus, 
accompanied by his thirty Spartan counsellors, being the first 
to arrive at the place of appointment, all of them sat down 
upon the grass to wait. Presently came Pharnabazus, with 
splendid clothing and retinue. His attendants were beginning 
to spread fine carpets for him, when the satrap, observing how 
the Spartans were seated, felt ashamed of such a luxury for 
himself, and sat down on the grass by the side of Agesilaus. 
Having exchanged salutes, they next shook hands; after which 
Pharnabazus, who as the older of the two had been the first 
to tender his right hand, was also the first to open the con- 
versation. Whether he spoke Greek well enough to dispense 
with the necessity of an interpreter, we are not informed. 
“‘ Agesilaus (said he), I was the friend and ally of you 
Lacedzmonians while you were at war with Athens : I furnished 
you with money to strengthen your fleet, and fought with you 
myself ashore on horseback, chasing your enemies into the 
sea. You cannot charge me with ever having played you false, 
like Tissaphernés, either by word or deed. Yet after this 
behaviour, I am now reduced by you to such a condition, 
that I have not a dinner in my own territory, except by picking 
up your leavings, like the beasts of the field. I see the fine 
residences, parks, and hunting-grounds, bequeathed to me by 
my father, which formed the charm of my life, cut up or burnt 
down by you. Is this the conduct of men mindful of favours 
received, and eager to requite them? Pray answer me this 
question ; for perhaps I have yet to learn what is holy and just.” 
The thirty Spartan counsellors were covered with shame 
by this emphatic appeal. They all held their peace; while 
Agesilaus, after a long pause, at length replied—“ You are 
aware, Pharnabazus, that in Grecian cities, individuals become 
private friends and guests of each other. Such guests, if the 
cities to which they belong go to war, fight with each other, 
and sometimes by accident even kill each other, each in behalf 
of his respective city. So then it is that we, being at war with 
your king, are compelled to hold all his dominions as enemy’s 
land. But in regard to you, we would pay any price to become 
your friends. I do not invite you to accept us as masters, in 
place of your present master; I ask you to become our ally, 
and to enjoy your own property as a freeman—bowing before 
no man and acknowledging no master. Now freedom is in 
itself a possession of the highest value. But this is not all. — 
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We do not call upon you to be a freeman, and yet poor. We 
offer you our alliance, to acquire fresh territory, not for the 
king, but for yourself; by reducing those who are now your 
fellow-slaves to become your subjects. Now tell me—if you 
thus continue a freeman and become rich, what can you want 
further to make you a thoroughly prosperous man?” 

‘J will speak frankly to you in reply (said Pharnabazus). If 
the king shall send any other general, and put me under him, 
I shall willingly become your friend and ally. But if he 
imposes the duty of command on me, so strong is the point of 
honour, that I shall continue to make war upon you to the best 
of my power. Expect nothing else.” 1 

Agesilaus, struck with this answer, took his hand and said— 
“Would that with such high-minded sentiments you cou/d 
become our friend! At any rate, let me assure you of this— 
that I will immediately quit your territory ; and for the future, 
even should the war continue, I will respect both you and all 
your property, as long as I can turn my arms against any other 
Persians.” 

Here the conversation closed; Pharnabazus mounted his 
horse, and rode away. His son by Parapita, however—at that 
time still a handsome youth—lingered behind, ran up to 
Agesilaus, and exclaimed—‘“ Agesilaus, I make you my guest.” 
“TI accept it with all my heart”—was the answer. ‘‘ Remember 
me by this”—rejoined the young Persian—putting into the 
hands of Agesilaus the fine javelin which he carried. The 
latter immediately took off the ornamental trappings from the 
horse of his secretary Idzeus, and gave them as a return present, 
upon which the young man rode away with them, and rejoined 
his father.? 

There is a touching interest and emphasis in this interview 
as described by Xenophon, who here breathes into his tame 
Hellenic chronicle something ofthe romantic spirit of the 
Cyropedia. The pledges exchanged between Agesilaus and 
the son of Pharnabazus were not forgotten by either. The 
latter—being in after-days impoverished and driven into exile 
by his brother, during the absence of Pharnabazus in Egypt— 


was compelled to take refuge in Greece; where Agesilaus 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 37. “Eav perros pot Thr &pxnv mpoordrrn, To.ovrdy 
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Compare about giAetiula, Herodot. iii. 53. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 29-41; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 13, 143; Xen. 
Agesil. iii. 5. 
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provided him with protection and a home, and even went so 
far as to employ influence in favour of an Athenian youth, to 
whom the son of Pharnabazus was attached. This Athenian 
youth had outgrown the age and size of the boy-runners in 
the Olympic stadium; nevertheless Agesilaus, by strenuous 
personal interference, overruled the reluctance of the Eleian 
judges, and prevailed upon them to admit him as a competitor 
with the other boys.!. The stress laid by Xenophon upon this 
favour illustrates the tone of Grecian sentiment, and shows us 
the variety of objects which personal ascendency was used to 
compass. Disinterested in regard to himself, Agesilaus was 
unscrupulous both in promoting the encroachments, and 
screening the injustices, of his friends.2 The unfair privilege 
which he procured for this youth, though a small thing in 
itself, could hardly fail to offend a crowd of spectators familiar 
with the established conditions of the stadium, and to expose 
the judges to severe censure. 

Quitting the satrapy of Pharnabazus—which was now pretty 
well exhausted, while the armistice concluded with Tithraustés 
must have expired—Agesilaus took up his camp near the 
temple of Artemis, at Astyra in the plain of Thébé (in the 
region commonly known as Afolis), near the Gulf of Elzeus. 
He here employed himself in bringing together an increased 
number of troops, with a view to penetrate farther into the 
interior of Asia Minor during the summer. Recent events had 
greatly increased the belief entertained by the Asiatics in his 
superior strength ; so that he received propositions from various 
districts in the interior, inviting his presence, and expressing 
anxiety to throw off the Persian yoke. He sought also to 
compose the dissensions and misrule which had arisen out of 
the Lysandrian Dekarchies in the Greco-Asiatic cities, avoiding 
as much as possible sharp inflictions of death or exile. How 
much he achieved in this direction, we cannot tell §—nor can 
it have been possible, indeed, to achieve much, without dis- 
missing the Spartan harmosts and lessening the political power 
of his own partisans ; neither of which he did. 

His plans were now all laid for penetrating farther than ever 
into the interior, and for permanent conquest, if possible, of 
the western portion of Persian Asia. What he would have 


- 1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 40. mdr’ émolnoev, bras by 8 éxeivov eyxpibeln 
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2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 5-13. 
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permanently accomplished towards this scheme, cannot be 
determined ; for his aggressive march was suspended by a 
summons home, the reason of which will appear in the next 
chapter. 

Meanwhile Pharnabazus had been called from his satrapy to 
go and take the command of the Persian fleet in Kilikia and 
the south of Asia Minor, in conjunction with Konon. Since 

“the revolt of Rhodes from the Lacedzemonians (in the summer 
of the preceding year 395 B.C.), that active Athenian had 
achieved nothing. The burst of activity, produced by the first 
visit of Pharnabazus at the Persian court, had been paralysed 
by the jealousies of the Persian commanders, reluctant to serve 
under a Greek—by peculation of officers who embezzled the 
pay destined for the troops—by mutiny in the fleet from 
absence of pay—and by the many delays arising while the 
satraps, unwilling to spend their own revenues in the war, 
waited for orders and remittances from court.! Hence Konon 
had been unable to make any efficient use of his fleet, during 
those months when the Lacedzemonian fleet was increased to 
nearly double its former number. At length he resolved— 
seemingly at the instigation of his countrymen at home? as 
well as of Euagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, and through 
the encouragement of Ktésias, one of the Grecian physicians 
resident at the Persian court—on going himself into the 
interior to communicate personally with Artaxerxés. Landing 
on the Kilikian coast, he crossed by land to Thapsakus on the 
Euphratés (as the Cyreian army had marched), from whence 
he sailed down the river in a boat to Babylon. It appears that 
he did not see Artaxerxés, from repugnance to that ceremony 
of prostration which was required from all who approached the 
royal person. But his messages, transmitted through Ktésias 
and others—with his confident engagement to put down the - 
maritime empire of Sparta and counteract the projects of 
Agesilaus, if the Persian forces and money were put into 


1 Compare Diodor. xv. 41 ad fim. ; and Thucyd. viii. 45. 

2 Isokratés (Or. viii. de Pace, s. 82) alludes to ‘‘many embassies” as 
having been sent by Athens to the king of Persia, to protest against the 
Lacedzmonian dominion. But this mission of Konon is the only one which 

' we can verify, prior to the battle of Knidus. 

Probably Demus the son of Pyrilampés, an eminent citizen and trierarch 
of Athens, must have been one of the companions of Konon in this mission. 
He is mentioned in jan oration of Lysias as having received from the Great 
King a Lereent of a golden drinking-bowl or ¢:dA7; and I do not know on 
what other occasion he can have received it, except in this embassy (Lysias, 
Or. xix. De Bonis Aristoph. s. 27). 
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efficient action—produced a powerful effect on the mind of the 
monarch ; who doubtless was not merely alarmed at the 
formidable position of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, but also hated 
the Lacedzemonians as main agents in the aggressive enterprise 
of Cyrus. Artaxerxés not only approved his views, but made 
to him a large grant of money, and transmitted peremptory 
orders to the coast that his officers should be active in 
prosecuting the maritime war. 

What was of still greater moment, Konon was permitted to 
name any Persian whom he chose, as admiral jointly with 
himself. It was by his choice that Pharnabazus was called 
from his satrapy, and ordered to act jointly as commander of 
the fleet. This satrap, the bravest and most straightforward 
among all the Persian grandees, and just now smarting with 
resentment at the devastation of his satrapy! by Agesilaus, 
co-operated heartily with Konon. <A powerful fleet, partly 
Pheenician, partly Athenian or Grecian, was soon equipped, 
superior in number even to the newly-organised Lacedzemonian 
fleet under Peisander.? Euagoras, prince of Salamis in Cyprus, 
not only provided many triremes, but served himself personally 
on board. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 6. 

2 The measures of Konon and the transactions preceding the battle of 
Knidus, are very imperfectly known to us; but we may gather them 
generally from Diodorus, xiv. 81 ; Justin, vi. 3, 4; Cornelius Nepos, Vit. 
Conon. c. 2, 3; Ktesize Fragment. c. 62, 63, ed. Bahr. 

Isokratés (Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 165 : compare Orat. ix. (Euagor.) s. 77) 
speaks loosely as to the duration of time that the Persian fleet remained 
blocked up by the Lacedzmonians before Konon obtained his final and 
vigorous orders from Artaxerxés, unless we are to understand his ¢hree years 
as referring to the first news of outfit of ships of war in Phoenicia, brought 
to Sparta by Hérodas, as Schneider understands them ; and even then the 
statement that the Persian fleet remained moAoprotmevoy for all this time, 

* would be much exaggerated. Allowing for exaggeration, however, Isokratés 
coincides generally with the authorities above noticed. 

It would appear that Ktésias the physician obtained about this time 
permission to quit the court of Persia, and come back to Greece. Perhaps 
he may have been induced (like Demokédés of Kroton 120 years before) to 
promote the views of Konon in order to get for himself this permission. 

In the meagre abstract of Ktésias given by Photius (c. 63) mention is 
made of some Lacedzemonian envoys who were now going up to the Per- 
sian court, and were watched or detained on the way. This mission can 
hardly have taken place before the battle of Knidus; for then Agesilaus 
was in the full tide of success, and contemplating the largest plans of 
aggression against Persia. It must have taken place, I presume, after the 
battle. 

3 Tsokratés, Or. ix. (Euagoras) s. 67, Evaryépov 8 abrtéy re mapa- 
oxdvtos, Kar Tis duvduews Thy wrelorny mapacKevdoayros. Compare 
s. 83 of the same oration. Compare Pausanias, i. 3, I. 5 
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It was about the month of July, 394 B.c., that Pharnabazus 
and Konon brought their united fleet to the south-western 
corner of Asia Minor ; first probably to the friendly island of 
Rhodes, next off Loryma! and the mountain called Dorion on 
the peninsula of Knidus.?_ Peisander, with the fleet of Sparta 
and her allies, sailed out from Knidus to meet them, and both 
parties prepared for a battle. The numbers of the Lace- 
‘demonians are reported by Diodorus at eighty-five triremes ; 
those of Konon and Pharnabazus at above ninety. But 
Xenophon, without particularising the number on either side, 
seems to intimate the disparity as far greater; stating that 
the entire fleet of Peisander was considerably inferior even 
to the Grecian division under Konon, without reckoning 
the Phoenician ships under Pharnabazus.’ In spite of such 
inferiority, Peisander did not shrink from the encounter. 
Though a young man without military skill, he possessed a full 
measure of Spartan courage and pride ; moreover—since the 
Spartan maritime empire was only maintained by the assumed 
superiority of his fleet—had he confessed himself too weak to 
fight, his enemies would have gone unopposed round the 
islands to excite revolt. Accordingly he sailed forth from the 
harbour of Knidus. But when the two fleets were ranged 
opposite to each other, and the battle was about to commence 
—so manifest and alarming was the superiority of the 
Athenians and Persians, that his Asiatic allies on the left 
division, noway hearty in the cause, fled almost without striking 
a blow. Under such discouraging circumstances, he neverthe- 
less led his fleet into action with the greatest valour. But his 
trireme was overwhelmed by numbers, broken in various places 
by the beaks of the enemy’s ships, and forced back upon the 
land, together with a large portion of his fleet. Many of the 
crews jumped out and got to land, abandoning their triremes 
to the conquerors. Peisander too might have escaped in the 
same way ; but disdaining either to survive his defeat or to quit 
his ship, fell gallantly fighting aboard. The victory of Konon 


1 Diodor. xiv. 83. dvérpiBov rep) Adpupa tis Xepoovfcov. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that the word Chersonesus here (and in 
xiv. 89) does not mean the peninsula of Thrace commonly known by that 
name, forming the European side of the Hellespont—but the peninsula on 
which Knidus is situated. 

2 Pausan. vi. 3, 16. ep) KvlSov nad dpos rd Adpioy dvopaCduevor. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3,12. apvaBator, vabapxov bvra, tdy rais bowicous 
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and Pharnabazus was complete. More than half of the 
Spartan ships was either captured or destroyed, though the 
neighbourhood of the land enabled a large proportion of the 
crews to escape to Knidus, so that no great number of 
prisoners were taken.! Among the allies of Sparta, the chief 
loss of course fell upon those who were most attached to her 
cause ; the disaffected or lukewarm were those who escaped by 
flight at the beginning. 

Such was the memorable triumph of Konon at Knidus ; the 
reversal of that of Lysander at ASgospotami eleven years before. 
Its important effects will be recounted in the coming chapter. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 


FROM THE BATTLE OF KNIDUS TO THE REBUILDING OF THE 
LONG WALLS OF ATHENS 


Havinc in my last chapter carried the series of Asiatic 
events down to the battle of Knidus, in the beginning of 
August, B.C. 394, at which period war was already raging on 
the other side of the AXgean, in Greece Proper—I now take 
up the thread of events from a period somewhat earlier, to 
show how: this last-mentioned war, commonly called the 
Corinthian War, began. 

At the accession of Agesilaus to the throne, in 398 B.c., the 
power of Sparta throughout all Greece from Laconia to Thessaly, 
was greater than it had ever been, and greater than any 
Grecian state had ever enjoyed before. The burden of the 
long war against Athens she had borne in far less propor- 
tion than her allies; its fruits she had reaped exclusively for 
herself. There prevailed consequently among her allies a 
general discontent, which Thebes as well as Corinth manifested 
by refusing to take part in the recent expeditions; either of 
Pausanias against Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in 
Peireeus—or of Agis against the Eleians—or of Agesilaus 
against the Persians in Asia Minor. The Eleians were com- 
pletely humbled by the invasions of Agis. All the other cities 
in Peloponnesus, from apprehension, from ancient habit, and 
from being governed by oligarchies who leaned on Sparta for 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 10-14; Diodor. xiv. 83 ; Cornelius Nepos, Conon, 
c. 4; Justin, vi. 3. 
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support, were obedient to her authority—with the single ex- 
ception of Argos, which remained, as before, neutral and quiet, 
though in sentiment unfriendly. Athens was a simple unit in 
the catalogue of Spartan allies, furnishing her contingent, like 
the rest, to be commanded by the xenégus—or officer sent 
from Sparta for the special purpose of commanding such 
foreign contingents. 

.. In the northern regions of Greece, the advance of Spartan 
power is yet more remarkable. Looking back to the year 419 
B.C. (about two years after the peace of Nikias), Sparta had 
been so unable to protect her colony of Herakleia, in Trachis 
on the Maliac Gulf, near the strait of Thermopylae, that the 
Beeotians were obliged to send a garrison thither, in order to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of Athens. They even 
went so far as to dismiss the Lacedzemonian harmost.!_ In the 
winter of 409-408 B.c., another disaster had happened at 
Herakleia, in which the Lacedemonian harmost was slain.? 
But about 399 B.c., we find Sparta exercising an energetic 
ascendency at Herakleia, and even making that place a central 
post for keeping down the people in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Cita and a portion of Thessaly. Herippidas the Lace- 
dzemonian was sent thither to repress some factious movements, 
with a force sufficient to enable him to overawe the public 
assembly, to seize the obnoxious party in the place, and to put 
them to death, 500 in number, outside of the gates.2 Carrying 
his arms farther against the Citeeans and Trachinians in the 
neighbourhood, who had been long at variance with the Laco- 
nian colonists at Herakleia, he expelled them from their abodes, 
and forced them to migrate with their wives and children into 
Thessaly. Hence the Lacedzemonians were enabled to extend 
their influence into parts of Thessaly, and to place a harmost 
with a garrison in Pharsalus, resting upon Herakleia as a basis 
—which thus became a position of extraordinary importance 
for their dominion over the northern regions. 

With the real power of Sparta thus greatly augmented on 
land, in addition to her vast empire at sea, bringing its ample 
influx of tribute—and among cities who had not merely long 
recognised her as leader,| but had never recognised any one 
_else—it required an unusual stimulus to raise any formidable 
“hostile combination against her, notwithstanding a large spread 


? Thucyd. v. 52. 2 Xen, Hellen. i. 2, 18. 
- 8 Diodor. xiv. 38); Polyzen. ii. 21. 

4 Diodorus, wé sup.: compare xiv. 81, Tods Tpaxwious petyorvras ek 
TeV TaTpiowy md Kenebarnortas, &e, 
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of disaffection and antipathy. The stimulus came from Persia, 
from whose treasures the means had been before furnished to 
Sparta herself for subduing Athens. The news that a formid- 
able navy was fitting out in Phoenicia, which had prompted 
the expedition of Agesilaus in the spring of 396 B.c., was doubt- 
less circulated and heard with satisfaction among the Grecian 
cities unfriendly to Sparta; and the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, 
and Athens to take service under that prince—aggravated in 
the case of the Thebans by a positive offence given to him on 
the occasion of his sacrifice at Aulis—was enough to warn 
Sparta of the dangerous sentiments and tendencies by which 
she was surrounded near home. 

It was upon these tendencies that the positive instigations 
and promises of Persia were brought to bear, in the course of 
the following year; and not merely promises, but pecuniary 
supplies, with news of revived naval warfare threatening the 
insular dominion of Sparta. ‘Tithraustés, the new satrap who 
had put to death and succeeded Tissaphernés, had no sooner 
concluded the armistice mentioned above, and prevailed upon 
Agesilaus to remove his army into the satrapy of Pharnabazus, 
than he employed active measures for kindling war against 
Sparta in Greece, in order to create a necessity for the recall of 
Agesilaus out of Asia. He sent a Rhodian named Timokratés 
into Greece, as envoy to the cities most unfriendly to the 
Lacedzmonians, with a sum of fifty talents ;! directing him to — 
employ this money in gaining over the leading men in these 
cities, and to exchange solemn oaths of alliance and aid with 
Persia, for common hostility against Sparta. The island of 
Rhodes, having just revolted from the Spartan dominion, had 
admitted Konon with the Persian fleet (as I have mentioned 
in the last chapter), so that probably the Rhodian envoy was 
on a mission to Tithraustés on behalf of his countrymen. He 
was an appropriate envoy on this occasion, as having an 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 1. Wéumer Timoxpdrny roy ‘Pddioy és thy ‘EAASa, 
dovs xpuctov és mevthkovta TdAavTa apyuplov, Kal KeAevEr Teipacbal, micro 
Th peyioTa AauPdvorra, Siddvar roils mpoeornkdow ev Talis woAEowW, ep? Ere 
médrcpov ekoloew mpds Aakedatmovtous. 

Timokratés is ordered to give the money; yet not absolutely, but only 
on a certain condition, in case he should find that such condition could be 
realised ; that is, if by giving it he could procure from various leading 
Greeks sufficient assurances and guarantees that they would raise war 
‘against Sparta. As this was a matter more or less doubtful, Timokratés is 
ordered to ¢vy to give the money for this purpose. Though the construction 
of meipac@a couples it with d:déva, the sense of the word more properly 
belongs to éfofce.v—which designates the purpose to be accomplished. 
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animated interest in raising up new enemies to Sparta, and as 
being hearty in stirring up among the Thebans and Corinthians 
the same spirit which had led to the revolt of Rhodes. The 
effect which that revolt produced in alarming and exasperating 
the Spartans, has been already noticed; and we may fairly 
presume that its effect on the other side, in encouraging their 
Grecian enemies, was considerable. Timokratés visited Thebes, 
Corinth, and Argos, distributing his funds. He concluded 
engagements, on behalf of the satrap, with various leading 
men in each, putting them into communication with each 
other ; Ismenias, Androkleidas, and others in Thebes—Timo- 
laus and Polyanthés at Corinth—Kylon and others at Argos. 
It appears that he did not visit Athens; at least Xenophon 
expressly says that none of his money went there. The work- 
ing of this mission—coupled, we must recollect, with the re- 
newed naval warfare on the coast of Asia, and the promise of 
a Persian fleet against that of Sparta—was soon felt in the 
more pronounced manifestation of anti-Laconian sentiments 
in these various cities, and in the commencement of attempts 
to establish alliance between them. 

With that Laconian bias which pervades his Hellenica, Xeno- 
phon represents the coming war against Sparta, as if it had been 
brought about mainly by these bribes from Persia to the lead- 
ing men in these various cities. I have stated on more than 
one occasion, that the average public morality of Grecian indi- 
vidual politicians, in Sparta, Athens, and other cities, was not 
such as to exclude personal corruption; that it required a 
morality higher than the average, when such temptation was 
resisted—and a morality considerably higher than the average, 
if it were systematically resisted, and for a long life, as by 
Periklés and Nikias. ‘There would be nothing therefore sur- 
prising, if Ismenias and the rest had received bribes under the 
circumstances here mentioned. But it appears highly im- 
probable that the money given by Timokratés could have been 
a bribe ; that is, given privately and for the separate use of 
these leaders. It was furnished for the promotion of a certain 
public object, which could not be accomplished without heavy 
disbursements ; it was analogous to that sum of thirty talents 
which (as Xenophon himself tells us) Tithraustés had just 
given to Agesilaus, as an inducement to carry away his army 
into the satrapy of Pharnabazus (not as a present for the private 
purse of the Spartan king, but as a contribution to the wants 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 2; Pausan. iii. 9, 4; Plutarch, Artaxerxés, c. 20, 
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of the army!), or to that which the satrap Tiribazus gave to 
Antalkidas afterwards,? also for public objects. Xenophon 
affirms, that Ismenias and the rest, having received these pre- 
sents from Timokratés, accused the Lacedzmonians, and ren- 
dered them odious—each in his respective city. But it is 
certain, from his own showing, that the hatred towards them 
existed in these cities, before the arrival of Timokratés. In 
Argos, such hatred was of old standing ; in Corinth and Thebes, 
though kindled only since the close of the war, it was not the 
less pronounced. Moreover Xenophon himself informs us, 
that the Athenians, though they received none of the money,* 
were quite as ready for war as the other cities. If we therefore 
admit his statement as a matter of fact, that Timokratés gave 
private presents to various leading politicians, which is by no 
means improbable—we must dissent from the explanatory use 
which he makes of this fact, by setting it out prominently as 
the cause of the war. What these leading men would find it 
difficult to raise, was, not hatred of Sparta, but confidence and 
courage to brave the power of Sparta. And for this purpose 
the mission of Timokratés would be a valuable aid, by con- 
veying assurances of Persian co-operation and support against 
Sparta. He must have been produced publicly either before 
the people, the Senate, or at least the great body of the anti- 
Laconian party ineach city. And the money which he brought 
with him, though a portion of it may have gone in private 
presents, would serve to this party as the best warrant for the 
sincerity of the satrap. 

Whatever negotiations may have been in progress between 
the cities visited by Timokratés, no union had been brought 
about between them when the war, kindled by an accident, 
broke out as a “ Boeotian War,”® between Thebes and Sparta 
separately. Between the Opuntian Lokrians and the Phokians, 
north of Beeotia, there was a strip of disputed borderland ; 
respecting which the Phokians, imputing wrongful encroach- 
ment to the Lokrians, invaded their territory. The Lokrians, 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 26. 2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 16. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iil. 5,2. Of wey dh Sebduevor Th Xphara és Tas oikelas 
mares 5:€BaAov Tobs Aaredatpovtous’ érel 5& ravras és picos abTay mponyayor, 
suvictacay Kal Tas peylotas modes mpds GAAHAaS. 

4 Xenophon, wf sip. 

Pausanias (iii. 9, 4) names some Athenians as having received aot of the 
money. So Plutarch also, in general terms (Agesil. c. 15). 

Diodorus mentions nothing respecting either the mission or the presents 
of Timokratés. 

5 TdAeuos Bowwrixds (Diodor. xiv. 81). 
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allied with Thebes, entreated her protection; upon which a 
body of Bceotians invaded Phokis; while the Phokians on 
their side threw themselves upon Lacedzemon, invoking her aid 
against Thebes} ‘‘The Lacedzmonians (says Xenophon) 
were delighted to get a pretence for making war against the 
Thebans—haying been long angry with them on several dif- 
ferent grounds. They thought that the present was an excel- 
lent time for marching against them, and putting down their 


insolence; since Agesilaus was in full success in Asia, and 


there was no other war to embarrass them in Greece.”? The 
various grounds on which the Lacedzmonians rested their 
displeasure against Thebes, begin from a time immediately 
succeeding the close of the war against Athens, and the senti- 
ment was now both established and vehement. It was they, 
who now began the Bceotian war; not the Thebans, nor the 
bribes brought by Timokratés. 


1 Xenophon (Hellen. iii. 5, 3) says—and Pausanias (iii. 9, 4) follows him 
—that the Theban leaders, wishing to bring about a war with Sparta, and 
knowing that Sparta would not begin it, purposely incited the Lokrians to 
encroach upon this disputed border, in order that the Phokians might resent 
it, and that thus a war might be lighted up. I have little hesitation in 
rejecting this version, which I conceive to have arisen from Xenophon’s 
philo-Laconian and miso-Theban tendency, and in believing that the 
fight between the Lokrians and Phokians, as well as that between the 
Phokians and Thebans, arose without any design on the part of the latter 
to provoke Sparta. So Diodorus recounts it, in reference to the war 
between the Phokians and the Thebans ; for about the Lokrians he says 
nothing (xiv. 81). 

The subsequent events, as recounted by Xenophon himself, show that the 
Spartans were not only ready in point of force, but eager in regard to will, 
to go to war with the Thebans ; while the latter were not at all ready to go 
to war with Sparta. They had not a single ally ; for their application to 
Athens, in itself doubtful, was not made until after Sparta had declared war 
against them. 

2 Xen, Hellen. iii. 5, 5. Of pévror Aaxedaudrion Bomevot FraBor 
mpdpaciv orpatevery em) rovs @nBalous, mdrAat dpyiCduevor 
abrois, THs Te avTiAhPews THs ToD "AmdAAwVOS Sexdrns év AexeAcla, nad Tod 
em) roy TMeipaa wh CeAjoat axodrov0joa’ Yridyvto & abtovs, nal Kopw6ious 
meioat ph cvotparevey. "Aveusuvhorovto de Kal, ds OdovT’ év AdALOL Toy 
*Aynataaov ovk elwv, ka Td TeOupeva fepd ds Eppupav ard rod Bwwod' Kad bre 
ovd? eis thy *Actav ovverrpdtevoy *Aynoiddw. EAoylCoyvto 8& Kad Kaddv 
Koupdy elvat Tov eEdyewv orparidy em’ aitovs, kad madoa Tis és abrovs BBpews* 
7d te yap ev Th Acta Karas oplow exew, kparodyTos *AynoiAdov, Kad év 
TH ‘EAAGS: oddéva HAAov wéAEHOY eumoddy cpiow elvar, Compare vii. 1, 34. 

The description here given by Xenophon himself—of the past dealing 
and established sentiment between Sparta and Thebes—refutes his allegation, 


that it was the bribes brought by Timokratés to the leading Thebans which 


first blew up the hatred against Sparta ; and shows further, that Sparta did 
not need any circuitous manceuvres of the Thebans, to furnish her with a 
pretext for going to war. 
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The energetic and ambitious Lysander, who had before 
instigated the expedition of Agesilaus across the A®gean, and 
who had long hated the Thebans—was among the foremost 
advisers of the expedition now decreed by the Ephors against 
Thebes,! as well as the chief commander appointed to carry it 
into execution. He was despatched with a small force to act 
on the north of Bcoeotia. He was directed to start from 
Herakleia, the centre of Lacedemonian influence in those 
regions—to muster the Herakleots, together with the various 
dependent populations in the neighbourhood of CEta, CEtzeans, 
Malians, Aénianés, &c.—to march towards Beeotia, taking up 
the Phokians in his way—and to attack Haliartus. Under 
the walls of this town King Pausanias engaged to meet him 
on. a given day, with the native Lacedemonian force and 
the Peloponnesian allies. For this purpose, having obtained 
favourable border sacrifices, he marched forth to Tegea, and 
there employed himself in collecting the allied contingents 
from Peloponnesus.? But the allies generally were tardy and 
reluctant in the cause; while the Corinthians withheld all con- 
currence and support,3—though neither did they make any 
manifestation in favour of Thebes. 

Finding themselves thus exposed to a formidable attack on 
two sides, from Sparta at the height of her power, and from 
a Spartan officer of known ability—being moreover at the 
same time without a single ally—the Thebans resolved to 
entreat succour from Athens. A Theban embassy to Athens 
for any purpose, and especially for this purpose, was itself 
among the strongest marks of the revolution which had taken 
place in Grecian politics. The antipathy between the two 
cities had been so long and virulent, that the Thebans, at the 
close of the war, had endeavoured to induce Sparta to root out 
the Athenian population. Their conduct subsequently had 
been favourable and sympathising towards Thrasybulus in his 
struggle against the Thirty, and that leader had testified his 
gratitude by dedicating statues in the Theban Herakleion.4 
But it was by no means clear that Athens would feel herself 
called upon, either by policy or by sentiment, to assist them in 
the present emergency ; at a moment when she had no Long 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28. 

2°Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 6, 7. 

8 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 23. 

The conduct of the Corinthians here contributes again to refute the 
assertion of Xenophon about the effect of the bribes of Timokratés. 

4 Pausanias, ix. II, 4. 
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Walls, no fortifications at Peireeus, no ships, nor any protection 
against the Spartan maritime power. 

It was not until Pausanias and Lysander were both actually 
engaged in mustering their forces, that the Thebans sent to 
address the Athenian assembly. The speech of the Theban 
envoy sets forth strikingly the case against Sparta as it then 
stood. Disclaiming all concurrence with that former Theban 
_ deputy, who, without any instructions, had taken on himself to 
propose, in the Spartan assembly of allies, extreme severity 
towards the conquered Athenians—he reminded the Athenians 
that Thebes had by unanimous voice declined obeying the 
summons of the Spartans, to aid in the march against 
Thrasybulus and the Peirzeus; and that this was the first 
cause of the anger of the Spartans against her. On that 
ground then, he appealed to the gratitude of democratical 
Athens against the Lacedzmonians.. But he likewise invoked 
against them, with yet greater confidence, the aid of oligarch- 
ical Athens—or of those who at that time had stood opposed 
to Thrasybulus and the Peirzeus; for it was Sparta who, after 
having first set up the oligarchy at Athens, had afterwards 
refused to sustain it, and left its partisans to the generosity of 
their democratical opponents, by whom alone they were saved 
harmless.1_ Of course Athens was eager, if possible (so he 
presumed), to regain her lost empire ; and in this enterprise he 
tendered the cordial aid of Thebes as an ally. He pointed 
out that it was by no means an impracticable enterprise ; 
looking to the universal hatred which Sparta had now drawn 
upon herself, not less on the part of ancient allies than of prior 
enemies. The. Athenians knew by'experience that Thebes 
could be formidable as a foe: she would now show that she 
could be yet more effective as a friend, if the Athenians would 
interfere to rescue her. Moreover, she was now about to fight, 
not for Syracusans or Asiatics, but for her own preservation 
and dignity. ‘We hesitate not to affirm, men of Athens 
(concluded the Theban speaker), that what we are now: in- 
voking at your hands is a greater benefit to you than it is to 
ourselves.” 2 

Eight years had now elapsed since the archonship. of 
~ 1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5. 9 

TIoAd 8 ert MaihDov GELoDper, boot TaV év ores eyéverde, mpodt pics ém) 
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Eukleidés and the renovation of the democracy after the 
crushing visitation of the Thirty. Yet we may see, from the 
important and well-turned allusion of the Theban speaker to 
the oligarchical portion of the assembly, that the two parties 
still stood in a certain measure distinguished. Enfeebled as 
Athens had been left by the war, she had never since been 
called upon to take any decisive and emphatic vote on a 
question of foreign policy; and much now turned upon the 
temper of the oligarchical minority, which might well be 
conceived likely to play a party-game and speculate upon 
Spartan countenance. But the comprehensive amnesty de- 
creed on the re-establishment of the democratical constitution 
—and the wise and generous forbearance with which it had 
been carried out, in spite of the most torturing recollections— 
were now found to have produced their fruits. Majority and 
minority—democrats and oligarchs—were seen confounded in 
one unanimous and hearty vote to lend assistance to Thebes, 
in spite of all risk from hostility with Sparta. We cannot 
indeed doubt that this vote was considerably influenced also 
by the revolt of Rhodes, by the reappearance of Konon with a 
fleet in the Asiatic seas, and by private communications from 
that commander intimating his hope of acting triumphantly 
against the maritime empire of Sparta, through enlarged aid 
from Persia. The vote had thus a double meaning. It pro- 
claimed not merely the restored harmony between democrats 
and oligarchs at Athens, but also their common resolution to > 
break the chain by which they were held as mere satellites and 
units in the regiment of Spartan allies, and to work out anew 
the old traditions of Athens as a self-acting and primary power, 
at least—if not once again an imperial power. ‘The vote pro- 
claimed a renovated life in Athens. Its boldness, under the 
existing weakness of the city, is extolled two generations after- 
wards by Demosthenés.} 

After having heard the Theban orator (we are told even by 
the philo-Laconian Xenophon”), ‘very many Athenian citizens 
rose and spoke in support of his prayer, and the whole assembly 
with one accord voted to grant it.” Thrasybulus proposed the 
resolution, and communicated it to the Theban envoys. He 
told them that Athens knew well the risk which she was 
incurring while Peirzeus was undefended ; but that nevertheless 


1 Demosthen. de Corona, c. 28, p. 258; also Philipp. i. c. 7, p. 44. 
Compare also Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Mantitheo, s. 15). 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 16. Tay & ’Adnvatwy maumorror ev Evy ntydpevoy, — 
mavres 8 enpicavro Bondeiv avdrois. 
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she was prepared to show her gratitude by giving more in 
requital than she had received ; for she was prepared to give 
the Thebans positive aid, in case they were attacked—while 
the Thebans had done nothing more for 4er than to refuse to 
join in an aggressive march against her.} 

Without such assurance of succour from Athens, it is highly 
probable that the Thebans might have been afraid to face, 
single-handed, Lysander and the full force of Sparta. But 

' they now prepared fora strenuous defence. The first approach 
of Lysander with his army of Herakleots, Phokians, and others, 
from the north, was truly menacing; the more so, as Orcho- 
menus, the second city next to Thebes in the Bceotian 
confederacy, broke off its allegiance and joined him. The 
supremacy of Thebes over the cities composing the Bceotian 
confederacy appears to have been often harsh and oppressive, 
though probably not equally oppressive towards all, and 
certainly not equally odious to all. To Plateea, on the extreme 
south of Beeotia, it had been long intolerable, and the unhappy 
fate of that little town has saddened many pages of my preced- 
ing volumes. To Orchomenus, on the extreme north, it was 
also unpalatable—partly because that town stood next in power 
and importance to Thebes—partly because it had an imposing 
legendary antiquity, and claimed to have been once the 
ascendent city receiving tribute from Thebes. The Orchome- 
nians now joined Lysander, threw open to him the way into 
Beeotia, and conducted him with his army, after first ravaging 
the fields of Lebadeia, into the district belonging to Haliartus.? 

Before Lysander quitted Sparta, the plan of operations 
concerted between him and Pausanias, was that they should 
meet on a given day in the territory of Haliartus. And in 
execution of this plan Pausanias had already advanced with 
his Peloponnesian army as far as Platza in Boeotia. Whether 
the day fixed between them had yet arrived, when Lysander 
reached Haliartus, we cannot determine with certainty. In 
the imperfection of the Grecian calendar, a mistake on this 
point would be very conceivable—as had happened between 
the Athenian generals Hippokratés and Demosthenés in those 
measures which preceded the battle of Delium in 424 3.c. 

1 Xen. Hellen. wt swf. 

Pausanias (iii. 9, 6) says that the Athenians sent envoys to the Spartans 
to entreat them not to act aggressively against Thebes, but to submit their 
complaint to equitable adjustment. This seems to me improbable. Dio- 
dorus (xiv. 81) briefly states the general fact in conformity with Xenophon. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 17; Plutarch, Lysand, c. 28. 
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But the engagement must have been taken by both parties, 
subject to obstructions in the way—since each would have to 
march through a hostile country to reach the place of meeting. 
The words of Xenophon, however, rather indicate that the day 
fixed had not yet arrived ; nevertheless Lysander resolved at 
once to act against Haliartus, without waiting for Pausanias. 
There were as yet only a few Thebans in the town, and he 
probably had good reason for judging that he would succeed 
better by rapid measures, before any more Thebans could 
arrive, than by delaying until the other Spartan army should 
join him; not to mention anxiety that the conquest should 
belong to himself exclusively, and confidence arising from his 
previous success at Orchomenus. Accordingly he addressed 
an invitation to the Haliartians to follow the example of the 
Orchomenians, to revolt from Thebes, and to stand upon their - 
autonomy under Lacedzmonian protection. Perhaps there 
may have been a party in the town disposed to comply. But 
the majority, encouraged too by the Thebans within, refused 
the proposition ; upon which Lysander marched up to the walls 
and assaulted the town. He was here engaged, close by the 
gates, in examining where he could best effect an entrance, 
when a fresh division of Thebans, apprised of his proceedings, 
was seen approaching from Thebes, at their fastest pace— 
cavalry as well as hoplites. They were probably seen from the 
watch-towers in the city earlier than they became visible to 
the assailants without ; so that the Haliartians, encouraged by 
the sight, threw open their gates, and made a sudden sally. 
Lysander, seemingly taken by surprise, was himself slain among 
the first, with his prophet by his side, by a Haliartian hoplite 
named Neochérus. His troops stood some time, against both 
the Haliartians from the town, and the fresh Thebans who 
now came up. But they were at length driven back with con- 
siderable loss, and compelled to retreat to rugged and difficult 
ground at some distance in their rear. Here however they 
made good their position, repelling their assailants with the loss 
of more than 200 hoplites.+ 

The success here gained, though highly valuable as an 
encouragement to the Thebans, would have been counter- 
balanced by the speedy arrival of Pausanias, had not Lysander 
himself been among the slain. But the death of so eminent a 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 18, 19, 20; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28, 29; Pausan. 
iii. 5, 4. 
The two last differ in various matters from Xenophon, whose account 
however, though brief, seems to me to deserve the preference. 
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man was an irreparable loss to Sparta. His army, composed 
of heterogeneous masses, both collected and held together by 
his personal ascendency, lost confidence and dispersed in the 
ensuing night.1 When Pausanias arrived soon afterwards, he 
found no second army to join with him. Yet his own force 
was more than sufficient to impress terror on the Thebans, had 
not Thrasybulus, faithful to the recent promise, arrived with 
».an imposing body of Athenian hoplites, together with cavalry 
under Orthobulus?—and imparted fresh courage as well as 
adequate strength to the Theban cause. 

Pausanias had first to consider what steps he would take to 
recover the bodies of the slain—that of Lysander among them ; 
whether he would fight a battle and thus take his chance of 
becoming master of the field—or send the usual petition for 
burial-truce, which always implied confession of inferiority. On 
submitting the point to a council of officers and Spartan elders, 
their decision as well as his own was against fighting ; not 
however without an indignant protest from some of the Spartan 
elders. He considered that the whole original plan of opera- 
tions was broken up, since not only the great name and 
genius of Lysander had perished, but his whole army had 
spontaneously disbanded ; that the Peloponnesian allies were 
generally lukewarm and reluctant, not to be counted upon for 
energetic behaviour in case of pressing danger ; that he had 
little or no cavalry,’ while the Theban cavalry was numerous 
and excellent ; lastly, that the dead body of Lysander himself 
lay so close to the walls of Haliartus, that even if the Lacedz- 
monians were victorious, they could not carry it off without 
serious loss from the armed defenders in their towers.4 Such 
were the reasons which determined Pausanias and the major 
part of the council to send and solicit a truce. But the 
Thebans refused to grant it except on condition that they 
should immediately evacuate Boeotia. Though such a requisi- 
tion was contrary to the received practice of Greece,® which 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 21. dmeAnavOdras ev vurr) rods re Swxeas rad rovs 
GAdAous dmayras otkade Exdorous &c. 

2 Lysias, Or. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) s. 15, 16. 

3 Accordingly we learn from, an oration of Lysias, that the service of the 
Athenian horsemen in this expedition, who were commanded by Orthobulus, 
was judged to be extremely safe and easy ; while that of the hoplites was 
dangerous (Lysias, Orat. xvi. pro Mantith. s. 15). 

4 Xen. Hellen, ili. 5. 23.  KoptvOsor wey mayrdmaciw ovk jroAovOovy av- 
Tots, of 5 mapdyTes ov TpoOvuws oTparevowvTo, &c. 

5 See the conduct of the Thebans on this very point (of giving up the slain 
at the solicitation’ of the conquered Athenians for burial) after the battle 
of Delium, and the discussion thereupon—in this History, vol. vi. ch. liii. 
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imposed on the victor the duty of granting the burial-truce 
unconditionally, whenever it was asked, and inferiority thus 
publicly confessed—nevertheless such was the reluctant tem- 
per of the army, that they heard not merely with acquiescence, 
but with joy, the proposition of departing. The bodies were 
duly buried—that of Lysander in the territory of Panopé, 
immediately across the Phokian border, but not far from 
Haliartus. And no sooner were these solemnities completed, 
than the Lacedeemonian army was led back to Peloponnesus ; 
their dejection forming a mournful contrast to the triumphant 
insolence of the Thebans, who watched their march and re- 
strained them, not without occasional blows, from straggling 
out of the road into the cultivated fields.? 

The death of Lysander produced the most profound sorrow 
and resentment at Sparta. On returning thither, Pausanias 
found himself the subject of such virulent accusation, that he 
thought it prudent to make his escape, and take sanctuary in 
the temple of Athéné Alea, at Tegea. He was impeached and 
put on trial, during his absence, on two counts ; first, for having 
been behind the time covenanted, in meeting Lysander at 
Haliartus ; next, for having submitted to ask a truce from the 
Thebans, instead of fighting a battle, for the purpose of 
obtaining the bodies of the slain. 

As far as there is evidence to form a judgement, it does not 
appear that Pausanias was guilty upon either of the two counts. 
The first is a question of fact ; and it seems quite as likely that 
Lysander was before his time, as that Pausanias was behind 
his time, in arriving at Haliartus. Besides, Lysander, arriving 
there first, would have been quite safe, had he not resolved to 
attack without delay ; in which the chances of war turned out 
against him, though the resolution in itself may have been well 
conceived. Next, as to the truce solicited for burying the dead 
bodies—it does not appear that Pausanias could with any 
prudence have braved the chances of a battle. The facts of 
the case—even as summed up by Xenophon, who always exag- 
gerates everything in favour of the Spartans—lead us to this 
conclusion. A few of the Spartan elders would doubtless 
prefer perishing on the field of battle, to the humiliation of 
sending the herald to ask for a truce. But the mischief of fight- 
ing a battle under the influence of such a point of honour, to 
the exclusion of a rational estimate of consequences, will be seen 
when we come to the battle of Leuktra, where Kleombrotus 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 24. Of 58 dopevol re radta Hrovcay, &c. 
2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 24. 
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son of Pausanias was thus piqued into an imprudence (at 
least this is alleged as one of the motives) to which his own 
life and the dominion of Sparta became forfeit. Moreover the 
army of Pausanias, comprising very few Spartans, consisted 
chiefly of allies who had no heart in the cause, and who were 
glad to be required by the Thebans to depart. If he had 
fought a battle and lost it, the detriment to Sparta would have 


been most serious in every way; whereas, if he had gained a 


victory, no result would have followed except the acquisition of 
the bodies for burial ; since the execution of the original plan 
had become impracticable through the dispersion of the army 
of Lysander. 

Though a careful examination of the facts leads us (and 
seems also to have led Xenophon?) to the conclusion that 
Pausanias was innocent, he was nevertheless found guilty in his 
absence. He was in great part borne down by the grief felt at 
Sparta for the loss of Lysander, with whom he had been before 
in political rivalry, and for whose death he was made responsible. 
Moreover the old accusation was now revived against him 3— 
for which he had been tried, and barely acquitted, eight years 
before—of having tolerated the re-establishment of the Athe- 
nian democracy at a time when he might have put it down. 
Without doubt this argument told prodigiously against him at 
the present juncture, when the Athenians had just now, for the 
first time since the surrender of their city, renounced their sub- 
jection to Sparta and sent an army to assist the Thebans in 
their defence. So violent was the sentiment against Pausanias 
that he was condemned to death in his absence, and passed the 
remainder of his life as an exile in sanctuary at Tegea. His 
son Agesipolis was invested with the sceptre in his place. 

A brief remark will not be here misplaced. On no topic 
have Grecian historians been more profuse in their reproaches, 
than upon the violence and injustice of democracy, at Athens 
and elsewhere, in condemning unsuccessful, but innocent 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 5- 

2 The traveller Pausanias justifies the prudence of his regal namesake in 
avoiding a battle, by saying that the Athenians were in his rear, and the 
Thebans in his front ; and that)he was afraid of being assailed on both sides 
at once, like Leonidas at Thermopyle, and like the troops enclosed in 
Sphakteria (Paus, iii. 5, 5). 

But the matter of fact, on which this justification rests, is contradicted by 
Xenophon, who says that the Athenians had actually joined the Thebans, 
and were in the same ranks—éA0éyres tuymraperdtayro (Hellen, iii. 5, 22). 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 25. Kal drt rdy dfjuov trav ’AOnvalwy AaBdv ev rE 
Teipoue? avinke, &c. Compare Pausanias, iii. 5, 3. 
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generals. Out of the many cases in which this reproach is 
advanced, there are very few wherein it has been made good. 
But even if we grant it to be valid against Athens and her 
democracy, the fate of Pausanias will show us that the Ephors 
and Senate of anti-democratical Sparta were capable of the like 
unjust misjudgement. Hardly a single instance of Athenian 
condemnation occurs, which we can so clearly prove to be 
undeserved, as this of a Spartan king. 

Turning from the banished king to Lysander—the Spartans 
had indeed valid reasons for deploring the fall of the latter. 
He had procured for them their greatest and most decisive 
victories, and the time was coming when they needed his 
services to procure them more; for he left behind him no man 
of equal warlike resource, cunning, and power of command. 
But if he possessed those abilities which powerfully helped 
Sparta to triumph over her enemies, he at the same time did 
more than any man to bring her empire into dishonour and to 
render its tenure precarious. His decemviral governments or 
Dekarchies, diffused through the subject-cities, and each sus- 
tained by a Lacedzmonian harmost and garrison, were aggra- 
vations of local tyranny such as the Grecian world had never 
before undergone. And though the Spartan authorities pres- 
ently saw that he was abusing the imperial name of the city 
for unmeasured personal aggrandisement of his own, and par- 
tially withdrew their countenance from his Dekarchies—yet the 
general character of their empire still continued to retain the 
impress of partisanship and subjugation which he had originally 
stamped upon it. Instead of that autonomy which Sparta had 
so repeatedly promised, it became subjection every way em- 
bittered. Such an empire was pretty sure to be short-lived ; 
but the loss to Sparta herself, when her empire fell away, is not 
the only fault which the historian of Greece has to impute to 
Lysander. His far deeper sin consists in his having thrown 
away an opportunity—such as never occurred either before or 
afterwards—for organising some permanent, honourable, self- 
maintaining, Pan-Hellenic combination under the headship of 
Sparta. This is (as I have before remarked) what a man like 
Kallikratidas would have attempted, if not with far-sighted 
wisdom, at least with generous sincerity, and by an appeal to 
the best veins of political sentiment in the chief city as well as 
in the subordinates. It is possible that with the best intentions 
even he might have failed ; so strong was the centrifugal instinct 
in the Grecian political mind. But what we have to reproach 
in Lysander is, that he never tried ; that he abused the critical 
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moment of cure for the purpose of infusing new poison into 
the system ; that he not only sacrificed the interests of Greece 
to the narrow gains of Sparta, but even the interests of Sparta 
to-the still narrower monopoly of dominion in his own hands. 
That his measures worked mischievously not merely for Greece, 
but for Sparta herself, aggravating all her bad tendencies—has 
been already remarked in the preceding pages. 

That Lysander, with unbounded opportunities of gain, both 
lived and died poor, exhibits the honourable side of his 
character. Yet his personal indifference to money seems only 
to have left the greater space in his bosom for that thirst of 
power which made him unscrupulous in satiating the rapacity, 
as well as in upholding the oppressions, of coadjutors like the 
Thirty at Athens and the Decemvirs in other cities. In spite of 
his great success and ability in closing the Peloponnesian War, 
we shall agree with Pausanias! that he was more mischievous 
than profitable even to Sparta,—even if we take no thought of 
Greece generally. What would have been the effect produced 
by his projects in regard to the regal succession, had he been able 
to bring them to bear, we have no means of measuring. We are 
told that the discourse composed and addressed to him by the 
Halikarnassian rhetor Kleon, was found after his death among 
his papers by Agesilaus ; who first learnt from it, with astonish- 
ment and alarm, the point to which the ambition of Lysander 
had tended, and was desirous of exposing his real character by 
making the discourse public—but was deterred by the dissua- 
‘sive counsel of the Ephor Lakratidas. But this story (attested 
by Ephorus?) looks more like an anecdote of the rhetorical 
schools than like a reality. Agesilaus was not the man to set 
much value on sophists or their compositions, nor is it easy to 
believe that he remained so long ignorant of those projects 
which Lysander had once entertained but subsequently dropped. 
Moreover the probability is, that Kleon himself would make 
‘the discourse public as a sample of his own talents, even in the 
lifetime of Lysander; not only without shame, but as repre- 
senting the’ feelings of a considerable section of readers 
throughout the Grecian world. 

Most important were the consequences which ensued from 
the death of Lysander and the retreat of Pausanias out of 
Beeotia. Fresh hope and spirits were, infused into all the 
enemies of Sparta. An alliance was immediately concluded 
against her by Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos. Deputies 

1 Pausanias, ix. 32, 6. 
2 Ephorus, Fr. 127, ed. Didot ; Plutarch, Lysander, c. 30. 
N 2 
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from these four cities were appointed to meet at Corinth, and 
to take active measures for inviting the co-operation of fresh 
allies ; so that the war which had begun as a Beeotian war, 
now acquired the larger denomination of a Corinthian war, 
under which it lasted until the peace of Antalkidas. The alli- 
ance was immediately strengthened by the junction of the 
Eubceans—the Akarnanians—the Ozolian Lokrians—Ambrakia 
and Leukas (both particularly attached to Corinth),—and the 
Chalkidians of Thrace.+ 

We now enter upon the period when, for the first time, 
Thebes begins to step out of the rank of secondary powers, 
and gradually raises herself into a primary and ascendent city 
in Grecian politics. Throughout the Peloponnesian War, the 
Thebans had shown themselves excellent soldiers both on 
horseback and on foot, as auxiliaries to Sparta. But now the 
city begins to have a policy of its own, and individual citizens 
of ability become conspicuous. While waiting for Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas, with whom we shall presently become 
acquainted, we have at the present moment Ismenias; a 
wealthy Theban, a sympathiser with Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles eight years before, and one of the great 
organisers of the present anti-Spartan movement; a man, too, 
honoured by his political enemies,? when they put him to death 
fourteen years afterwards, with the title of “a great wicked 
man,”—the same combination of epithets which Clarendon 
applies to Oliver Cromwell. 

It was Ismenias, who, at the head of a body of Boeotians and 
Argeians, undertook an expedition to put down the Spartan 
influence in the regions north of Boeotia. At Pharsalus in 
Thessaly, the Lacedzmonians had an harmost and garrison ; at 
Pheree, Lykophron the despot was their ally ; while Larissa, 
with Medius the despot, was their principal enemy. By the 
aid of the Boeotians, Medius was now enabled to capture Phar- 
salus ; Larissa, with Krannon and Skotusa, was received into 
the Theban alliance,2 and Ismenias obtained also the more 
important advantage of expelling the Lacedzemonians from 
Herakleia. Some malcontents, left after the violent interference 

1 Diodor. xiv. 81, 82; Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 17. 

2 Xen. Hellen. Vii 23: 3695-0. 15? (Ismenias) amedoyeiro wey mpds: mavra 
Tadra, ob pévror EmeiBe “ye Td wh od peyadotpdyywv Te Kal Kaxompdyuor — 
eivat. 

It is difficult to make out anything from the two allusions in Plato, 
except that Ismenias was a wealthy and powerful man (Plato, Menon, 


p. 90 B; Republ. i. p. 336 A). 
8 Diodor, xiv. 82 ; ee Hellen. iv. 3, 3; Xen. Agesil. ii, 2, 
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of the Spartan Herippidas two years before, opened the 
gates of Herakleia by night to the Bceotians and Argeians. 
The Lacedzmonians in the town were put to the sword, but 
the other Peloponnesian colonists were permitted to retire in 
. safety ; while the old Trachinian inhabitants, whom the Lace- 
dzemonians had expelled to make room for their new settlers— 
together with the Cteans, whom they had driven out of the 
.. districts in the neighbourhood—were now called back to re- 
possess their original homes.! The loss of Herakleia was a 
serious blow to the Spartans in those regions—protecting 
Eubza in its recent revolt from them, and enabling Ismenias to 
draw into his alliance the neighbouring’ Malians, A‘nianés, and 
Athamanés—tribes stretching along the valley of the Spercheius 
westward to the vicinity of Pindus. Assembling additional 
troops from these districts (which, only a few months before, had 
supplied an army to Lysander”), Ismenias marched against the 
Phokians, among whom the Spartan Lakisthenés had been left 
as harmost in command. After a severe battle, this officer with 
his Phokians were defeated near the Lokrian town of Naryx; 
and Ismenias came back victorious to the synod at Corinth.® 
By such important advantages, accomplished during the 
winter of 395-394 B.c., the prospects of Grecian affairs as they 
_ stood in the ensuing spring became materially altered. The 
‘ allies assembled at Corinth full of hope, and resolved to levy 
a large combined force to act against Sparta; who on her 
side seemed to be threatened with the loss of all her extra- 
Peloponnesian land-empire. Accordingly the Ephors deter- 
mined to recall without delay Agesilaus with his army from 
Asia, and sent Epikydidas with orders to that effect. But 
even before this reinforcement could arrive, they thought it 
expedient to muster their full Peloponnesian force and to act 
with vigour against the allies at Corinth, who were now 
assembling in considerable numbers. Aristodemus—guardian 
of the youthful King Agesipolis son of Pausanias, and himself 
of the Eurystheneid race—marched at the head of a body of 
6000 Lacedzmonian hoplites:* the Spartan xendgi (or officers 


1 Diodor. xiv. 38-82. | 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 5, 6.| 8 Diodor. xiv. 82. 

4 Xen. Hellen, iv. 2, 16. Xenophon gives this total of 6000 as if it 
were of Lacedzemonians a/one. But if we follow his narrative, we shall 
see that there were unquestionably in the army troops of Tegea, Mantineia, 
and the Achzean towns (probably also some of other Arcadian. towns), 
present in the battle (iv. 2, 13, 18, 20). Can we suppose that Xenophon 
meant to include ¢hese allies in the total of 6000, along with the Lacede- 
monians—which is doubtless a large total for Lacedzemonians alone? 
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sent on purpose to conduct the contingents from the out- 
lying allies), successively brought in 3000 hoplites from Elis, 
Triphylia, Akroreia, and Lasion—1500 from Sikyon—3o000 
from Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermioné, and Halieis. None were 
sent from Phlius, on the plea (true or false) that in that city 
the moment was one of solemnity and holy truce. There were 
also hoplites from Tegea, Mantineia, and the Achzean towns, 
but their number is not given; so that we do not know the 
full muster-roll on the Lacedzemonian side. The cavalry, 600 
in number, were all Lacedeemonian ; there were moreover 300 
Kretan bowmen—and 400 slingers from different rural districts 
of Triphylia.? 

The allied force of the enemy was already mustered near 
Corinth: 6000 Athenian hoplites—7ooo Argeian—5000 Beeo- 
tian, those from Orchomenus being absent—3ooo Corinthian 
—3000 from the different towns of Eubcea ; making 24,000 in 
all. The total of cavalry was 1550; composed of 800 Beeotian, 
600 Athenian, 100 from Chalkis in Eubcea, and 50 from the 
Lokrians. The light troops also were numerous — partly 
Corinthian, drawn probably from the serf-population which 
tilled the fields 8—partly Lokrians, Malians, and Akarnanians. 

The allied leaders, holding a council of war to arrange their 
plans, came to a resolution that the hoplites should not be 
drawn up in deeper files than sixteen men,‘ in order that there 
might be no chance of their being surrounded ; and that the 
Unless this supposition be admitted, there is no resource except to assume 
an omission, either of Xenophon himself, or of the copyists; which 
omission in fact Gail and others do suppose. On the whole, {, think they 
are right; for the number of hoplites on both sides would otherwise be 
prodigiously unequal; while Xenophon says nothing to imply that the 
Lacedzemonian victory was gained in spite of great inferiority of number, 
and something which even implies that it must have been nearly equal 
{pee 2, 13)—though he is always disposed to compliment Sparta wherever 

e can. 

1 From a passage which occurs somewhat later (iv. 4, 15), we may 
suspect that this was an excuse, and that the Phliasians were not very well 
affected to Sparta. Compare a similar case of excuse ascribed to the 
Mantineians (v. 2, 2). 

2 Diodorus (xiv. 83) gives a total of 23,000 foot and 500 horse on the 
Lacedzemonian side, but without enumerating items. On the side of the 
confederacy he states a total of more than 15,000 foot and 500 horse (ce. 82). 

5 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2,17. Kal WAdyv dé, Eby rots rev KopwOlwy, wréov Fv, 
&e. Compare Hesychius, v. Kuvépado:; Welcker, Preefat. ad Theognidem, 
p. xxxv.; K. O. Miiller, History of the Dorians, iii. 4, 3. 

+ Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 133; compare iv. 2, 18—where he says of the 
Thebans—apneAhoavres tod és Exxaldexa, Badeiay mayteAGs erothoavro 
ve gdrayya, &c., which implies and alludes to the resolution previously 
‘aKken. \ 
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right wing, carrying with it command for the time, should be 
alternated from day to day between the different cities. The 
confidence which the events of the last few months had infused 
into these leaders, now for the first time acting against their 
old leader Sparta, is surprising. “There is nothing like 
marching to Sparta (said the Corinthian Timolaus) and fighting 
the Lacedzmonians at or near their own home. We must 
burn out the wasps in their nest, without letting them come 
forth to sting us. The Lacedzmonian force is like that of a 
river ; small at its source, and becoming formidable only by 
the affluents which it receives, in proportion to the length of 
its course.”! The wisdom of this advice was remarkable: but 
its boldness was yet more remarkable, when viewed in con- 
junction with the established feeling of awe towards Sparta. 
It was adopted by the general council of the allies; but un- 
fortunately the time for executing it had already passed ; for 
the Lacedzmonians were already in march and had crossed 
their own border. They took the line of road by Tegea and 
Mantineia (whose troops joined the march), and advanced as 
far as Sikyon, where probably all the Arcadian and Achzan 
contingents were ordered to rendezvous. 

The troops of the confederacy had advanced as far as 
Nemea when they learnt that the Lacedzemonian army was at 
Sikyon; but they then altered their plan, and confined them- 
selves to the defensive. The Lacedzmonians on their side 
crossed over the mountainous post called Epieikia, under 
considerable annoyance from the enemy’s light troops, who 
poured missiles upon them from the high ground. But when 
they had reached the level country, on the other side, along 
the shore of the Saronic Gulf, where they probably received 
the contingents from Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermioné, and 
Halieis—the whole army thus reinforced marched forward 
without resistance, burning and ravaging the cultivated lands. 
‘The confederates retreated before them, and at length took 
up a position close to Corinth, amidst some rough ground 
with a ravine in their front.2 The Lacedezemonians advanced 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 11, 12. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 14, 15. 

In the passage—ral of érepor pevtor €AObvTES KaTecrpaTomedevoayTo, 
Zumpoobey monodmevor THY Xap4dpav—I apprehend that ameAddyres (which 
is sanctioned by four MSS., and preferred by Leunclavius) is the 
proper reading, in place of €A@éyres. For it seems certain that the 
march of the confederates was one of retreat, and that the battle was 
fought very near to the walls of Corinth ; since the defeated troops sought 
shelter within the town, and the Lacedzmonian pursuers were so close 
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forward until they were little more than a mile distant from 
this position, and there encamped. 

After an interval seemingly of a few days, the Bceotians, on 
the day when their turn came to occupy the right wing and 
to take the lead, gave the signal for battle? The Lacedz- 


upon them, that the Corinthians within were afraid to keep open the gates. 
Hence we must reject the statement of Diodorus—that the battle was 
fought on the banks of the river Nemea (xiv. 83) as erroneous. 

There are some difficulties and obscurities in the description which 
Xenophon gives of the Lacedzemonian march. His words run—éy rodtp 
of Manabu kal 3) Teyedras mapeAnpdtes kal Mavrwéas, éfjeoar 
thv &upladroyv. These last three words are not satisfactorily explained. 
Weiske and Schneider construe thy dudfadoy (very justly) as indicating 
the region lying immediately on the Peloponnesian side of the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and having the Saronic Gulf on one side, and the Corinthian 
Gulf on the other; in which was included Sikyon. But then it would not 
be correct to say, that ‘‘ the Lacedzemonians had gone out by the bimarine 
way.” On the contrary, the truth is, that “‘they had gone out into the 
bimarine road or region”—which meaning however would require a 
preposition—éiveoay eis thy aupladov. Sturz in his Lexicon (v. éftévat) 
renders Thy duplarov—viam ad mare—which seems an extraordinary sense 
of the word, unless instances were produced to support it; and even if 
instances were produced, we do not see why the way from Sparta to 
Sikyon should be called by that name; which would more properly belong 
to the road from Sparta down the Eurotas to Helos. 

Again, we do not know distinctly the situation of the point or district 
called rhy ’Eme:xtay (mentioned again, iv. 4, 13). But it is certain from 
the map that when the confederates were at Nemea, and the Lacedz- 
monians at Sikyon—the former must have been exactly placed so as to 
intercept the junction of the contingents from Epidaurus, Trcezen, and 
Hermioné, with the Lacedemonian army. To secure this junction, the 
Lacedzemonians were obliged to force their way across that mountainous 
region which lies near K]éonze and Nemea, and to march ina line pointing 
from Sikyon down to the Saronic Gulf. Having reached the other side 
of these mountains near the sea, they would be in communication with 
Epidaurus and the other towns of the Argolic peninsula. 

The line of march which the Lacedzemonians would naturally take from 
Sparta to Sikyon and Lecheum, by Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, &c., 
is described two years afterwards in the case of Agesilaus (iv. 5, 19). 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 18. The colouring which Xenophon puts upon 
this step is hardly fair to the Thebans, as is so constantly the case through- 
out his history. He says that ‘‘they were in no hurry to fight” (obdey re 
KaThmeyov Thy maxnv ~Evvdwre) so long as they were on the left, opposed 
to the Lacedzemonians on the opposite right; but that as soon as they 
were on the right (opposed to the Achzeans on the opposite left), they 
forthwith gave the word. Now it does not appear that the Thebans had 
any greater privilege on the day when they were on the right, than the 
Argeians or Athenians had when each were on the right respectively. The 
‘command had been determined to reside in the right division, which post 
alternated from one to the other: why the Athenians or Argeians did not 
make use of this post to order the attack, we cannot explain. 

So again, Xenophon says, that in spite of the resolution taken by the 
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monians, prevented by the wooded ground from seeing clearly, 
were only made aware of the coming attack by hearing the 
hostile pean. Taking order of battle immediately, they ad- 
vanced forward to meet the assailants, when within a furlong 
of their line. In each army, the right division took the lead— 
slanting to the right, or keeping the left shoulder forward, 
according to the tendency habitual with Grecian hoplites, 
_ through anxiety to keep the right or unshielded side from 
being exposed to the enemy, and at the same time to be 
protected by the shield of a right-hand neighbour.1 The 
Lacedzemonians in the one army, and the Thebans in the 
other, each inclined themselves, and caused their respective 
armies to incline also, in a direction slanting to the right, so 
that the Lacedzemonians on their side considerably outflanked 
the Athenians on the opposite left. Out of the ten tribes of 
Athenian hoplites, it was only the six on the extreme left who 
came into conflict with the Lacedzemonians ; while the remain- 
ing four contended with the Tegeans who stood next to the 
Lacedemonians on their own line. But the six extreme 
Athenian tribes were completely beaten, and severely handled, 
being taken in flank as well as in front by the Lacedzemonians. 
On the other hand, the remaining four Athenian tribes van- 
quished and drove before them the Tegeans; and generally, 
along all the rest of the line, the Thebans, Argeians, and 
Corinthians were victorious—except where the troops of the 
Achzean Pelléné stood opposed to those of the Boeotian Thes- 
pize, where the battle was equal and the loss severe on both 
sides. The victorious confederates however were so ardent and 
incautious in pursuit, as to advance a considerable distance and 
return with disordered ranks; while the Lacedzemonians, who 
were habitually self-restraining in this particular, kept their order 
perfectly, attacking the Thebans, Argeians, and Corinthians to 
great advantage when returning to their camp. Several of the 
Athenian fugitives obtained shelter within the walls of Corinth ; 
in spite of the opposition of the philo-Laconian Corinthians, 
who insisted upon shutting the gates against them, and opening 
negotiations with Sparta. The Lacedemonians however came 
so near, that it was at last) thought impossible to keep the gates 
_ openlonger. Many of the remaining confederates were therefore 


_ Council of War to have files sixteen deep, and no more—the Thebans 
made their files much deeper. Yet it is plain, from his own account, that 
no mischievous consequences turned upon this greater depth. 

1 See the instructive description of the battle of Mantineia—in Thucyd. 
v. JI. 
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obliged to be satisfied with the protection of their ancient 
camp ;! which seems however to have been situated in such 
defensible ground,? that the Lacedzemonians did not molest 
them in it. 

So far as the Lacedzmonians separately were concerned, 
the battle of Corinth was an important victory, gained (as they 
affirmed) with the loss of only eight men, and inflicting heavy 
loss upon the Athenians in the battle, as well as upon the 
remaining confederates in their return from pursuit. Though 
the Athenian Monies suffered thus severely, yet Thrasybulus 
their commander,? who kept the field until the last, with 
strenuous efforts to rally them, was not satisfied with their 
behaviour. But on the other ‘hand, all the allies of Sparta 
were worsted, and a considerable number of them slain.’ 
According to Diodorus, the total loss on the Lacedzemonian 
side was 1100; on the side of the confederates, 2800.4 On 
the whole, the victory of the Lacedzmonians was not sufficiently 
decisive to lead to important results, though it completely 
secured their ascendency within Peloponnesus. We observe 
here, as we shall have occasion to observe elsewhere, that the 
Peloponnesian allies do not fight heartily in the cause of Sparta. 
They seem bound to her more by fear than by affection. 

The battle of Corinth took place about July 394 B.c., 
seemingly about the same time as the naval battle near Knidus 
(or perhaps a little earlier), and while Agesilaus was on his 
homeward march after being recalled from Asia. Had the 
Lacedzemonians been able to defer the battle until Agesilaus 
had come up so as to threaten Boeotia on the northern side, 
their campaign would probably have been much more success- 
ful. As it is, their defeated allies doubtless went home in 
disgust from the field of Corinth, so that the confederates were 
now enabled to turn their whole attention to Agesilaus. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 20-23. 

The allusion to this incident in Demosthenés (adv. Leptinem, c. 13, p. 

472) is interesting, though indistinct. 

2 Xen. Hellen.iv. 2,19. kat yap Av Adowoy 7d xwplov—which illustrates 
the expression in Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) s. 20. év Koplydp 
Xwplwy ioxupav KarerAnupevor. 

3 Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) s. 19, : 
Plato in his panegyrical discourse (Menexenus, c. 17, p. 245 E) ascribes 
the defeat and loss of the Athenians to “‘bad ground”—xpncapévev 

Svoxwpla. 

4 Diodor, xiv. 83. 

The statement in Xenophon (Agesil. vii. 5) that near 10,000 men were 
slain on the side of the confederates, is a prot hee exaggeration ; ; if indeed 
the reading be correct. 


« 
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That prince had received in Asia his summons of recall from 
the Ephors with profound vexation and disappointment, yet 
at the same time with patriotic submission. He had augmented 
his army, and was contemplating more extensive schemes of 
operations against the Persian satrapies in Asia Minor. He 
had established such a reputation for military force and skill, 
that numerous messages reached him from different inland 


districts, expressing their anxiety to be emancipated from 


Persian dominion, and inviting him to come to their aid. His 
ascendency was also established over the Grecian cities on 
the coast, whom he still kept under the government of partisan 
oligarchies and Spartan harmosts—yet seemingly with greater 
practical moderation, and less licence of oppression, than had 
marked the conduct of these men when they could count upon 
so unprincipled a chief as Lysander. He was thus just now 
not only at a high pitch of actual glory and ascendency, but 
nourishing yet brighter hopes of further conquests for the 
future. And what filled up the measure of his aspirations— 
all these conquests were to be made at the expense, not of 
Greeks, but of the Persian. He was treading in the footsteps 
of Agamemnon, as Pan-Hellenic leader against a Pan-Hellenic 
enemy. 

All these glorious dreams were dissipated by Epikydidas, 
with his sad message, and peremptory summons, from the 
Ephors. In the chagrin and disappointment of Agesilaus we 
can sincerely sympathise; but the panegyric which Xenophon 
and others pronounce upon him for his ready obedience is 
altogether unreasonable.! There was no merit in renouncing 
his projects of conquest at the bidding of the Ephors; be- 
cause, if any serious misfortune had befallen Sparta at home, 
none of those projects could have been executed. Nor is it 
out of place to remark, that even if Agesilaus had not been 
recalled, the extinction of the Lacedzemonian naval superiority 
by the defeat of Knidus would have rendered all large plans 
of inland conquest impracticable. On receiving his orders of 
recall, he convened an assembly both of his allies and of his 
army, to make known the painful necessity of his departure; 

1 Xen. Agesil. i. 37; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 15. Cornelius Nepos 
(Agesilaus, c. 4) almost translates the Agesilaus of Xenophon ; but we can 
better feel the force of 42s panegyric, when we recollect that he had had 
personal cognisance of the disobedience of Julius Czsar in his province to 
the orders of the Senate, and that the omnipotence of Sylla and Pompey 
in their provinces was then matter of recent history. ‘‘ Cujus exemplum 


(says Cornelius Nepos about Agesilaus) utinam imperatores nostri sequi 
voluissent !” 
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which was heard with open and sincere manifestations of 
sorrow. He assured them that as soon as he had dissipated 
the clouds which hung over Sparta at home, he should come 
back to Asia without delay, and resume his efforts against the 
Persian satraps ; in the interim he left Euxenus, with a force of 
4000 ‘men, for their protection. Such was the sympathy ex- 
cited by his communication, combined with esteem for his 
character, that the cities passed a general vote to furnish him 
with contingents of troops for his march to Sparta. But this 
first burst of zeal abated, when they came to reflect, that it 
was a service against Greeks; not merely unpopular in itself, 
but presenting a certainty of hard fighting with little plunder. 
Agesilaus tried every means to keep up their spirits, by pro- 
claiming prizes both to the civic soldiers and to the mercen- 
aries, to be distributed at Sestos in the Chersonnesus, as soon 
as they should have crossed into Europe: prizes for the best 
equipment, and best-disciplined soldiers in every different arm. 
By these means he prevailed upon the bravest and most effec- 
tive soldiers in his army to undertake the march along with 
him; among them many of the Cyreians, with Xenophon 
himself at their head. 

Though Agesilaus, in leaving Greece, had prided himself on 
hoisting the flag of Agamemnon, he was now destined against 
his will to tread in the footsteps of the Persian Xerxes in his 
march from the Thracian Chersonese through Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Thessaly, to Thermopyle and Beeotia. Never since 
the time of Xerxes had any army undertaken this march; 
which now bore an Oriental impress, from the fact that Agesi- 
laus brought with him some camels, taken in the battle of 
Sardis.2_ Overawing or defeating the various Thracian tribes, 
he reached Amphipolis on the Strymon, where he was met by 
Derkyllidas, who had come fresh from the battle of Corinth 
and informed him of the victory. Full as his heart was of 
Pan-Hellenic projects against Persia, he burst into exclamations 
of regret on hearing of the deaths of so many Greeks in battle, 
who could have sufficed, if united, to emancipate Asia Minor.® 
Sending Derkyllidas forward to Asia to make known the victory 
to the Grecian cities in his alliance, he pursued his march 
through Macedonia and Thessaly. In the latter country, 
Larissa, Krannon, and other cities in alliance with Thebes, 
raised opposition to bar his passage. But in the disunited 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 2-5; Xen. Agesil. i. 33; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 16. © 
2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 24. 
3 Xen. Agesil. vii. 5; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 16. 
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condition of this country, no systematic resistance could be 
organised against him. Nothing more appeared than detached 
bodies of cavalry, whom he beat and dispersed, with the death 
of Polycharmus their leader. As the Thessalian cavalry how- 
ever was the best in Greece, Agesilaus took great pride in 
having defeated them with cavalry disciplined by himself in 
Asia; backed however, it must be observed, by skilful and 
.. effective support from his hoplites.1 After having passed the 
Achzan mountains or the line of Mount Othrys, he marched 
the rest of the way without opposition, through the strait of 
Thermopyle to the frontier of Phokis and Beeotia. 

In this latter part of his march, Agesilaus was met by the 
Ephor Diphridas in person, who urged him to hasten his 
march as much as possible and attack the Boeotians. He was 
further joined by two Lacedzemonian regiments? from Corinth, 
and by fifty young Spartan volunteers as a body-guard, who 
crossed by sea from Sikyon. He was reinforced also by the 
Phokians and the Orchomenians—in addition to the Pelopon- 
nesian troops who had accompanied him to Asia, the Asiatic 
hoplites, the Cyreians, the peltasts, and the cavalry, whom he 
had brought with him from the Hellespont, and some fresh 
troops collected in the march. His army was thus in imposing 
force when he reached the neighbourhood of Chzroneia on 
the Bceotian border. It was here that they were alarmed by 
an eclipse of the sun, on the 14th of August, 394 B.c.; a fatal 
presage, the meaning of which was soon interpreted for them 
by the arrival of a messenger bearing news of the naval defeat 
of Knidus, with the death of Peisander, brother-in-law of Agesi- 
laus. Deeply was the latter affected with this irreparable blow. 
He foresaw that, when known, it would spread dismay and 
dejection among his soldiers, most of whom would remain 
attached to him only so long as they believed the cause of 
‘Sparta to be ascendent and profitable? Accordingly, he 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 4-9; Diodor. xiv. 83. 

® Plutarch (Agesil. c. 17; compare also Plutarch, Apophth. p. 795, as 
corrected by Morus ad Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 15) states two more or regiments 
as having joined Agesilaus from Corinth: Xenophon alludes only to one, 
besides that mora which was in garrison at Orchomenus,(Hellen. iv. 3, 15; 
Agesil. ii. 6). 

Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 13. 

‘O pey ody *AynotAaos muOduevos Tada, Td wey mp@Tov xaremas Epeper* 
émel mévrot evebuphOn, STL Tod oTparedparos Td TAcicToY eln avT, olov 
aryabav mey yiyvomevwy NOews meTexe, ef 5é TL XaAEMdY SpHev, od dvayEnv 
civot Kowwveiy avtois, &c. 

These indirect/intimations of the real temper even of the philo-Spartan 
allies towards Sparta are very valuable when coming from Xenophon, as 
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resolved, being now within a day’s march of his enemies, to 
hasten on a battle without making known: the bad news. Pro- 
claiming that intelligence had been received of a sea-fight 
having taken place, in which the Lacedemonians had been 
victorious, though Peisander himself was slain—he offered a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving and sent round presents of congratu- 
lation ; which produced an encouraging effect, and made the 
skirmishers especially both forward and victorious. 

To his enemies, now assembled in force on the plain of 
Koroneia, the real issue of the battle of Knidus was doubtless 
made known, spreading hope and cheerfulness through their 
ranks ; though we are not informed what interpretation they 
put upon the solar eclipse. The army was composed of nearly 
the same contingents as those who had recently fought at 
Corinth, except that we hear of the Afnianés in place of the 
Malians; but probably each contingent was less numerous, 
since there was still a necessity for occupying and defending 
the camp near Corinth. Among the Athenian hoplites, who 
had just been so roughly handled in the preceding battle, and 
who were now drafted off by lot to march into Beeotia, against 
both a general and an army of high reputation—there prevailed 
much apprehension and some reluctance; as we learn from 
one of them, Mantitheus, who stood forward to volunteer his 
services, and who afterwards makes just boast of it before an 
Athenian dikastery.1 The Thebans and Bceotians were pro- 
bably in full force, and more numerous than at Corinth, since 
it was their own country which was to be defended. The 
camp was established in the territory of Koroneia, not far from 
the great temple of Itonian Athéné, where the Pambceotia, or 
general Boeotian assemblies, were held, and where there also 
stood the trophy erected for the great victory over Tolmidés 
and the Athenians, about fifty years before.2 Between the two 
armies there was no great difference of numbers, except as 
to the peltasts, who were more numerous in the army of 
Agesilaus, though they do not seem to have taken much part 
in the battle. 

Having marched from Cheeroneia, Agesilaus approached the 
plain of Koroneia from the river Kephissus, while the Thebans 


they contradict all his partialities, and are dropped here almost reluctantly, 
from the necessity of justifying the conduct of Agesilaus in publishing a 
false proclamation to his army. 

1 Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) s. 20. oBovuévwy amdvrwv 
eixdtws, &c. 

2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19. 
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met him from the direction of Mount Helikon. He occupied 
the right wing of his army, the Orchomenians being on the 
left, and the Cyreians with the Asiatic allies in the centre. In 
the opposite line, the Thebans were on the right, and the 
Argeians on the left. Both armies approached slowly and in 
silence until they were separated only by an interval of a 
furlong, at which moment the Thebans on the right began the 
war-shout, and accelerated their march to a run; the rest of 
the line following their example. When they got within half a 
furlong of the Lacedzmonians, the centre division of the latter 
under the command of Herippidas (comprising the Cyreians, 
with Xenophon himself, and the Asiatic allies) started forward 
on their side, and advanced at a run to meet them; seemingly 
getting beyond their own line,! and coming first to cross spears 
with the enemy’s centre. After a sharp struggle, the division 
of Herippidas was here victorious, and drove back its oppo- 
nents. Agesilaus on his right was yet more victorious, for the 
Argeians opposed to him fled without even crossing spears. 
These fugitives found safety on the high ground of Mount 
Helikon. But on the other hand, the Thebans on their own 
right, completely beat back the Orchomenians, and pursued 
them so far as to get to the baggage in the rear of the army. 
Agesilaus, while his friends around were congratulating him as 
conqueror, immediately wheeled round to complete his victory 
by attacking the Thebans; who on their side also faced about, 
and prepared to fight their way, in close and deep order, to 
rejoin their comrades on Helikon. Though Agesilaus might 
have let them pass, and assailed them in the rear with greater 
safety and equal effect, he preferred the more honourable 
victory of a conflict face to face. Such is the colouring which 
his panegyrist Xenophon? puts upon his manceuvre. Yet we 
may remark that if he had let the Thebans pass, he could not 
have pursued them far, seeing that their own comrades were at 
hand to sustain them—and also that having never yet fought 
against the Thebans, he had probably no adequate appreciation 
of their prowess. 

The crash which now took place was something terrific 
beyond all Grecian military experience,’ leaving an indelible 
impression upon Xenophon who was personally engaged in it. 


1 Xen. Hellen, iv. 3,17. avrekeSpayoy ard ris *"AynotAdov dadaryyos, &c. 
2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 19; Xen. Agesil. ii. 12, 
8 Xen. Hellen. jiv. 3, 16; Xen. Agesil. ii. 9. 
" Amyhoouat d¢ kal Thy paxnv' Kad yap éeyévero ola vik HAAN TaY 7 ep” 
MOV. 
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The hoplites on both sides came to the fiercest and closest 
bodily struggle, pushing shields against each other, with all the 
weight of the incumbent mass behind impelling forward the 
foremost ranks—especially in the deep order of the Thebans. 
The shields of the foremost combatants were thus stove in, 
their spears broken, and each man was engaged in such close 
embrace with his enemy, that the dagger was the only weapon 
which he could use. There was no systematic shout, such as 
usually marked the charge of a Grecian army; the silence was 
only broken by a medley of furious exclamations and murmurs.? 
Agesilaus himself, who was among the front ranks, and whose 
size and strength were by no means on a level with his personal 
courage, had his body covered with wounds from different 
weapons 2—was trodden down—and only escaped by the de- 
voted courage of those fifty Spartan volunteers who formed 
his body-guard. Partly from his wounds, partly from the 
irresistible courage and stronger pressure of the Thebans, the 
Spartans were at length compelled to give way, so far as to 
afford a free passage to the former, who were thus enabled to 
march onward and rejoin their comrades; not without sustain- 
ing some loss by attacks on their rear.® 

Agesilaus thus remained master of the field of battle, having 
gained a victory over his opponents taken collectively. But so 
far as concerns the Thebans separately, he had not only gained 
no victory, but had failed in his purpose of stopping their 
progress, and had had the worst of the combat. His wounds 
having been dressed, he was brought back on men’s shoulders 
to give his final orders, and was then informed that a detach- 
ment of 80 Theban hoplites, left behind by the rest, had taken 
refuge in the temple of Itonian Athéné as suppliants. From 
generosity mingled with respect to the sanctity of the spot, he 
commanded that they should be dismissed unhurt, and then 
proceeded to give directions for the night-watch, as it was 
already late. The field of battle presented a terrible spectacle ; 
Spartan and Theban dead lying intermingled, some yet grasp- 
ing their naked daggers, others pierced with the daggers of 
their enemies ; around, on the blood-stained ground, were seen 


1 Xen, Hellen. iv. 3, 19; Xen. Agesil. ii. 12. 

Kal cvpBaardyres tas domldas ewOodvro, éudxovro, dméxretvov, &méOvnokor. 
Ka) xpavyh pev ovdeula mapiv, ob why ode oryh’ pwvh dé Tis Hv roradrn, 
olav dpyh te Kal paxn wapdoxor’ uy, 

2 Xen. Agesil. ii. 13. ‘O 5% xalwep moAAd Tpavpara Exwy mdvtoce Kab 
mayTotots OmAo.s, &c. 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 18. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 19; Xen. Agesil. ii. 12. 1 
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broken spears, smashed shields, swords and daggers scattered 
apart from their owners.!_ He directed the Spartan and Theban 
dead to be collected in separate heaps, and placed in safe 
custody for the night, in the interior of his phalanx: the 
troops then took their supper, and rested for the night. On 
the next morning, Gylis the Polemarch was ordered to draw up 
the army in battle-array, to erect a trophy, and to offer sacri- 
fices of cheerfulness and thanksgiving, with the pipers solemnly 


- playing, according to Spartan fashion. Agesilaus was anxious 


to make these demonstrations of victory as ostentatious as 
possible, because he really doubted whether he had gained a 
victory. It was very possible that the Thebans might feel 
confidence enough to renew the attack, and try to recover the 
field of battle, with their own dead upon it; which Agesilaus 
had, for that reason, caused to be collected in a separate heap 
and placed within the Lacedemonian lines.2, He was however 
soon relieved from doubt by a herald coming from the Thebans 
to solicit the customary truce for the burial of their dead; the 
understood confession of defeat. The request was immediately 
granted ; each party paid the last solemnities to its own dead, 
and the Spartan force was then withdrawn from Beeotia. Xeno- 
phon does not state the loss on either side, but Diodorus gives 
it at 600 on the side of the confederates, 350 on that of the 
Lacedzemonians.*® 

Disqualified as he was by his wounds for immediate action, 
Agesilaus caused himself to be carried to Delphi, where the 
Pythian games were at that moment going on. He here 
offered to Apollo the tithe of the booty acquired during his 
two years’ campaigns in Asia; a tithe equal to 100 talents.‘ 

1 Xen, Agesil. ii. 14. "Emel ye phy tantey 7 Maxn, mapiy d} Oedoacbar 
20a guvémecov &AANAOLS, Thy ney yiv alwart mepupwevny, vexpovs de 
Ketmévous didlous Kab modAeutous per’ dAAAwY, aomldas be diaredpumpevas, 
Bi OT guvredpave neva, éyxetpldia youve KovAcay Ta pey Xapal, Ta & ev 

ot, 749’ Et pera xeipds. 

“Xen, Agesil. ii. 15. Tére hey ody (al ye hv Hdn oWe) ovvedAntoaryres 
TOUS TOV morkeplwy vekpovs elow paararyyos, edeimvoToinoavro Kat 
exotunonoar. 

Schneider in his note on this passage as well as ad Xen. Hellen. iy. 3, 21 
—condemns the expression t@v moAeulwy as spurious and unintelligible. But 
in my judgement, these words bear a plain and appropriate meaning, which 
I have endeavoured to give in the text. Compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 84. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 21; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19. The latter says—eis 
Acrgovs amexoulcOn Mvlwy &youévwy, &c. Manso, Dr. Arnold, and 
others, contest the accuracy of Plutarch in this assertion respecting the time 
of year at which the Pythian games were celebrated, upon grounds which 
seem to me very insufficient, 
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Meanwhile the polemarch Gylis conducted the army first into 
Phokis, next on a predatory excursion into the Lokrian territory, 
where the nimble attack of the Lokrian light troops, amidst 
hilly ground, inflicted upon his troops a severe: check, and 
cost him his life. After this the contingents in the army were 
dismissed to their respective homes, and Agesilaus himself, 
when tolerably recovered, sailed with the Peloponnesians 
homeward from Delphi across the Corinthian Gulf. He was 
received at Sparta with every demonstration of esteem and 
gratitude, which was still further strengthened by his exemplary 
simplicity and exact observance of the public discipline; an 
exactness not diminished either by long absence or enjoyment 
of uncontrolled ascendency. From this time forward he was 
the effective leader of Spartan policy, enjoying an influence 
greater than had ever fallen to the lot of any king before. His 
colleague Agesipolis, both young and of feeble character, was 
won over by his judicious and conciliatory behaviour, into the 
most respectful deference.? 

Three great battles had thus been fought in the space of 
little more than a month (July and August)—those of Corinth, 
Knidus, and Koroneia; the first and third on land, the second 
at sea, as described in my last chapter. In each of the two 
land-battles the Lacedemonians had gained a victory: they 
remained masters of the field, and were solicited by the enemy 
to grant the burial-truce. But if we enquire what results these 
victories had produced, the answer must be that both. were 
totally barren. The position of Sparta in Greece as against 
their enemies had undergone no improvement. In the battle 
of Corinth, her soldiers had indeed manifested signal superiority, 
and acquired much honour. But at the field of Koroneia, the 
honour of the day was rather on the side of the Thebans, who 
broke through the most strenuous opposition, and carried their 
point of joining their allies. And the purpose of Agesilaus 
(ordered by the Ephor Diphridas) to invade Beeotia, completely 
failed.? Instead of advancing, he withdrew back from Koroneia, 
and returned to Peloponnesus across the Gulf from Delphi; 
which he might have done: just as’ well without fighting this 
murderous and hardly contested battle. Even the narrative 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 22, 23; iv. 4, 1. 

2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19, 20; Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 20. 

3 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 17. Cornelius Nepos, Agesil. c. 4... ‘‘ Obsistere 
‘ei conati sunt Athenienses et Beeoti,” &c. But they did more than 
endeavour: they succeeded im barring his way, and compelling him: to 


retreat, 
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of Xenophon, deeply coloured as it is both by his sympathies 
and his antipathies, indicates to us that the predominant im- 
pression carried off by every one from the field of Koroneia 
was that of the tremendous force and obstinacy of the Theban 
hoplites—a foretaste of what was to come at Leuktra! 

If the two land victories of Sparta were barren of results, the 
case was far otherwise with her naval defeat at Knidus. That 
defeat was pregnant with consequences following in rapid 
succession, and of the most disastrous character. As with 
Athens at A®gospotami—the loss of her fleet, serious as that 
was, served only as the signal for countless following losses. 
Pharnabazus and Konon, with their victorious fleet, sailed 
from island to island, and from one continental seaport to 
another, in the A®gean, to expel the Lacedzemonian harmosts, 
and terminate the empire of Sparta. So universal was the 
odium which it had inspired, that the task was found easy 
beyond expectation. Conscious of their unpopularity, the 
harmosts in almost all the towns, on both sides of the Helles- 
pont, deserted their posts and fled, on the mere news of the 
battle of Knidus.1. Everywhere Pharnabazus and Konon found 
themselves received as liberators, and welcomed with presents 
of hospitality. They pledged themselves not to introduce any 
foreign force or governor, nor to fortify any separate citadel, 
but to guarantee to each city its own genuine autonomy. This 
policy was adopted by Pharnabazus at the urgent representation 
of Konon, who warned him that if he manifested any design of 
reducing the cities to subjection, he would find them all his 
enemies ; that each of them severally would cost him a long 
siege; and that a combination would ultimately be formed 
against him. Such liberal and judicious ideas, when seen to 
be sincerely acted upon, produced a strong feeling of friendship 
and even of gratitude, so that the Lacedemonian maritime 
empire was dissolved without a blow, by the almost spontaneous 
movements of the cities themselves. Though the victorious 
fleet presented itself in many different places, it was nowhere 
called upon to put down resistance, or to undertake a single 
siege. Kos, Nisyra, Teos, Chios, Erythre, Ephesus, Mity- 
léné, Samos, all declared, themselves independent, under the 
protection of the new conquerors.? Pharnabazus presently 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 1-5. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 1-3; Diodor. xiv. 84. About Samos, xiv. 97. 

Compare also the speech of Derkyllidas to the Abydenés (Xen. Hellen. 
iv. 8, 4)—Oow dé pardrov ai tAAat wéAEs Eby TH TOXN ameaTpdpnoay Huar, 
TocovTy byTws h tuerepa mordrns melCwy paveln tv, &c. 
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disembarked at Ephesus and marched by land northward to 
his own satrapy; leaving a fleet of forty triremes under the 
command of Konon. 

To this general burst of anti-Spartan feeling, Abydos, on the 
Asiatic side of the Hellespont, formed the solitary exception. 
That town, steady in hostility to Athens,! had been the great 
military station of Sparta for her northern Asiatic warfare, 
during the last twenty years. It was in the satrapy of Pharna- 
bazus, and had been made the chief place of arms by Derkyllidas 
and Agesilaus, for their warfare against that satrap as well as 
for the command of the strait. Accordingly, while it was a 
main object with Pharnabazus to acquire possession of Abydos 
—there was nothing which the Abydenés dreaded so much as 
to become subject to him. In this view they were decidedly 
disposed to cling to Lacedzemonian protection ; and it happened 
by a fortunate accident for Sparta that the able and experienced 
Derkyllidas was harmost in the town at the moment of the 
battle of Knidus. Having fought in the battle of Corinth, he 
had been sent to announce the news to Agesilaus, whom he 
had met on his march at Amphipolis, and who had sent him 
forward into Asia to communicate the victory to the allied 
cities ;2 neither of them at that moment anticipating the great 
maritime defeat then impending. The presence in Abydos of 
such an officer—who had already acquired a high military 
reputation in that region, and was at marked enmity with 
Pharnabazus—combined with the standing apprehensions of 
the Abydenés—was now the means of saving a remnant at 
least of maritime ascendency to Sparta. During the general 
alarm which succeeded the battle of Knidus, when the harmosts 
were everywhere taking flight, and when anti-Spartan manifesta- 
tions, often combined with internal revolutions to overthrow 
the Dekarchs or their substitutes, were spreading from city to 
city—Derkyllidas assembled the Abydenés, heartened them up 
against the reigning contagion, and exhorted them to earn the 
gratitude of Sparta by remaining faithful to her while others 
were falling off; assuring them that she would still be found 
capable of giving them protection. His exhortations were 
listened to with favour. Abydos remained attached to Sparta, 
was put in a good state of defence, and became the only harbour 
of safety for the fugitive harmosts out of the other cities, Asiatic 
and European. 


1°'Ex yap ’ABvdou, Ths roy amravra xpdvoy buiv éxOpas—says Demosthenés 
in the Athenian assembly (cont. Aristokrat. ¢. 39, p. 6725 yeas. c. 5s 
p- 688). 2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 2. 
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Having secured his hold upon Abydos, Derkyllidas crossed 
the strait to make sure also of the strong place of Sestos, on 
the European side, in the Thracian Chersonese.! In that 
fertile peninsula there had been many new settlers, who had 
come in and acquired land under the Lacedzemonian supremacy, 
especially since the building of the cross-wall by Derkyllidas to 
defend the isthmus against Thracian invasion. By means of 
.these settlers, dependent on Sparta for the security of their 
tenures—and of the refugees from various cities all concentrated 
under his protection — Derkyllidas maintained his position 
effectively both at Abydos and at Sestos; defying the requisi- 
tion of Pharnabazus that he should forthwith evacuate them. 
The satrap threatened war, and actually ravaged the lands round 
Abydos ; but without any result. His wrath against the Lace- 
dzemonians, already considerable, was so aggravated by dis- 
appointment when he found that he could not yet expel them 
from his satrapy, that he resolved to act against them with 
increased energy, and even to strike a blow at them near their 
own home. For this purpose he transmitted orders to Konon 
to prepare a commanding naval force for the ensuing spring, 
and in the mean time to keep both Abydos and Sestos under 
blockade.? 

As soon as spring arrived, Pharnabazus embarked on board 
a powerful fleet equipped by Konon; directing his course to 
Melos, to various islands among the Cycladés, and lastly to the 
coast of Peloponnesus. They here spent some time on the 
coast of Laconia and Messenia, disembarking at several points 
to ravage the country. They next landed on the island of 
Kythéra, which they captured, granting safe retirement to the 
Lacedzemonian garrison, and leaving in the island a garrison 
under the Athenian Nikophémus. Quitting then the harbour- 
less, dangerous, and ill-provided coast of Laconia, they sailed 
up the Saronic Gulf to the Isthmus of Corinth. Here they 
found the confederates—Corinthian, Boeotian, Athenian, &c.— 
carrying on war, with Corinth as their central post, against the 
Lacedzemonians at Sikyon. The line across the isthmus from 
Lechzeum to Kenchrez (the two ports of Corinth) was now 


1 Lysander, after the victory of Aigospotami and the expulsion of the 
Athenians from Sestos, had assigned the town and district as a settlement 
for the pilots and Kelustze aboard his fleet. But the Ephors are said to 
have reversed the assignment, and restored the town to the Sestians 
(Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14). Probably however the new settlers would 
remain in part upon the lands vacated by the expelled Athenians. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 4-6. 
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made good by a defensive system of operations, so as to confine 
the Lacedzemonians within Peloponnesus; just as Athens, 
prior to her great losses in 446 B.c., while possessing both 
Megara and Pegs, had been able to maintain the inland road 
midway between them, where it crosses the high and difficult 
crest of Mount Geraneia, thus occupying the only three roads 
by which a Lacedzemonian army could march from the Isthmus 
of Corinth into Attica or Boeotia.!_ Pharnabazus communicated 
in the most friendly manner with the allies, assured them of 
his strenuous support against Sparta, and left with them a 
considerable sum of money.? 

The appearance of a Persian satrap with a Persian fleet, as 
master of the Peloponnesian sea and the Saronic Gulf, was a 
phenomenon astounding to Grecian eyes. And if it was not 
equally offensive to Grecian sentiment, this was in itself a 
melancholy proof of the degree to which Pan-Hellenic patriotism 
had been stifled by the Peloponnesian War and the Spartan 
empire. No Persian tiara had been seen near the Saronic Gulf 
since the battle of Salamis; nor could anything short of the 
intense personal wrath of Pharnabazus against the Lacede- 
monians, and his desire to revenge upon them the damage 
inflicted by Derkyllidas and Agesilaus, have brought him now 
so far away from his own satrapy. It was this wrathful feeling 
of which Konon took advantage to procure from him a still 
more important boon. 

Since 404 B.c., a space of eleven years, Athens had continued 
without any walls round her seaport town Peireeus, and without 
any Long Walls to connect her city with Peireus: To this 
state she had been condemned by the sentence of her enemies, 
in the full knowledge that she could have little trade—few 
ships either armed or mercantile—poor defence even against 
pirates, and no defence at all against aggression from the 
mistress of the sea. Konon now entreated Pharnabazus, who 
was about to go home, to leave the fleet under his command, 
and to permit him to use it in rebuilding the fortifications of 
Peirzeus as well as the Long Walls of Athens. While he engaged 
to maintain the fleet by contributions from the islands, he 
assured the satrap that no blow could be inflicted upon Sparta 
so destructive or so mortifying, as the renovation of Athens 
and Peireeus with their complete and connected fortifications. 
Sparta would thus be deprived of the most important harvest 


1 See Sir William Gell’s Itinerary of Greece, p. 4. Ernst Curtius— 
Peloponnesos—pp. 25, 26, and Thucyd. i. 108. 
2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 7, 8; Diodor. xiv. 84. 
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which she had reaped from the long struggle of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Indignant as he now was against the Lacede- 
monians, Pharnabazus sympathised cordially with these plans, 
and on departing not only left the fleet under the command of 
Konon, but also furnished him with a considerable sum of 
money towards the expense of the fortifications.! 

Konon betook himself to the work energetically and without 
delay. He had quitted Athens in 407 B.c., as one of the joint 
admirals nominated after the disgrace of Alkibiadés. He had 
parted with his countrymen finally at the catastrophe of A%gos- 
potami in 405 B.c., preserving the miserable fraction of eight 
or nine ships out of that noble fleet which otherwise would 
have passed entire into the hands of Lysander. He now 
returned, in 393 B.C., as a second Themistoklés, the deliverer 
of his country, and the restorer of her lost strength and 
independence. All hands were set to work; carpenters and 
masons being hired with the funds furnished by Pharnabazus, 
to complete the fortifications as quickly as possible. The 
Beeotians and other neighbours lent their aid zealously as 
volunteers 2—the same who eleven years before had danced to 
the sound of joyful music when the former walls were demolished ; 
so completely had the feelings of Greece altered since that 
period. By such hearty co-operation, the work was finished 
during the course of the present summer and autumn without 
any opposition ; and Athens enjoyed again her fortified Peireeus 
and harbour, with a pair of Long Walls, straight and parallel, 
joining it securely to the city. The third or Phaléric Wall (a 
single wall stretching from Athens to Phalérum), which had 
existed down to the capture of the city by Lysander, was not 
restored ; nor was it indeed by any means necessary to the 
security either of the city or of the port. Having thus given 
renewed life and security to Peireeus, Konon commemorated 
his great naval victory by a golden wreath in the acropolis, as 
well as by the erection of a temple in Peirzeus to the honour of 
the Knidian Aphrodité, who was worshipped at Knidus with 
peculiar devotion by the local population.® He further celebrated 
the completion of the walls by a splendid sacrifice and festival 


‘s Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 9, 10. | 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 10; Diodor. xiv. 85. 

Cornelius Nepos (Conon, c. 4) mentions fifty talents as a sum received by 
Konon from Pharnabazus as a present, and devoted by him to this public 
work. This is not improbable; but the total sum contributed by the 
satrap towards the fortifications must probably have been much greater. 

3 Demosthen. cont. Androtion. p. 616, c. 21. Pausanias (i. 1, 3) still 
saw this temple in Peirzeus—very near to the sea—550 years meee 
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banquet. And the Athenian people not only inscribed on a 
pillar a public vote gratefully recording the exploits of Konon, 
but also erected a statue to his honour. 

The importance of this event in reference to the future 
history of Athens was unspeakable. Though it did not 
restore to her either her former navy, or her former empire, it 
reconstituted her as a city not only self-determining but even 
partially ascendent. It re-animated her, if not into the Athens 
of Periklés, at least into that of Isokratés and Demosthenés : it 
imparted to her a second fill of strength, dignity, and commer- 
cial importance, during the half century destined to elapse 
before she was finally overwhelmed by the superior military 
force of Macedon. Those who recollect the extraordinary 
stratagem whereby Themistoklés had contrived (eighty-five 
years before) to accomplish the fortification of Athens, in spite 
of the base but formidable jealousy of Sparta and her Pelo- 
ponnesian allies, will be aware how much the consummation 
of the Themistoklean project had depended upon accident. 
Now, also, Konon in his restoration was favoured by unusual 
combinations such as no one could have predicted. That 
Pharnabazus should conceive the idea of coming over himself 
to Peloponnesus with a fleet of the largest force, was a most 
unexpected contingency. He was influenced neither by attach- 
ment to Athens, nor seemingly by considerations of policy, 
though the proceeding was one really conducive to the interests 
of Persian power—but simply by his own violent. personal 
wrath against the Lacedemonians. And this wrath would 
probably have been satisfied, if, after the battle of Knidus, he 
could have cleared his own satrapy of them completely. It 
was his vehement impatience, when he found himself unable 
to expel his old enemy Derkyllidas from the important position 
of Abydos, which chiefly spurred him on to take revenge on 
Sparta in her own waters. Nothing less than the satrap’s 
personal presence would have placed at the disposal of Konon 
either a sufficient naval force, or sufficient funds, for the 
erection of the new walls, and the defiance of all impediment 
from Sparta. So strangely did events thus run, that the 
energy, by which Derkyllidas preserved Abydos, brought upon — 
Sparta, indirectly, the greater mischief of the new Kononian 
walls. It would have been better for Sparta that Pharnabazus ~ 
should at once have recovered Abydos as well as the rest of 
his satrapy; in which case he would have had no wrongs 


1 Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 16, pp. 477, 478; Athenzeus, i. 3; orgetins | 
Nepos, Conon, c. 4. : 
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remaining unavenged to incense him, and would have kept on 
his own side of the A®gean; feeding Konon with a modest 
squadron sufficient to keep the Lacedzmonian navy from 
again becoming formidable on the Asiatic side, but leaving 
the walls of Peirzeus (if we may borrow an expression of Plato) 
“to continue asleep in the bosom of the earth.” } 
But the presence of Konon with his powerful fleet was not 
the only condition indispensable to the accomplishment of this 
work. It was requisite further that the interposition of Sparta 
should be kept off not merely by sea, but by land—and that 
too during all the number of months that the walls were in 
progress. Now the barrier against her on land was constituted 
by the fact, that the confederate force held the cross line within 
the isthmus from Lecheum to Kenchrez, with Corinth as a 
centre.2_ But they were unable to maintain this line even 
through the ensuing year—during which Sparta, aided by 
dissensions at Corinth, broke through it, as will appear in the 
next chapter. Had she been able to break through it while 
the fortifications of Athens were yet incomplete, she would 
have deemed no effort too great to effect an entrance into 
Attica and interrupt the work, in which she might very pro- 
bably have succeeded. Here then was the second condition, 
which was realised during the summer and autumn of 393 B.c., 
but which did not continue to be realised longer. So fortunate 
was it for Athens, that the two conditions were fulfilled both 
together during this particular year ! 


CHAPTER LXXV 


FROM THE REBUILDING OF THE LONG WALLS OF ATHENS TO 
THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS 


THE presence of Pharnabazus and Konon with their command- 
ing force in the Saronic Gulf, and the liberality with which the 
former furnished pecuniary aid to the latter for rebuilding the 
full fortifications of Athens, as well as to the Corinthians for 
the prosecution of the war—seem to have given preponderance 


1 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 778. Kadeddew egy ev tH yh Kataxelueva Te 
relxn, &c. 

2 The importance, of maintaining these lines, as a protection to Athens 
against invasion from Sparta, is illustrated in Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 19, and 
Andokidés, Or. iii. (De Pace) s. 26. 
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to the confederates over Sparta for that year. The plans of 
Konon! were extensive. He was the first to organise, for the 
defence of Corinth, a mercenary force which was afterwards 
improved and conducted with greater efficiency by Iphikratés ; 
and after he had finished the fortifications of Peirzeus with the 
Long Walls, he employed himself in showing his force among 
the islands, for the purpose of laying the foundations of re- 
newed maritime power for Athens. We even hear that he 
caused an Athenian envoy to be despatched to Dionysius at 
Syracuse, with the view of despatching that despot from Sparta, 
and bringing him into connexion with Athens. Evagoras, 
despot of Salamis in Cyprus, the steady friend of Konon, was 
a party to this proposition, which he sought to strengthen by 
offering to Dionysius his sister in marriage.? There was a 
basis of sympathy between them arising from the fact that 
Evagoras was at variance with the Phenicians both in Phenicia 
and Cyprus, while Dionysius was in active hostilities with the 
Carthaginians (their kinsmen and colonists) in Sicily. Never- 
theless the proposition met with little or no success. We find 
Dionysius afterwards still continuing to act as an ally of 
Sparta. 

Profiting by the aid received from Pharnabazus, the Corin- 
thians strengthened their fleet at Lechzeum (their harbour in 
the Corinthian Gulf) so considerably, as to become masters of 
the Gulf, and to occupy Rhium, one of the two opposite capes 
which bound its narrow entrance. To oppose them, the 
Lacedeemonians on their side were driven to greater maritime 
effort. More than one naval action seems to have taken place, 
in those waters where the prowess and skill of the Athenian 
admiral Phormion had been so signally displayed at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War. At length the Lacedzemonian 
admiral Herippidas, who succeeded to the command of the 
fleet after his predecessor Polemarchus had been slain in 
battle, compelled the Corinthians to abandon Rhium, and 
gradually recovered his ascendency in the Corinthian Gulf; 
which his successor Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, still further 
completed.’ 

While these transactions were going on (seemingly during the 
last half of 393 B.c. and the full year of 392 B.C.), so as to put 
an end to the temporary naval preponderance of the Corinthians 


1 Harpokration, v. fevixdy éy Koptv@m. Philochorus, Fragm. 150, ed. 
Didot. 

2 Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Bonis Aristophanis) s, 21, 

8 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 11. 
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—the latter were at the same time bearing the brunt of a 
desultory, but continued, land-warfare against the garrison of 
Lacedzmonians and Peloponnesians established at Sikyon. 
Both. Corinth and Lechzum were partly defended by the pres- 
ence of confederate troops, Boeotians, Argeians, Athenians, or 
mercenaries paid by Athens. But this did not protect the 
Corinthians against suffering great damage, in their lands and 
outlying properties, from the incursions of the enemy. 

The plain between Corinth and Sikyon—fertile and exten- 
sive (speaking by comparison with Peloponnesus generally), 
and constituting a large part of the landed property of both 
cities, was rendered uncultivable during 393 and 392 B.c. ; so 
that the Corinthian proprietors were obliged to withdraw their 
servants and cattle to Peireeum! (a portion of the Corinthian 
territory without the Isthmus properly so called, north-east of 
the Akrokorinthus, in a line between that eminence and the 
Megarian harbour of Pegze). Here the Sikyonian assailants 
could not reach them, because of the Long Walls of Corinth, 
which connected that city by a continuous fortification of 12 
stadia (somewhat less than a mile and a half) with its harbour 
of Lecheeum. Nevertheless the loss to the proprietors of the 
deserted plain was still so great, that two successive seasons of 
it were quite enough to inspire them with a strong aversion to 
the war ;? the more so, as the damage fell exclusively upon 


1 Xen, Hellen. iv. 4, 1; iv. 5, 1. 

2 I dissent from Mr. Fynes Clinton as well as from M. Rehdantz (Vite 
Iphicratis, &c. c. 4, who in the main agrees with Dodwell’s Annales 
Xenophontei) in their chronological arrangement of these events. 

They place the battle fought by Praxitas within the Long Walls of 
Corinth in 393 B.c., and the destruction of the Lacedsemonian mora or 
division by Iphikratés (the monthly date of which is marked by its having 
immediately succeeded the Isthmian games), in 392 B.c. I place the 
former event in 392 B.C.; the latter in 390 B.c., immediately after the 
Isthmian games of 390 B.C. 

If we study the narrative of Xenophon, we shall find, that after describing 
(iv. 3) the battle of Koroneia (August 394 B.C.) with its immediate con- 
sequences, and the return of Agesilaus home—he goes on in the next 
chapter to narrate the land-war about or near Corinth, which he carries 
eke without interruption (through Chapters 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, of Book iv.) to 
389 B.C. 

But in Chapter 8 of Book iv), he leaves the land-war, and takes up the 
naval operations, from and after the battle of Knidus (Aug. 394 B.c.). He 
recounts how Pharnabazus and Konon came across the AXgean with a 
' powerful fleet in the spring of 393 B.c., and how after various proceedings, 
they brought the fleet to the Saronic Gulf and the Isthmus of Corinth, 
where they must have arrived at or near Midsummer 393 B.C. 

Now it appears to me certain, that these proceedings of Pharnabazus 
with the fleet, recounted in the eighth chapter, come, in point of date, defore 

VOL. IX. oO 
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them—their allies in Boeotia, Athens, and Argos, having as yet 
suffered nothing. Constant military service for defence, with 
the conversion of the city into a sort of besieged post, aggra- 
vated their discomfort. There was another circumstance also, 
doubtless not without influence. The consequences of the 
battle of Knidus had been, first, to put down the maritime 
empire of Sparta, and thus to diminish the fear which she 
inspired to the Corinthians ; next, to rebuild the fortifications, 
and renovate the shipping, commercial as well as warlike, of 
Athens ;—a revival well calculated to bring back a portion of 
that anti-Athenian jealousy and apprehension which the Corin- 
thians had felt so strongly a few years before. Perhaps some 
of the trade of Corinth may have been actually driven away by 


the seditious movements and the coup d'état at Corinth, which are recounted 
in the fourth chapter. At the time when Pharnabazus was at Corinth in 
Midsummer 393 B.C., the narrative of Xenophon (iv. 8, 8-10) leads us to 
believe that the Corinthians were prosecuting the war zealously, and with- 
out discontent: the money and encouragement which Pharnabazus gave 
them were calculated to strengthen such ardour. It was by aid of this 
money that the Corinthians fitted out their fleet under Agathinus, and 
acquired for a time the maritime command of the Gulf. 

The discontents against the war (recounted in chap. 4 seg.) could not 
have commenced until a considerable time after the departure of Pharnabazus. 
They arose out of causes which only took effect after a long continuance— 
the hardships of the land-war, the losses of property and slaves, the jealousy 
towards Attica and Beeotia as being undisturbed, &c, The Lacedzemonian 
and Peloponnesian aggressive force at Sikyon cannot possibly have been 
established before the autumn of 394 B.C., and was most probably placed 
there early in the spring of 393 B.c. Its "effects were brought about, not 
by one great blow, but by repetition of ravages and destructive annoyance ; 
and all the effects which it produced previous to Midsummer 393 B.C. 
would be more than compensated by the presence, the gifts, and the 
encouragement of Pharnabazus with his powerful fleet. Moreover, after 
his departure, too, the Corinthians were at first successful at sea and acquired 
the command of the Gulf, which however they did not retain for more than 
a year, if so much. Hence it is not likely that any strong discontent against 
the war began before the early part of 392 B.C. 

Considering all these circumstances, I think it reasonable to believe that 
the coup d’état and massacre at Corinth took place (not in 393 B.C., as Mr. 
Clinton and M. Rehdantz place it, but) in 392 B.c. i and the battle within 
the Long Walls rather later in the same year. 

Next, the opinion of the same two authors as sell as of Dodwell—that 
the destruction of the Lacedeemonian mora by Iphikratés took place in the 
spring of 392 B.c.—is also, in my view, erroneous. If this were true, it 
would be necessary to pack all the events mentioned in Xenophon, iv. 4, 
into the year 393 B.C. ; which I hold to be impossible. If the destruction 
of the mora did not occur in the spring of 392 B.c., we know that it could 
not have occurred until the spring of 390 B.C. ; that i is, the next ensuing 
Isthmian games, two years afterwards. And this last will be found to be 
its true date; thus leaving full time, but not too much time, for the 


antecedent occurrences, \ 


° 
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the disturbance of the war, to the renewed fortifications and 
greater security of Peirzeus. 

Fostered by this pressure of circumstances, the discontented 
philo-Laconian or peace-party which had always existed at 
Corinth, presently acquired sufficient strength, and manifested 
itself with sufficient publicity, to give much alarm to the 
government. The Corinthian government had always been, 
and still was, oligarchical. In what manner the administrators 


‘or the council were renewed, or how long individuals continued 


in Office, indeed, we do not know. But of democracy, with 
its legal popular assemblies, open discussions, and authoritative 
resolves, there was nothing.!. Now the oligarchical persons 
actually in power were vehemently anti-Laconian, consisting of 
men who had partaken of the Persian funds and contracted 
alliance with Persia, besides compromising themselves irre- 
vocably (like Timolaus) by the most bitter manifestations of 
hostile sentiment towards Sparta. These men found themselves 
menaced by a powerful opposition party, which had no con- 
stitutional means for making its sentiments predominant, and 
for accomplishing peaceably either a change of administrators 
or a change of public policy. It was only by an appeal to 
arms and violence that such a consummation could be brought 
about ; a fact notorious to both parties—so that the oligarchical 
administrators, informed of the meetings and conversations 
going on, knew well that they had to expect nothing less than 
the breaking out of a conspiracy. That such anticipations 
were well founded, we gather even from the partial recital of 
Xenophon ; who states that Pasimélus, the philo-Laconian 
leader, was on his guard and in preparation2—and counts it 
to him as a virtue that shortly afterwards he opened the gates 
to the Lacedzemonians. 

Anticipating such conspiracy, the government resolved to 
prevent it by a coup @état. They threw themselves upon the 
assistance of their allies, invited in a body of Argeians, and 
made their blow the more sure by striking it on the last day 


1 Plutarch. Dion. c. 53. 
2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 2. Tvdvres 5€ of "Apyeiot kad Bowwro) rad APnvatos 
Kal Kopw@lwy of te Tav mape, Bucikews xXpnudtwv mererxXnKdres, cad of Tov 


| moAgwou aiTibtaroL yeyevnuevol, ws, ei wh exmoddv mothcowro Tovs em Thy 


eiphynvy tetpaymevous, iivduvedoe. wdAw  moALs Aakwvicat—olrw 3) Kab 
oharyas emexelpovy morta dat. 

iv. 4,4. Of d5€ vedrepot, bromrevouyros TaciuhAov rd mcAdov ~cco Oat, 
hovxlav €cxov ev TH Kpavly: ds de THs Kpavyhs Hobovro, Kal pevyovrés TwWes 
éx Tov mpdyparos aplicovro mpds adTovs, ex TovToV dvadpapovTes KaT& TV 
"AkpordpivOov, mpooBardytas ev ’Apyelous Kal rovs &AAous amexpovaayTo, &c. 
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of the festival called Eukleia, when it was least expected. 
Their proceeding, though dictated by precaution, was executed 
with the extreme of brutal ferocity aggravated by sacrilege; in 
a manner very different from the deep-laid artifices recently 
practised by the Spartan Ephors when they were in like manner 
afraid of the conspiracy of Kinadon—and more like the 
oligarchical conspirators at Korkyra (in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian War) when they broke into the assembled 
Senate, and massacred Peithias with sixty others in the Senate- 
house.!. While the choice performers at Corinth were con- 
tending for the prize in the theatre, with judges formally named 
to decide—and while the market-place around was crowded 
with festive spectators—a number of armed men were intro- 
duced, probably Argeians, with leaders designating the victims 
whom they were to strike. Some of these select victims were 
massacred in the market-place, others in the theatre, and one 
even while sitting as a judge in the theatre. Others again fled 
in terror, to embrace the altars or statues in the market-place 
—which sanctuary nevertheless did not save their lives. Nor 
was such sacrilege arrested—repugnant as it was to the feelings 
of the assembled spectators and to Grecian feelings generally 
—until 120 persons had perished.? But the persons slain 
were chiefly elderly men; for the younger portion of the 
philo-Laconian party, suspecting some mischief, had declined 
attending the festival, and kept themselves separately assembled 
under their leader Pasimélus, in the gymnasium and cypress- 
grove called Kranium, just without the city-gates. We find too 
that they were not only assembled, but actually in arms. For 
the moment that they heard the clamour in the market- 
place and learnt from some fugitives what was going on, they 
rushed up at once to the Akrokorinthus (or eminence and 
acropolis overhanging the city) and got possession of the 
citadel; which they maintained with such force and courage, 
that the Argeians, and the Corinthians who took part with the 
government, were repulsed in the attempt to dislodge them. 
This circumstance, indirectly revealed in the one-sided narrative 
of Xenophon, lets us into the real state of the city, and affords 
good ground for believing that Pasimélus and his friends were 
prepared beforehand for an armed outbreak, but waited to 
execute it, until the festival was over,—a scruple which the 
government, in their eagerness to forestall the plot, disregarded ; 
1 Thucyd. iii. 70. 


2 Diodorus (xiv. 86) gives this number, which seems very credible. 
Xenophon (iv. 4, 4) only says moAAol. 
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employing the hands and weapons of Argeians who were 
comparatively unimpressed by solemnities peculiar to Corinth.1 
Though Pasimélus and his friends were masters of the 


1 In recounting this alternation of violence projected, violence perpetrated, 
recourse on the one side to a foreign ally, treason on the other by admitting 
an avowed enemy—which formed the modus operandi of opposing parties 
in the oligarchical Corinth—I invite the reader to contrast it with the 
democratical Athens. 

At Athens, in the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, there were 


“precisely the same causes at work, and precisely the same marked 


anthithesis of parties, as those which here disturbed Corinth. There was 
first, a considerable Athenian minority who opposed the war with Sparta 
from the first ; next, when the war began, the proprietors of Attica saw 
their lands ruined, and were compelled either to carry away, or to lose, 
their servants and cattle, so that they obtained no returns. The intense 
discontent, the angry complaints, the bitter conflict of parties, which these 
circumstances raised among the Athenian citizens—not to mention the 
aggravation of all these symptoms by the terrible epidemic—are marked out 
in Thucydidés, and have been recorded ina preceding-volume of this history. 
Not only the positive loss and suffering, but all other causes of exasperation, 
stood at a higher pitch at Athens in the early part of the Peloponnesian 
War, than at Corinth in 392 B.c. 

Yet what were the effects which they produced? Did the minority 


resort to a conspiracy—or the majority to a coup d’éat—-or either of them 


to invitation of foreign aid against the other? Nothing of the kind. The 
minority had always open to them the road of pacific opposition, and the 
chance of obtaining a majority in the Senate or in the public assembly, 


. which was practically identical with the totality of the citizens. Their 


opposition, though pacific as to acts, was sufficiently animated and violent 
in words and propositions, to serve as a real discharge for imprisoned angry 
passion. If they could not carry the adoption of their general policy, they 
had the opportunity of gaining partial victories which took off the edge of a 
fierce discontent ; witness the fine imposed upon Periklés (Thucyd. ii. 65) 
in the year before his death, which both gratified and mollified the 
antipathy against him, and brought about shortly afterwards a strong 


reaction in his favour. The majority, on the other hand, knew that the 


predominance of its policy depended upon its maintaining its hold on a 
fluctuating public assembly, against the utmost freedom of debate and 
attack, within certain forms and rules prescribed by the constitution ; 
attachment to the latter being the cardinal principle of political morality in 
both parties. It was this system which excluded on both sides the thought 
of armed violence. It produced among the democratical citizens of Athens 
that characteristic insisted upon by Kleon in Thucydidés—‘*‘ constant and 
fearless security and absence of treacherous hostility among one another”’ 
(d1a yap 7d Kal? juepay adees Kad averiBobAcvTov mpds GAAHAous, Kal és Tovs 
Evppaxous 7d avrd €xere—Thue. iii. 37), the entire absence of which stands 
so prominently forward in these deplorable proceedings of the oligarchical 
Corinth. Pasimélus and his Corinthian minority had no assemblies, 


_ dikasteries, annual Senate, or constant habit of free debate and accusation, 


to appeal to ; their only available weapon was armed violence, or treacher- 
ous correspondence with a foreign enemy. On the part of the Corinthian 
government, superior or more skilfully used force, or superior alliance 
abroad, was the only weapon of defence, in like manner. 
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citadel and had repulsed the assault of their enemies, yet the 
recent coup a’état had been completely successful in overawing 
their party in the city, and depriving them of all means of 
communicating with the Lacedeemonians at Sikyon. Feeling 
unable to maintain themselves, they were besides frightened 
by menacing omens, when they came to offer sacrifice, in order 
that they might learn whether the gods encouraged them to 
fight or not. The victims were found so alarming, as to drive 
them to evacuate the post and prepare for voluntary exile. 
Many of them (according to’ Diodorus 5001) actually went 
into exile ; while others, and among them Pasimélus himself, 
were restrained by the entreaties of their friends and relatives, 
combined with solemn assurances of peace and security from 
the government; who now probably felt themselves victorious, 
and were anxious to mitigate the antipathies which their recent 
violence had inspired. These pacific assurances were faithfully 
kept, and no further mischief was done to any citizen. 

But the political condition of Corinth was materially altered, 
by an extreme intimacy of alliance and communion now 
formed with Argos; perhaps combined with reciprocal rights 
of intermarriage, and of purchase and sale. The boundary 
pillars or hedges which separated the two territories were pulled 
up, and the city was entitled Argos instead of Corinth (says 
Xenophon). Such was probably the invidious phrase in which 
the opposition party described the very close political union 
now formed between the two cities ; upheld by a strong Argeian 
force in the city and acropolis, together with some Athenian 
mercenaries under Iphikratés, and some Beeotians as a garrison 
in the port of Lecheum. Most probably the ‘government 
remained still Corinthian, and still oligarchical, as before. But 
it now rested upon Argeian aid, and was therefore dependent 
chiefly upon Argos, though partly also upon the other two 
allies. 

To Pasimélus and his friends such a state of things was 
intolerable. Though personally they had no ill-usage to com- 
plain of, yet the complete predominance of their political 
enemies was quite sufficient to excite their most vehement 
antipathies. They entered into secret correspondence with 
Praxitas, the Lacedzemonian commander at Sikyon, engaging 
to betray to him one of the gates in the western Long Wall 
between Corinth and Lecheum. The scheme being concerted, 
Pasimélus and his partisans got themselves placed,” partly by 


1 Diodor, xiv. 86; Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 5. 
2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 8. kal care rUxny Kad Kar’ émméerciav, &c, 
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contrivance and partly by accident, on the night-watch at this 
gate ; an imprudence, which shows that the government not 
only did not maltreat them, but even admitted them to trust. 
At the moment fixed, Praxitas—presenting himself with a 
Lacedzemonian mora or regiment, a Sikyonian force, and the 
Corinthian exiles,—found the treacherous sentinels prepared 
to open the gates. Having first sent in a trusty soldier to 
satisfy him that there was no deceit,! he then conducted all 


-his force within the gates, into the mid-space between the two 


Long Walls. So broad was this space, and so inadequate did 
his numbers appear to maintain it, that he took the precaution 
of digging a cross-ditch with a palisade to defend himself on 
the side towards the city; which he was enabled to do undis- 
turbed, since the enemy (we are not told why) did not attack 
him all the next day. On the ensuing day, however, Argeians, 
Corinthians, and Athenian mercenaries under Iphikratés, all 
came down from the city in full force ; the latter stood on the right 
of the line, along the eastern wall, opposed to the Corinthian 
exiles on the Lacedzemonian left ; while the Lacedzemonians 
themselves were on their own right, opposed to the Corinthians 
from the city; and the Argeians, opposed to the Sikyonians, 
in the centre. 

It was here that the battle began; the Argeians, bold from 
superior numbers, attacked and broke the Sikyonians, tearing 
up the palisade, and pursuing them down to the sea with much 
slaughter ;? upon which Pasimachus the Lacedzmonian com- 
mander of cavalry coming to their aid, caused his small body 
of horsemen to dismount and tie their horses to trees, and 
then armed them with shields taken from the Sikyonians, 


inscribed on the outside with the letter Sigma (3). With 


these he approached on foot to attack the Argeians, who, 
mistaking them for Sikyonians, rushed-to the charge with 
alacrity; upon which Pasimachus exclaimed—‘“ By the two 


1 Xen, Hellen. iv. 4, 8. Nothing can show more forcibly the Laconian 
bias of Xenophon, than the credit which he gives to Pasimélus for his good 
faith towards the Lacedzemonians whom he was letting in ; overlooking or 
approving his treacherous betrayal towards his own countrymen, in thus 
opening a gate which he had been trusted to watch. to ® cionyayérny, 
Kal of rws GmAGs awedertdaryy, Bore 6 cigcAOdy ekhyyetre, mavra elvat 
dddAas, ofd wep éheyerny. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 10. Kal robs wey Sixvwvlovs éxpdrqjoav Kad diacmd.- 


_ cavtes Td oTadpwpa edlwxov ém) Oddraccay, Kab exe? rodAods abTay dméxreway. 


It would appear from hence that there must have been an open portion of 
Lecheeum, or a ae apart from (but’adjoining to) the wall which encircled 


_ Lechzeum, yet still within the Long Walls. Otherwise the fugitive 


Sikyonians could hardly have got down to the sea, 
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gods, Argeians, these Sigmas which you see here will deceive 
you:” he then closed with them resolutely, but his numbers 
were so inferior that he was soon overpowered and slain. 
Meanwhile the Corinthian exiles on the left had driven back 
Iphikratés with his mercenaries (doubtless chiefly light troops) 
and pursued them even to the city gates; while the Lacedz- 
monians, easily repelling the Corinthians opposed to them, 
came out of their palisade and planted themselves with their 
faces towards the eastern wall, but at a little distance from it, 
to intercept the Argeians on their return. The latter were 
forced to run back as they could, huddling close along the 
eastern wall, with their right or unshielded side exposed as 
they passed to the spears of the Lacedzemonians. Before they 
could get to the walls of Corinth, they were met and roughly 
handled by the victorious Corinthian exiles. And even when 
they came to the walls, those within, unwilling to throw open 
the gates for fear of admitting the enemy, contented themselves 
with handing down ladders, over which the defeated Argeians 
clambered with distress and difficulty. Altogether, their loss 
in this disastrous retreat was frightful. Their dead (says 
Xenophon) lay piled up like heaps of stones or wood.! 
This victory of Praxitas and the Lacedemonians, though it 
did not yet make them masters of Lechzeum,? was nevertheless 
of considerable importance. Shortly afterwards they received 
reinforcements which enabled them to turn it to still better 
account. .The first measure of Praxitas was to pull down a 
considerable breadth of the two walls, leaving a breach which 
opened free passage for any Lacedzemonian army from Sikyon 
to reach and pass the isthmus. He then marched his troops 
through the breach, forward on the road to Megara, capturing 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 12. Obrws év dAlyw moAAo) @mecov, bore cidicpevor 
Spay of &vOpwrot swpors alrov, tbAwv, AlOov, TdéTe COedoayTo owpods veKpar. 

A singular form of speech. 

2 Diodorus (xiv. 86) represents that the Lacedzemonians on this occasion 
surprised and held Lechzeum, defeating the general body of the confederates 
who came out from Corinth to retake it. But his narrative of all these 
circumstances differs materially from that of Xenophon; whom I here 
follow in preference, making allowance for great partiality, and for much 
confusion and obscurity. 

Xenophon gives us plainly to understand, that Lechzeum was zof 
captured by the Lacedzemonians until the following year, by Agesilaus and 
Teleutias. 

It is to be recollected that Xenophon had particular means of knowing 
what was done by Agesilaus, and therefore deserves credit on that head— 
always allowing for partiality. Diodorus does not mention Agesilaus in 
connexion with the proceedings at Lechzeum, 


° 
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the two Corinthian dependencies of Krommyon and Sidus on 
the Saronic Gulf, in which he placed garrisons. Returning 
back by the road south of Corinth, he occupied Epieikia on 
the frontier of Epidaurus, as a protection to the territory of the 
latter against incursions from Corinth—and then disbanded his 
army. 

A desultory warfare was carried on during the ensuing winter 
and spring between the opposite garrisons in Corinth and 


~Sikyon. It was now that the Athenian Iphikratés, in the 


former place, began to distinguish himself at the head of his 
mercenary peltasts, whom, after their first organisation by 
Konon, he had trained to effective tactics under the strictest 
discipline, and whose movements he conducted with con- 
summate skill. His genius introduced improvements both in 
their armour and in their clothing. He lengthened by one 
half both the light javelin and the short sword, which the 
Thracian peltasts habitually carried; he devised a species of 
leggings, known afterwards by the name of Iphikratidés ; and 
he thus combined, better than had ever been done before, 
rapid motion—power of acting in difficult ground and open 
order—effective attack either by missiles or hand to hand—and 
dexterous retreat in case of need.1_ As yet he was but a young 


1 Diodor. xv. 44; Cornelius Nepos, Vit. Iphicrat. c. 2; Polyzen. iii. 9 
10. Compare Rehdantz, Vite: Iphicratis, Chabrize, et Timothei, c. 2, 7 
(Berlin, 1845)—a very useful and instructive publication. 

In describing the improvements made by Iphikratés in the armature of 
his peltasts, I have not exactly copied either Nepos or Diodorus, who both 
appear to me confused in their statements. You would imagine, in reading 
their account (and so it has been stated by Weber, Prolegg. ad Demosth. 
cont. Aristokr. p. xxxv.), that there were no peltasts in Greece prior to 
Iphikratés ; that he was the first to transform heavy-armed hoplites into 
light-armed peltasts, and to introduce from Thrace the light shield or Ze/¢a, 
not only smaller in size than the round do7m)s carried by the hoplite,but also 
without the 7rvs, or surrounding metallic rim of the dams, seemingly con- 
nected by outside bars or spokes of metal with the exterior central knob or 
projection (z7b0) which the hoplite pushed before him in close combat. 
The e/ta, smaller and lighter than the déoms, was apparently square or 
oblong and not round : though it had no Yrus, it often had thin plates of 
brass, as we may see by Xenophon, Anab. v. 2, 29, so that the explanation 
of it given in the Scholia ad Platon. Legg. vii. p. $13 must be taken with 
reserve. | 

But Grecian peltasts existed before the time of Iphikratés (Xen. Hellen. 
i, 2; 1 and elsewhere). He did not first introduce them; he found them 
already there, and improved their armature. Both Diodorus and Nepos 
affirm that he lengthened the sfears of the peltasts to a measure half as long 
again as those of the hoplites (or twice as long, if we believe Nepos), and 
the swords in proportion—“‘ n¥inoe wey Ta Sdpara jusorlp jeyeber—hastae 
modum duplicavit.”” Now this I apprehend to be not exact ; nor is it true 

; O02 
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officer, in the beginning of his military career! We must 
therefore presume that these improvements were chiefly of later 
date, the suggestions of his personal experience ; but even now, 
the successes of his light troops were remarkable. Attacking 
Phlius, he entrapped the Phliasians into an ambuscade, and 
inflicted on them a defeat so destructive, that they were obliged 
to invoke the aid of a Lacedzemonian garrison for the protection 
of their city. He gained a victory near Sikyon, and carried his 
incursions over all Arcadia, to the very gates of the cities ; 
damaging the Arcadian hoplites so severely, that they became 
afraid to meet him in the field. His own peltasts however, 
though full of confidence against these Peloponnesian hoplites, 
still retained their awe and their reluctance to fight against 
Lacedemonians ;? who on their side despised them, but 


(as Nepos asserts) that the Grecian hoplites carried ‘short spears ”— 
‘* brevibus hastis.” The spear of the Grecian hoplite was long (though not 
so long as that of the heavy and compact Macedonian phalanx afterwards 
became), and it appears to me incredible that Iphikratés should have given 
to his light and active peltast a spear twice as long, or half as long again, as 
that of the hoplite. Both Diodorus and Nepos have mistaken by making 
their comparison with the arms of the hoflite, to which the changes of 
Iphikratés had no reference. The peltast both before and after Iphikratés 
did not carry a spear but a javelin, which he employed as a missile, to hurl, 

not to thrust ; he was essentially an dxoyricrhs or javelin-shooter (see 
Xenoph. Hellen, iv. 5, 143 vi. 1, 9). Of course the javelin might, in case 
of need, serve to thrust, but this was not its appropriate employment : ¢ coz- 
verso, the spear might be hurled (under advantageous circumstances, from 
the higher ground against an enemy below—Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 153 v. 4, 
52), but its proper employment was, to be held and thrust forward. 

What Iphikratés really did, was, to lengthen both the two offensive 
weapons which the peltast carried, before his time—the javelin, and the 
sword. He made the javelin a longer and heavier weapon, requiring a 
more practised hand to throw—but also competent to inflict more serious 
wounds, and capable of being used with more deadly effect if the peltasts 
saw an opportunity of coming to close fight on advantageous terms. 
Possibly Iphikratés not only lengthened the weapon, but also improved its 
point and efficacy in other ways ; making it more analogous to the formid- 
able Roman pz/um. Whether he made any alteration in the Ze/¢a itself, we 
do not know. 

The name /phikratidés, given to these new-fashioned leggings or boots, 
proves to us that Wellington and Blucher are not the first eminent generals 
who have lent an honourable denomination to boots and shoes. 

1 Justin, vi. 5. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 16; Diodor. xiv. 91. 

Tovs mevrot Aakedamoviovs oftws ad of meATactal edédicav, ws evTds 
dKxovticuatos ob mpoorecay Tots émAlTas, &c. 

Compare the sentiment of the light troops in the attack of Sphakteria, 
when they were awe-struck and afraid at first to approach the Lacedzemo- 
nian hoplites—rfi yvdupn SedovAwpéevor Os em) Aaredarpovious, &c, Te 


iv. 34). 
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despised their own allies still more. ‘Our friends fear these 
peltasts, as children fear hobgoblins ”—said the Lacedzemonians 
sarcastically, endeavouring to set the example of courage by 
ostentatious demonstrations of their own round the walls of 
Corinth. 

The breach made in the Long Walls of Corinth by Praxitas 
had laid open the road for a Peloponnesian army to march 
either into Attica or Boeotia.? Fortunately for the Athenians, 
“they had already completed the rebuilding of their own Long 
Walls ; but they were so much alarmed by the new danger, that 
they marched with their full force, and with masons and car- 
penters accompanying,’ to Corinth. Here, with that celerity of 
work for which they were distinguished,‘ they in a few days re- 
established completely the western wall; the more important 
of the two, since it formed the barrier against the incursions of 
the Lacedemonians from Sikyon. They had then a secure 
position, and could finish the eastern wall at their leisure; 
which they accordingly did, and then retired, leaving it to the 
confederate troops in Corinth to defend. 

This advantage, however, a very material one, was again 
overthrown by the expedition of the Lacedemonian king 
Agesilaus during the same summer. At the head of a full 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4,17. &ore of pty Aaxedaydvioe Kad emioxdmrev 
erdApov, ws of ciupaxot poBoiyro Tovs meATAaGTdS, Somep mopuavas maddpia, 
&c. 

This is a camp-jest of the time, which we have to thank Xenophon for 
preserving. 

2 Xenoph. Agesil. ii. 17. dvamerdoas ris MeAomovynaov Tas miAas, &c, 

Respecting the Long Walls of Corinth, as part of a line of defence which 
barred ingress to, or egress from, Peloponnesus—Colonel Leake remarks— 
‘¢ The narrative of Xenophon shows the great importance of the Corinthian 
Long Walls in time of war. They completed a line of fortification from 
the summit of the Acro-Corinthus to the sea, and thus intercepted the most 
direct and easy communication from the Isthmus into Peloponnesus. For 
the rugged mountain, which borders the’ southern side of the Isthmian 
plain, has only two passes—one, by the opening on the eastern side of the 
Acro-Corinthus, which obliged an enemy to pass under the eastern side of 
Corinth, and was moreover defended by a particular kind of fortification, as 
some remains of walls still testify—the other, along the shore at Cenchrez, 
which was also a fortified place in the hands of the Corinthians. Hence 
the importance of the pass of |Cenchrez, in all operations between the 

Peloponnesians, and an enemy without the Isthmus” (Leake, Travels in 
Morea, vol. iii, ch. xxviii. p. 254). 

- Compare Plutarch, Aratus, c. 16; and the operations of Epaminondas 
as described by Diodorus, xv. 68. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 18. A@dyres mavdnpued peta AOoAdywy kad 
rexrévav, &c. The word mavdnuel shows how much they were alarmed, 

4 Thucyd. vi. 98. 
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Lacedzemonian and Peloponnesian force, he first marched into 
the territory of Argos, and there spent some time in ravaging 
all the cultivated plain. From hence he passed over the 
mountain-road by Tenea! into the plain of Corinth, to the foot 
of the newly-repaired Long Walls. Here his brother Teleutias, 
who had recently superseded Herippidas as admiral in the 
Corinthian Gulf, came to co-operate with him in a joint attack, 
by sea and land, on the new Walls and on Lechzeum.? The 
presence of this naval force rendered the Long Walls difficult 
to maintain, since troops could be disembarked in the interval 
between them, where the Sikyonians in the previous battle had 
been beaten and pursued down to the sea. Agesilaus and 
Teleutias were strong enough to defeat the joint force of the 
four confederated armies, and to master not only the Long 
Walls, but also the port of Lechzeum% with its docks and the 


1 The words stand in the text of Xenophon—evOds exet@ev brepBarayv 
kara Teyéay eis KépivOov. A straight march from the Argeian territory 
to Corinth could not possibly carry Agesilaus by Zegea ; Koeppen proposes 
Tevéav, which I accept, as geographically suitable. I am not certain 
however that it is right ; the 4ges¢/aus of Xenophon has the words kara ra 
orev, 

About the probable situation of Tenea, see Colonel Leake, Travels in 
Morea, vol. iil. p. 321; also his Peloponnesiaca, p. 400. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 19—iv. 8, 10, II. 

It was rather late in the autumn of 393 B.c. that the Lacedzmonian 
maritime operations in the Corinthian Gulf began, against the fleet recently 
equipped by the Corinthians out of the funds lent by Pharnabazus. First 
the Lacedzemonian Polemarchus was named admiral; he was slain,—and 
his secretary Pollis, who succeeded to his command, retired afterwards 
wounded. Next came Herippidas to the command, who was succeeded 
by Teleutias. Now if we allow to Herippidas a year of command (the 
ordinary duration of a Lacedzmonian admiral’s appointment), and to the 
other two something less than a year, since their time was brought to an 
end by accidents—we shall find that the appointment of Teleutias will fall 
in the spring or early summer of 391 B.C., the year of this expedition of 
Agesilaus. 

% Andokidés de Pace, s. 18; Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 19. Tlapeyevero d¢ 
auTe CAyngtAde) kal 6 a&deApds TedAcutias Kare. ddracoay, exw Tprhpets 
mep) dHdexa: bore paxapiCer Ba avTay Thy unr épa, bre 7H avery hepa dy 
érekev 6 wey KaTa yHRv 7a Teixn Tay ToAcemiov, 6 d€ KaTe 
OdAacoay Tas vais Kal Th Vespa Hpnke. 

This last passage indicates decidedly that Lechzeum was not taken until 
this joint attack by Agesilaus and Teleutias. And the authority of 
Xenophon on the point is superior, in my judgement, to that of Diodorus 
(xiv. 86), who represents Lechzeum to have been taken in the year before, 
on the occasion when the Lacedemonians were first admitted by treachery 
within the Long Walls. 

The passage from Aristeidés the rhetor, referred to by Wesseling, Mr. 
Clinton, and others, only mentions the datt/e at Lecheeum—xnot the capture 
of the port. Xenophon also mentions a dattle as having taken place close 
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ships within them ; thus breaking up the naval power of Corinth 
in the Krisszean Gulf. Lechzeum now became a permanent 
post of hostility against Corinth, occupied by a Lacedzemonian 
garrison and occasionally by the Corinthian exiles; while any 
second rebuilding of the Corinthian Long Walls by the Athe- 
nians became impossible. After this important success, Agesi- 
laus returned to Sparta. Neither he nor his Lacedeemonian 
hoplites; especially the Amykleans, were ever willingly absent 
from the festival of the Hyakinthia: nor did he now disdain to 
take his station in the chorus,! under the orders of the choric 
conductor, for the pzean in honour of Apollo. 

It was thus that the Long Walls, though rebuilt by the Athe- 
nians in the preceding year, were again permanently over- 
thrown, and the road for Lacedzmonian armies to march 
beyond the Isthmus once more laid open. So much were the 
Athenians and the Beeotians alarmed at this new success, that 
both appear to have become desirous of peace, and to have 


to Lechzeum, between the two Long Walls, on the occasion when Diodorus 
talks of the capture of Lechzeum ; so that Aristeidés is more in harmony 
with Xenophon than with Diodorus. 

A few months prior to this joint attack of Agesilaus and Teleutias, the 
Athenians had come with an army, and with masons and carpenters, for 
the express purpose of rebuilding the Long Walls which Praxitas had in 
part broken down. This step would have been both impracticable and 
useless, if the Lacedzemonians had stood then in possession of Lechzeum. 

There is one passage of Xenophon, indeed, which looks as if the 
Lacedzemonians had been in possession of Lechzeum Jdefore this expedition 
of the Athenians to re-establish the Long Walls—Adrol (the Lacedz- 
monians) 8 éx rod Aexalov dpudmevort obv pdpa Kat Tois Tov KopwOiwy 
puydot, KiKA@ mepl Td KoTv TY KopiwOlwy éotparevoyto (iv. 4,17). But 
whoever reads attentively the sections from 15 to 19 inclusive, will see (I 
think) that this affirmation may well refer to a period after, and not before, 
the capture of Lechzeum by Agesilaus; for it has reference to the general 
contempt shown by the Lacedzemonians for the peltasts of Iphikratés, as 
contrasted with the terror displayed by the Mantineians and others, of 
these same peltasts. Even if this were otherwise, however, I should still 
say that the passages which I have produced above from Xenophon show 
plainly that Ze represents Lechzeum to have been captured by Agesilaus 
and Teleutias ; and that the other words, éx Tod Aexatov dpudmevor, if they 
really implied anything inconsistent with this, must be regarded as an 
inaccuracy. 

I will add that the chapter,of Diodorus, xiv. 86, puts into one year 
events which cannot all be supposed to have taken place in that same 

ear. 
: Had Lechzeum been in possession and occupation by the Lacedzemonians, 
in the year preceding the joint attack by Agesilaus and Teleutias, Xenophon 
would surely have mentioned it in iv. 4, 14; for it was a more important 
post than Sikyon, for acting against Corinth. 

4 Xen. Agesilaus, ii. 17. 
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sent envoys to Sparta. The Thebans are said to have offered 
to recognise Orchomenus (which was now occupied by a 
Lacedzemonian garrison) as autonomous and disconnected 
from the Boeotian federation ; while the Athenian envoys seem 
to have been favourably received at Sparta, and to have found 
the Lacedzmonians disposed to make peace on better terms 
than those which had been proposed during the late discussions 
with Tiribazus (hereafter to be noticed) ; recognising the newly- 
built Athenian Walls, restoring Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros to 
Athens, and guaranteeing autonomy to each separate city in the 
Grecian world. The Athenian envoys at Sparta having pro- 
visionally accepted these terms, forty days were allowed for | 
reference to the people of Athens; to which place Lacede- 
monian envoys were sent as formal bearers of the propositions. 
The Argeians and Corinthians, however, strenuously opposed 
the thoughts of peace, urging the Athenians to continue the 
war; besides which, it appears that many Athenian citizens 
thought that large restitution ought to have been made of 
Athenian property forfeited at the end of the late war,—and 
that the Thracian Chersonese ought to have been given back as 
well as the three islands. On these and other grounds, the 
Athenian people refused to sanction the recommendation of 
their envoys ; though Andokidés, one of those envoys, in a 
discourse still extant, earnestly advised that they should accept 
the peace.} 

1 Our knowledge of the abortive negotiations adverted to in the text, is — 
derived, partly from the third Oration of Andokidés called De Pace— 
partly from a statement contained in the Argument of that Oration, and 
purporting to be borrowed from Philochorus—@:Adxopos pév ody Aéyer kad 
€Abeiv Tovs mpéaBers éx Aaxedaluovos, nad dmpdxrous avedOeiv, wh meloayros 
Tod *Avdorldov. 

Whether Philochorus had any additional grounds to rest upon, other 
than this very oration itself, may appear doubtful. But at any rate, this 
important fragment (which I do not see noticed among the fragments of 
Philochorus in M. Didot’s collection) counts for some further evidence as 
to the reality of the peace proposed and discussed, but not concluded. 

Neither Xenophon nor Diodorus make any mention of such mission to 
Sparta, or discussion at Athens, as that which forms the subject of the 
Andokidean oration, But on the other hand, neither of them says any- 
thing which goes to contradict the reality of the event; nor can we in this 
case found any strong negative inference on the mere silence of Xenophon, 
in the case of a pacific proposition which ultimately came to nothing. 

If indeed we could be certain that the oration of Andokidés was genuine, 
it would of itself be sufficient to establish the reality of the mission to © 
which it relates. It would be sufficient evidence, not only without 
corroboration from Xenophon, but even against any contradictory state- 
ment proceeding from Xenophon. But unfortunately, the rhetor Dionysius 
pronounced this oration to be spurious; which introduces a doubt and 
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The war being thus continued, Corinth, though defended by 
a considerable confederate force, including Athenian hoplites 
under Kallias, and peltasts under Iphikratés, became much 
pressed by the hostile posts at Lechzeum as well as at Krom- 
myon and Sidus—and by its own exiles as the most active of all 
enemies. Still however there remained the peninsula and the 
fortification of Peireum as an undisturbed shelter for the 

Corinthian servants and cattle, and a source of subsistence for 


throws us upon the investigation of collateral probabilities. I have myself 
a decided opinion (already stated more than once), that another out of the 
four orations ascribed to Andokidés (I mean the fourth oration, entitled 
against Alkibiadés) is spurious ; and I was inclined to the same suspicion 
with respect to this present oration De Pace; a suspicion, which I expressed 
in a former volume (ch. xlv.). But on studying over again with attention 
this oration De Pace, I find reason to retract my suspicion, and to believe 
that the oration may be genuine. It has plenty of erroneous allegations as 
to matter of fact, especially in reference to times prior to the battle of 
Agospotami ; but not one, so far as I can detect, which conflicts with ¢he 
sztuatzon to which the orator addresses himself—nor which requires us to 
pronounce it spurious. 

Indeed in considering ¢hzs s¢tuation (which is the most important point 
to be studied when we are examining the genuineness of an oration), we 
find a partial coincidence in Xenophon, which goes to strengthen our 
affirmative confidence. One point much insisted upon in the oration, is, 
that the Boeotians were anxious to make peace with Sparta, and were 
willing to relinquish Orchomenus (s. 13-20). Now Xenophon also 
mentions, three or four months afterwards, the Boeotians as being anxious 
for peace, and as sending envoys to Agesilaus to ask on what terms it 
would be granted to them (Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 6). This coincidence is of 
some value in reference to the authenticity of the oration. 

Assuming the oration to be genuine, its date is pretty clearly marked, 
and is rightly placed by Mr. Fynes Clinton in 391 B.c. It was in the 
autumn or winter of that year, four years after the commencement of the 
war in Boeotia which began in 395 B.C. (s. 20). It was after the capture 
of Lechzeum, which took place in the summer of 391 B.Cc.—and Jefore the 
destruction of the Lacedzmonian mora by Iphikratés, which took place in 
the spring of 390 B.c. For Andokidés emphatically intimates, that at the 
moment when he spoke, ot one mzlitary success had yet been obtained 
against the Lacedzemonians—ralrot molas Tivos dy éxeivor map’ nua eiphyns 
eruxov, ei play wdvov paxnv aTThOnoar; (s. 19). This could never 
have been said after the destruction of the Lacedemonian mora, which 
made so profound a sensation throughout Greece, and so greatly altered 
the temper of the contending parties. And it seems to me one proof 
(among others) that Mr. Fynes Clinton has not placed correctly the events 
subsequent to the battle of Corinth, when I observe that he assigns the 
destruction of the mora to the year 392 B.C., a year defore the date which 
he rightly allots to the Andokidean oration, I have placed (though upon 
other grounds) the destruction of the #zora in the spring of 390 B.C., which 
receives additional confirmation from this passage of Andokidés. 

Both Valckenaer and Sluiter (Lect. Andocid. c. x.) consider the oration 
of Andokidés de Pace as genuine; Taylor and other critics hold the 
contrary opinion. 
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the city. Peireeum was an inland post north-east of Corinth, 
in the centre of that peninsula which separates the two inner- 
most recesses of the Krisseean Gulf—the Bay of Lechzum on 
its south-west, the Bay called Alkyonis, between Kreusis and 
Olmize (now Psatho Bay), on its north-east. Across this latter 
bay Corinth communicated easily, through Peireeum and the 
fortified port of Cinoé, with Kreusis the port of Thespize in 
Beeotia.! The Corinthian exiles now prevailed upon Agesilaus 
to repeat his invasion of the territory, partly in order that they 
might deprive the city of the benefits which it derived from 
Peirazztum—partly in order that they might also appropriate to 
themselves the honour of celebrating the Isthmian games, 
which were just approaching. The Spartan king accordingly 
marched forth, at the head of a force composed of Lacedz- 
monians and of the Peloponnesian allies, first to Lechzeum, 
and thence to the Isthmus, specially so called; that is, the 
sacred precinct of Poseidon near Schcenus on the Saronic Gulf, 
at the narrowest breadth of the-Isthmus, where the biennial 
Isthmian festival was celebrated. 

It was the month of April or beginning of May, and the 
festival had actually begun, under the presidency of the 
Corinthians from the city who were in alliance with Argos ; 
a body of Argeians being present as guards.2 But on the 


1 Xen. Agesil. ii. 18. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 1 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 21. 

Xenophon, who writes his history in the style and language of a partisan, 
says that ‘‘¢he Argezans celebrated the festival, Corinth having now become 
Argos.” But it seems plain that the truth was as I have stated in the 
text—and that the Argeians stood by (with others of the confederates 
probably also) to protect the Corinthians of the city in the exercise of their 
usual privilege ; just as Agesilaus, immediately afterwards, stood by to 
protect the Corinthian exiles while they were doing the same thing. 

The Isthmian games were ¢rzetérzc, that is, celebrated in every alternate 
year ; in one of the spring months, about April or perhaps the beginning 
of May (the Greek months being lunar, no one of them would coincide 
regularly with any one of our calendar months, year after year); and in the 
second and fourth Olympic years. From Thucydidés, viii. 9, 10, we know 
that this festival was celebrated in April 412 B.c. ; that is, towards the end 
of the fourth year of Olympiad 91, about two or three months before the 
festival of Olympiad 92. 

Dodwell (De Cyclis Diss. vi. 2, just cited), Corsini (Diss. Agonistic. iv, 
3), and Schneider in his note to this passage of Xenophon—all state the 
Isthmian games to have been celebrated in the first and third Olympic 
years ; which is, in my judgement, a mistake. Dodwell erroneously states 
the Isthmian games mentioned in Thucydidés, viii. 9, to have been 
celebrated at the beginning of Olympiad 92, instead of the fourth quarter 
of the fourth year of Olympiad 91: a mistake pointed out by Kriiger (ad 
loc.) as well as by Poppo and Dr. Arnold ; although the argumentation of 
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approach of Agesilaus, they immediately retired to the city by 
the road to Kenchrez, leaving their sacrifices half-finished. 
Not thinking fit to disturb their retreat, Agesilaus proceeded 
first to offer sacrifice himself, and then took a position close at 
hand, in the sacred ground of Poseidon, while the Corinthian 
exiles went through the solemnities in due form, and distributed 
the parsley wreaths to the victors. After remaining three days, 
Agesilaus marched away to attack Peireum. He had no 

sooner departed than the Corinthians from the city came forth, 
celebrated the festival, and distributed the wreaths, a second 
time. 

Peirzeum was occupied by so numerous a guard, comprising 
Iphikratés and his peltasts, that Agesilaus, instead of directly 
attacking it, resorted to the stratagem of making a sudden 
retrograde march directly towards Corinth. Probably many of 
the citizens were at that moment absent for the second cele- 
bration of the festival ; so that those remaining within, on hear- 
ing of the approach of Agesilaus, apprehended a plot to betray 
the city to him, and sent in haste to Peireum to summon back 
Iphikratés with his peltasts. Having learnt that these troops 
had passed by in the night, Agesilaus forthwith again turned 
his course, and marched back to Peireum, which he himself 
approached by the ordinary road, coasting round along the 
Bay of Lechzeum, near the Therma, or warm springs which are 
still discernible ;! while he sent a mora or division of troops to 
get round the place by a mountain-road more in the interior, 
ascending some woody heights commanding the town, and 
crowned by a temple of Poseidon. The movement was quite 


the latter, founded upon the time of the Lacedzemonian festival of the 
Hyakinthia, is extremely uncertain. It is a still more strange idea of 
Dodwell, that the Isthmian games were celebrated at the same time as the 
Olympic games (Annal. Xenoph. ad ann. 392). ~ 

1 See Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, ch. i. p. 3. 
The modern village and port of Lutraki derives its name from these warm 
springs, which are quite close to it and close to the sea, at the foot of the 
mountain of Perachora or Peéireeum; on the side of the bay opposite to 
Lechzeum, but near the point where the level ground constituting the 
Isthmus (properly so-called), ends—and where the rocky or mountainous 
region, forming the westernmost portion of Geraneia (or the peninsula of 
Peirzeum), begins. The language of Xenophon therefore when he comes 
to describe the back-march of Agesilaus is perfectly accurate—jin 
éxmemepaxdros avtod Ta Oepud és Tb TAaTY Tod Aexatov, &c. (iv. 5, 8). 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 4. 

Xenophon here recounts how Agesilaus sent up ten men with fire in pans, 
to enable those on the heights to make fires and warm themselves ; the 
night being very cold and rainy, the situation very high, and the troops not 
having come out with blankets or warm covering to protect them. They 
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effectual. The garrison and inhabitants of Peirzeum, seeing 
that the place had become indefensible, abandoned it on the 
next day with all their cattle and property, to take refuge in the 
Herzeum, or sacred ground of Héré Akreea, near the western cape 
of the peninsula. While Agesilaus marched thither towards the 
coast in pursuit of them, the troops descending from the heights 
attacked and captured Ginoé1—the Corinthian town of that 
name situated near the Alkyonian bay over against Kreusis in 
Beeotia. A large booty here fell into their hands, which was 
still further augmented by the speedy surrender of all in the 
Hereum to Agesilaus, without conditions. Called upon to 
determine the fate of the prisoners, among whom were included 
men, women, and children—freemen and slaves—with cattle 
and other property—Agesilaus ordered that all those who had 
taken part in the massacre at Corinth in the market-place 
should be handed over to the vengeance of the exiles; and 
that all the rest should be sold as slaves.2 Though he did not 
here inflict any harder measure than was usual in Grecian war- 
fare, the reader who reflects that this sentence, pronounced by 
one on the whole more generous than most contemporary com- 
manders, condemned numbers of free Corinthian men and 
women to a life of degradation, if not of misery—will under- 
stand by contrast the encomiums with which in my last volume 
I set forth the magnanimity of Kallikratidas after the capture 
of Methymna ; when he refused, in spite of the importunity of 
his allies, to sell either the Methymnzan or the Athenian 
captives—and when he proclaimed the exalted principle, that 
no free Greek should be sold into slavery by any permission 
of his.® 

As the Lacedzemonians had been before masters of Lechzeum, 
Krommyon, and Sidus, this last success shut up Corinth on its 
other side, and cut off its communication with Beeotia. The 
city not being in condition to hold out much longer, the exiles 
already began to lay their plans for surprising it by aid of 
kindled large fires, and the neighbouring temple of Poseidon was 
accidentally burnt. 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 5. 

This GEnoé must not be confounded with the Athenian town of that 
name, which lay on the frontiers of Attica towards Beeotia. 

So also the town of Peirzeum here noticed must not be confounded with 
another Peirzeum, which was also in the Corinthian territory, but on the 
Saronic Gulf, and on the frontiers of Epidaurus (Thucyd, viii. 10). 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 5-8. 

8 Xen. Hellen. i. 5, 14. See vol. viii. ch. Ixiv. of this History. 

The sale-of prisoners here directed by Agesilaus belies the encomiums of 
his biographers (Xen. Agesil. vii, 6; Cornel. Nep, Agesil. c, 5), 
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friends within.!_ So triumphant was the position of Agesilaus, 
that his enemies were all in alarm, and the Thebans, as well as 
others, sent fresh envoys to him to solicit peace. His antipathy 
towards the Thebans was so vehement, that it was a great per- 
sonal satisfaction to him to see them thus humiliated. He 
even treated their envoys with marked contempt, affecting not 
to notice them when they stood close by, though Pharax, the 

proxenus of Thebes at Sparta, was preparing to introduce them, 
' Absorbed in this overweening pride, and exultation over con- 
quered enemies, Agesilaus was sitting in a round pavilion, on 
the banks of the lake adjoining the Herzeum,?—with his eyes 
fixed on the long train of captives brought out under the guard 
of armed Lacedzmonian hoplites, themselves the object of 
- admiration to a crowd of spectators*’—when news arrived, as 
if under the special intervention of retributive Nemesis, which 
changed unexpectedly the prospect of affairs A horseman 
was seen galloping up, his horse foaming with sweat. To the 
many inquiries addressed, he returned no answer, nor did he 
stop until he sprang from his horse at the feet of Agesilaus ; to 
whom, with sorrowful tone and features, he made his communi- 
cation. Immediately Agesilaus started up, seized his spear, 
and desired the herald to summon his principal officers. On 
their coming near, he directed them, together with the guards 
around, to accompany him without a moment’s delay ; leaving 
orders with the general body of the troops to follow as soon as 


1 Xen. Agesil. vii. 6 ; Cornelius Nepos, Ages. c. 5. 

The story of Polyzenus (iii. 9, 45) may perhaps refer to this point of 
time. But it is rare that we can verify his anecdotes or those of the other 
Tactic writers. M. Rehdantz strives in vain to find proper places for the 
sixty-three different stratagems which Polyzenus ascribes to Iphikratés. 

2 This lake is now called Lake Vuliasmeni. Considerable ruins were 
noticed by M. Dutroyat, in the recent French survey, near its western 
extremity ; on which side it adjoins the temple of Héré Akrea, or the 
Herzum. See M. Boblaye, Recherches Géographiques sur les Ruines de 
la Morée, p. 36; and Colonel Leake’s.Peloponnesiaca, p. 399. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 6. 

Tov S& Aakedoipovloy amd tav bmAwy oby Tois Sdpact mapnKoAotOovy 
guaraKes TAY aiXuGAdTav, para bmd ToY mapdyTwy AEewpodpmevot of yap 
ebtuxoovTes Kad Kparodyres Gel mws dkiobéaTor Soxodow elvat. “Ere 5& 
KaOnuevov Tod "AynoiAdov, Kal eouxdTos dyadAouévm tots memparyucvors, 
inmeds Tis mpoohaAavve, Kal uddra icxupas idpodvre TH imme: bwd ToAAGY BE 
Epwrdpevos 6,7 dryyéAAot, oder) Grerplvaro, &c, 

It is interesting to mark in Xenophon the mixture of philo-Laconian 
complacency—of philosophical reflection—and of that care in bringing out 
the contrast of good fortune, with sudden reverse instantly following upon 
it, which forms |so constant a point of effect with Grecian poets and 
historians, 

4 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 22. %raGe d& mpayyua veusonrdy, &c. 
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they should have snatched some rapid refreshment. He then 
immediately put himself in march ; but he had not gone far when 
three fresh horsemen met and informed him, that the task 
which he was hastening to perform had already been accom- 
plished. Upon this he ordered a halt, and returned to the 
Hereeum ; where on the ensuing day, to countervail the bad 
news, he sold all his captives by auction.+ 

This bad news—the arrival of which has been so graphically 
described by Xenophon, himself probably among the bystanders 
and companions of Agesilaus—was nothing less than the defeat 
and destruction of a Lacedemonian mora or military division 
by the light troops under Iphikratés. As it was an understood 
privilege of the Amykleean hoplites in the Lacedzemonian army 
always to go home, even when on actual service, to the festival 
of the Hyakinthia, Agesilaus had left all of them at Lecheum. 
The festival day being now at hand, they set off to return. But 
the road from Lechzeum to Sikyon lay immediately under the 
walls of Corinth, so that their march was not safe without an 
escort. Accordingly the polemarch commanding at Lechzeum, 
leaving that place for the time under watch by the Pelopon- 
nesian allies, put himself at the head of the Lacedzmonian 
mora which formed the habitual garrison, consisting of 600 
hoplites, and of a mora of cavalry (number unknown)—to pro- 
tect the Amykleans until they were out of danger from the 
enemy at Corinth. Having passed by Corinth, and reached a 
point within about three miles of the friendly town of Sikyon, 
he thought the danger over, and turned back with his mora of 
hoplites to Lechzeum ; still however leaving the officer of cavalry 
with orders to accompany the Amykleans as much farther as 
they might choose, and afterwards to follow him on the return 
march.? 

Though the Amykleans (probably not very numerous) were 
presumed to be in danger of attack from Corinth in their 
march, and though the force in that town was known to be 
considerable, it never occurred to the Lacedzemonian pole- 
march that there was any similar danger for his own mova of 600 
hoplites ; so contemptuous was his estimate of the peltasts, and 
so strong was the apprehension which these peltasts were known 
to entertain of the Lacedzemonians. But Iphikratés, who had 
let the whole body march by undisturbed, when he now saw 
from the walls of Corinth the 600 hoplites returning separately, 
without either cavalry or light troops, conceived the idea— 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 7-9. 
2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 11, 12. 
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perhaps in the existing state of men’s minds, no one else would 
have conceived it—of attacking them with his peltasts as they 
repassed near the town. Kallias, the general of the Athenian 
hoplites in Corinth, warmly seconding the project, marched out 
his troops, and arrayed them in battle order not far from the 
gates ; while Iphikratés with his peltasts began his attack upon 
the Lacedzemonian mora in flanks and rear. Approaching 
within missile distance, he poured upon them a shower of darts 
and arrows, which killed or wounded several, especially on the 
unshielded side. Upon this the polemarch ordered a halt, 
directed the youngest soldiers to drive off the assailants, and 
confided the wounded to the care of attendants to be carried 
forward to Lechzeum.! But even the youngest soldiers, encum- 
bered by their heavy shields, could not reach their nimbler 
enemies, who were trained to recede before them. And when, 
after an unavailing pursuit, they sought to resume their places 
in the ranks, the attack was renewed, so that nine or ten of 
them were slain before they could get back,. Again did the 
polemarch give orders to march forward ; again the peltasts re- 
newed their attack, forcing him to halt; again he ordered the 
younger soldiers (this time, all those between 18 and 33 years 
of age, whereas on the former occasion, it had been those 
between 18 and 28) to rush out and drive them off.2_ But the 
result was just the same: the pursuers accomplished nothing, 
and only suffered increased loss of their bravest and most 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 14. Tovrous wey exéAevoyv rovs tracmiortas apa- 
Mevous amopeperv és Aexatov: kal obrTot wdvor TIS wdpas TH dANOELSG 
ec d0noar. 

We have here a remarkable expression of Xenophon—‘ These were 
the only men in the ora who were really and truly saved.” We means, 
I presume, that they were the only men who were saved without the 
smallest loss of honour ; being carried off wounded from the field of battle, 
and not having fled or deserted their posts. The others who survived, 
preserved themselves by flight ; and we know that the treatment of those 
Lacedzemonians who ran away from the-field (of tpécavres), on their return 
to Sparta, was insupportably humiliating. See Xenoph. Rep. Laced. ix. 
4; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30. We may gather from these words of Xenophon, 
that a distinction was really made at Sparta between the treatment of these 
wounded men here carried off, and that of the other survivors of the beaten 
mora. 

The Sracmorat, or shield}bearers, were probably a certain number of 
attendants, who habitually carried the shields of the officers (compare Xen. 
Hellen. iv. 8, 39; Anab. iv. 2, 20), persons of importance, and rich 
hoplites. It seems hardly to be presumed that every hoplite had an 
timacmorths, in spite of what we read about the attendant Helots at the 
battle of Plateea (Herod. ix. 10-29) and in other places. 

2 Xen. Hellen, iv. 5, 15, 16. 7d déxa ap’ HOns—rTa wevtexaldexa ad? 
HBns. 
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forward soldiers, when they tried to rejoin the main body. 
Whenever the Lacedzemonians attempted to make progress, 
these circumstances were again repeated, to their great loss and 
discouragement ; while the peltasts became every moment more 
confident and vigorous. 

Some relief was now afforded to the distressed mora by the 
coming up of their cavalry, which had finished the escort of 
the Amykleans. Had this cavalry been with them at the 
beginning, the result might have been different ; but it was now 
insufficient to repress the animated assaults of the peltasts. 
Moreover the Lacedemonian horsemen were at no time very 
good, nor did they on this occasion venture to push their pur- 
suit to a greater range than the younger hoplites could keep up 
with them. At length, after much loss in killed and wounded, 
and great distress to all, the polemarch contrived to get his de- 
tachment as far as an eminence about a quarter of a mile from 
the sea and about two miles from Lecheum. Here, while 
Iphikratés still continued to harass them with his peltasts, 
Kallias also was marching up with his hoplites to charge them 
hand to hand,—when the Lacedzemonians, enfeebled in num- 
bers, exhausted in strength, and too much dispirited for close 
fight with a new enemy, broke and fled in all directions. Some 
took the road to Lechzeum, which place a few of them reached, 
along with the cavalry; the rest ran towards the sea at the 
nearest point, and observing that some of their friends were 
rowing in boats from Lechzeum along the shore to rescue them, 
threw themselves into the sea, to wade or swim towards this 
new succour. But the active peltasts, irresistible in the pursuit 
of broken hoplites, put the last hand to the destruction of the 
unfortunate mora. Out of its full muster of 600, a very small 
proportion survived to re-enter Lecheeum.t 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 17. 

Xenophon affirms the number of slain to have been about 250—éy mdaoats 
d€ rails wdxats Kal TH puyh Gmébavoy wep) mevrjkovTa Kal diaxoctovs. But 
he had before distinctly stated that the whole mora marching back to 
Lechzeum under the polemarch, was 600 in number—é pév mroA€uapxos abv 
tots bwAlrats, ovo &s ékaxootois, darrjer mdAw er) rd Aéxatoy (iv. 5, 12). 
And it is plain, from several different expressions, that all of them were 
slain, excepting a very few survivors. 

I think it certain therefore that one or other of these two numbers is 
erroneous ; either the original aggregate of 600 is adove the truth—or the 
total of slain, 250, is de/ow the truth. Now the latter supposition appears 
to me by far the more probable of the two. The Lacedzemonians, habitually 
secret and misleading in their returns of their own numbers (see Thucyd. 
v. 74), probably did not choose to admit publicly a greater total of slain 
than 250, Xenophon has inserted this in his history, forgetting that his 
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The horseman who first communicated the disaster to Agesi- 
laus, had started off express immediately from Lechzeum, even 
before the bodies of the slain had been picked up for burial. 
The hurried movement of Agesilaus had been dictated by the 
desire of reaching the field in time to contend for the posses- 
sion of the bodies, and to escape the shame of soliciting the 
burial-truce. But the three horsemen who met him afterwards, 


..arrested his course by informing him that the bodies had 


already been buried, under truce asked and obtained; which 
authorised Iphikratés to erect his well-earned trophy on the 
spot where he had first made the attack.} 

Such a destruction of an entire division of Lacedemonian 
hoplites, by light troops who stood in awe of them and whom 
they despised, was an incident, not indeed of great political 
importance, but striking in respect of military effect and impres- 
sion upon the Grecian mind. Nothing at all like it had 
occurred since the memorable capture of Sphakteria, thirty- 
five years before; a disaster less considerable in one respect, 
that the number of hoplites beaten was inferior by one-third— 
but far more important in another respect, that half the division 
had surrendered as prisoners; whereas in the battle near 


Corinth, though the whole mora (except a few fugitives) 


perished, it does not seem that a single prisoner was taken. 
Upon the Corinthians, Boeotians, and other enemies of Sparta, 
the event operated as a joyous encouragement, reviving them 
out of all their previous despondency. Even by the allies of 
Sparta, jealous of her superiority and bound to her by fear 
more than by attachment, it was welcomed with ill-suppressed 
satisfaction. But upon the army of Agesilaus (and doubtless 
upon the Lacedzmonians at home) it fell like a sudden thunder- 
bolt, causing the strongest manifestations of sorrow and sym- 
pathy. To these manifestations there was only one exception— 
the fathers, brothers, or sons, of the slain warriors ; who not only 
showed no sorrow, but strutted about publicly with cheerful 
and triumphant countenances, like victorious Athletés.2 We 


» own details of the battle refuted the numerical statement. The total of 


600 is more probable, than any smaller number, for the entire mora; and 
it is impossible to assign any reasons why Xenophon should overstate it. 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 8-10. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 10. “Are d& afOous Tots Aaxedatmovtos yeryevnuévyns 
THs TolavTns Tuupopas, TOAY mévOos Hv Kara Td Aakwyindy oTparevua, TAHY 
bcwy erédvacay év xdpa %) viol  warépes } GdeApol: obToL 54, Somep 
vinnddpot, Aaprpod kal ayarAdpevorT@ oixelw wader mepipecar. 

If any reader objects to the words which I have used in the text, I 
request him to compare them with the Greek of Xenophon. 
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shall find the like phenomenon at Sparta a few years subse- 
quently, after the far more terrible defeat at Leuktra: the rela- 
tives of the slain were joyous and elate—those of the survivors 
downcast and mortified ;1 a fact strikingly characteristic of the 
intense mental effect of the Spartan training, and of the pecu- 
liar associations which it generated. We may understand how 
terrible was the contempt which awaited a Spartan who survived 
defeat, when we find fathers positively rejoicing that their sons 
had escaped such treatment by death. 

Sorely was Agesilaus requited for his supercilious insult 
towards the Theban envoys When he at last consented to see 
them, after the news of the battle, their tone was completely 
altered. They said not a word about peace, but merely asked 
permission to pass through and communicate with their country- 
men in Corinth. ‘I understand your purpose (said Agesilaus, 
smiling)—you want to witness the triumph of your friends, and 
see what it is worth. Come along with me and I will teach 
you.” Accordingly, on the next day, he caused them to 
accompany him while he marched his army up to the very gates 
of Corinth,—defying those within to come out and fight. The 
lands had been so ravaged, that there remained little to destroy. 
But wherever there were any fruit-trees yet standing, the Lace- 
dzemonians now cut them down. Iphikratés was too prudent 
to compromise his recent advantage by hazarding a second 
battle ; so that Agesilaus had only the satisfaction of showing 
that he was master of the field, and then retired to encamp at 
Lechzeum ; from whence he sent back the Theban envoys by 
sea to Kreusis. Having then left a fresh mora or division at 
Lechzeum, in place of that which had been defeated, he 
marched back to Sparta. But the circumstances of the march 
betrayed his real feelings, thinly disguised by the recent bravado 
of marching up to the gates of Corinth. He feared to expose 
his Lacedemonian troops even to the view of those allies 
through whose territory he was to pass ; so well was he aware 
that the latter (especially the Mantineians) would manifest their 
satisfaction at the recent defeat. Accordingly he commenced 
his day’s march before dawn, and did not halt for the night 
till after dark: at Mantineia, he not only did not halt at all, 
but passed by, outside of the walls, before day had broken.? 
There cannot be a more convincing proof of the real disposi- 
tions of the allies towards Sparta, and of the sentiment of com- 
aye which dictated their continued adherence ; a fact which 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 16. 
2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 16. 
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we shall see abundantly illustrated as we advance in the stream 
of the history. 

The retirement of Agesilaus was the signal for renewed 
enterprise on the part of Iphikratés; who retook Sidus and 
_ Krommyon, which had been garrisoned by Praxitas—as well as 

Peirzeum and Cénoé, which had been left under occupation 
by Agesilaus. Corinth was thus cleared of enemies on its 
eastern and north-eastern sides. And though the Lacedzmo- 
“nians still carried on a desultory warfare from Lecheum, yet 
such was the terror impressed by the late destruction of their 

mora, that the Corinthian exiles at Sikyon did not venture to 
march by land from that place to Lechzeum, under the walls of 
Corinth—but communicated with Lechzeum only by sea. In 
truth we hear of no further serious military operations under- 
taken by Sparta against Corinth, before the peace of Antalki- 
das. And the place became so secure, that the Corinthian 
leaders and their Argeian allies were glad to dispense with the 
presence of Iphikratés. That officer had gained so much glory 
by his recent successes, which the Athenian orators? even in 
the next generation never ceased to extol, that his temper, 
naturally haughty, became domineering ; and he tried to pro- 
cure, either for Athens or for himself, the mastery of Corinth— 
putting to death some of the philo-Argeian leaders. We know 
these circumstances only by brief and meagre allusion; but 
they caused the Athenians to recall Iphikratés with a large 
portion of his peltasts, and to send Chabrias to Corinth in his 
place.® 

It was either in the ensuing summer—or perhaps immediately 
afterwards during the same summer, 390 B.c.—that Agesilaus 
undertook an expedition into Akarnania ; at the instance of the 
Achzans, who threatened, if this were not done, to forsake the 
Lacedzemonian alliance. They had acquired possession of the 
®tolian district of Kalydon, had brought the neighbouring 
villagers into a city residence, and garrisoned it as a depend- 
ence of the Achzean confederacy. But the Akarnanians—allies 
of Athens as well as Thebes, and aided by an Athenian 
squadron at Ceniadze—attacked them there, probably at the 
invitation of a portion of the inhabitants, and pressed them so 

| 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 19. 

2 Demosthenés—zep) Suvraiews—c. 8, p. 172. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 92; Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 34. 

Aristeidés (Panathen. p. 168) boasts that the Athenians were masters of 
the Acro-Corinthus, and might have kept the city as their own, but that 
they generously refused to do so, 
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hard, that they employed the most urgent instances to obtain 
aid from Sparta. Agesilaus crossed the Gulf at Rhium with a 
considerable force of Spartans and allies, and the full muster of 
the Achzeans. On his arrival, the Akarnanians all took refuge 
in their cities, sending their cattle up into the interior high- 
lands, to the borders of a remote lake. Agesilaus, having sent 
to Stratus to require them not merely to forbear hostilities 
against the Achzeans, but to relinquish their alliance with 
Athens and Thebes, and to become allies of Sparta—found his 
demands resisted, and began to lay waste the country. Two 
or three days of operations designedly slack, were employed to 
lull the Akarnanians into security; after which, by a rapid 
forced march, Agesilaus suddenly surprised the remote spot in 
which their cattle and slaves had been deposited for safety. He 
spent a day here to sell this booty ; merchants probably accom- 
panying his army. But he had considerable difficulty in his 
return march, from the narrow paths and high mountains 
through which he had to thread his way. By a series of brave 
and well-combined hill-movements,—which probably reminded 
Xenophon of his own operations against the Karduchians in 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand—he defeated and dispersed 
the Akarnanians, though not without suffering considerably 
from the excellence of their light troops. Yet he was not suc- 
cessful in his attack upon any one of their cities, nor would he 
consent to prolong the war until seed-time, notwithstanding 
earnest solicitation from the Achzans, whom he pacified by 
engaging to return the next spring. He was indeed in a diffi- 
cult and dangerous country, had not his retreat been facilitated 
by the compliance of the /Etolians; who calculated (though 
vainly) on obtaining from him the recovery of Naupaktus, then 
held (as well as Kalydon) by the Achzans.' Partial as the suc- 
cess of this expedition had been, however, it inflicted sufficient 
damage on the Akarnanians to accomplish its purpose. On 
learning that it was about to be repeated in the ensuing spring, 
they sent envoys to Sparta to solicit peace; consenting to 
abstain from hostilities against the Achzeans, and to enroll them- 
selves as members of the Lacedeemonian confederacy.? 

It was in this same year that the Spartan authorities resolved 
on an expedition against Argos, of which Agesipolis, the other 
king, took the command. Having found the border sacrifices 
favourable, and crossed the frontier, he sent forward his army 
to Phlius, where the Peloponnesian allies were ordered to 


1 Diodor. xv. 73. 
" 2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 1-143 iv. 7, 1. 
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assemble; but he himself first turned aside to Olympia, to 
consult the oracle of Zeus. 

It had been the practice of the Argeians, seemingly on more 
than one previous occasion,! when an invading Lacedemonian 
army was approaching their territory, to meet them by a solemn 
message, intimating that it was the time of some festival (the 
Karneian or other) held sacred by both parties, and warning 
them not to violate the frontier during the holy truce. This 

‘was in point of fact nothing better than a fraud ; for the notice 
was sent, not at the moment when the Karneian festival (or 
other, as the case might be) ought to come on according to 
the due course of seasons, but at any time when it might 
serve the purpose of arresting a Lacedzemonian invasion. But 
though the duplicity of the Argeians was thus manifest, so 
strong were the pious scruples of the Spartan king, that he 
could hardly make up his mind to disregard the warning. 
Moreover in the existing confusion of the calendar, there was 
always room for some uncertainty as to the question, which 
was the true Karneian moon; no Dorian state having any 
right to fix it imperatively for the others, as the Eleians fixed 
the Olympic truce, and the Corinthians the Isthmian. It was 
with a view to satisfy his conscience on this subject that 
Agesipolis now went to Olympia, and put the question to 
the oracle of Zeus; whether he might with a safe religious 
conscience refuse to accept the holy truce, if the Argeians 
should now tender it. The oracle, habitually dexterous in 
meeting a specific question with a general reply, informed him, 
that he might with a safe conscience decline a truce demanded 
wrongfully and for underhand purposes.? This was accepted 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 3. Of 8’ ’Apyetor, ered Eyywoay od Sduynodmevor 
Kwrvew, etrempav, bowep cidGecarv, eorepavwucvovs dbo Khpuras, 
bropépovras omovdds. : 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 2. ‘O d¢ ’AynotmroAis—érAOdy eis thy ’OAvmmlay 
kal xpnornpiaCduevos, ernpdra roy Oedy, ci dalws dy Exot adT@, wy dexouevp 
Tas omovdas Tov “Apyctwv: bri, odX SméTE KaOhKotr 6 xXpdbvosS, GAN 
6mdre éuBdrAretv méAAotev AaKkedatudviolt, Té6TE HTWEpEpoy Tovs 
bivas. ‘O dé beds emechuawey adr@, Bowoyv civar ph Sexouévp amovdas 
Gdlicws emipepopévas. 'Exeidey 8 edObs mopevdels eis AcAdovs, emhpeto ad 
Toy AmdArw, ef Kaelvm Soxoln wep) Tdv orovddy, Kabdwep TG Tatpl. ‘OF 
drenplvaro, Kal wdAa Kata TAT. 

I have given in the text what I believe to be the meaning of the words 
bropépety rovs pijvas—upon which Schneider has a long and not very 
instructive note, adopting an untenable hypothesis of Dodwell, that the 
Argeians on this occasion appealed to the sanctity of the Isthmian truce; 
which is not countenanced by anything in Xenophon, and which it belonged 
to the Corinthians to announce, not to the Argeians. The plural robs 
wivas indicates (as Weiske and Manso understand it) that the Argeians 
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by Agesipolis as a satisfactory affirmative. Nevertheless, to 
make assurance double sure, he went directly forward to 
Delphi, to put the same question to Apollo. As it would have 
been truly embarrassing, however, if the two holy replies had 
turned out such as to contradict each other, he availed himself 
of the prejudicium which he had already received at Olympia, 
and submitted the question to Apollo at Delphi in this form— 
“Ts thine opinion, on the question of the holy truce, the same 
as that of thy father (Zeus)?” ‘Most decidedly the same,” 
replied the god. Such double warranty, though the appeal 
was so drawn up as scarcely to leave to Apollo freedom of 
speech, enabled Agesipolis to return with full confidence to 
Phlius, where his army was already mustered ; and to march 
immediately into the Argeian territory by the road of Nemea. 
Being met on the frontier by two heralds with wreaths and in 
solemn attire, who warned him that it was a season of holy 
truce, he informed them that the gods authorised his dis- 


sometimes put forward the name of one festival, sometimes of another. 
We may be pretty sure that the Karneian festival was one of them; but 
what the others were we cannot tell. It is very probable that there were 
several festivals of common obligation either among all the Dorians, or 
between Sparta and Argos—zrarpq@ous 54 Twas orovdas ek TaAaLod KaberTacas 
tots Awpiedot mpds &AAHAovs—to use the language of Pausanias (ili. 5, 8). 
The language of Xenophon implies that the demand made by the Argeians, 
for observance of the Holy Truce, was in itself rightful, or rather, that it 
would have been rightful at a different season; but that they put themselves 
in the wrong by making it at an improper season and for a fraudulent 
political purpose. 

For some remarks on other fraudulent manceuvres of the Argeians, 
respecting the season of the Karneian truce, see an earlier passage of this 
History, vol. vii. ch. lvi. The compound verb brog épety Tovs unvas seems 
to imply the wnderhand purpose with which the Argeians preferred their 
demand of the truce. What were the previous occasions on which they 
had preferred a similar demand, we are not informed. Two years before, 
Agesilaus had invaded and laid waste Argos; perhaps they may have 
tried, but without success, to arrest his march by a similar pious fraud. 

It is to this proceeding, perhaps, that Andokidés alludes (Or. iii. De 
Pace, s. 27), where he says that the Argeians, though strenuous in insisting 
that Athens should help them to carry on the war for the possession of 
Corinth against the Lacedzemonians, had nevertheless made a separate 
peace with the latter covering their own Argeian territory from invasion— 
avtol & idla eiphyny rornodpmevor Thy xdpay ov mopéxovow eumodrcuerv. OF 
this obscure passage I can give no better explanation. 

1 Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii. 23. “Hynhowrmos év Acdpois éemnpdra roy Oedy, 
Kexpnuevos mpdrepoy "OAvpmidoww, ef abtG ravtTd Soxel, &mep TH marpl, ds 
aioxpody dv Tavavria eimety. 

A similar story, about the manner of putting the question to Apollo at 
Delphi, after it had already been put to Zeus at Dédéna, is told about 
Agesilaus on another occasion (Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. p- 208 F), ‘ 
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obedience to their summons, and marched on into the Argeian 
plain. 

It happened that on the first evening after he had crossed 
the border, the supper and the consequent libation having 
been just concluded, an earthquake occurred ; or, to translate 
the Greek phrase, ‘‘the god (Poseidon) shook.” To all Greeks, 
and to Lacedezemonians especially, this was a solemn event, 
and the personal companions of Agesipolis immediately began 
‘to sing the pzean in honour of Poseidon ; the general impression 
among the soldiers being, that he would give orders for quitting 
the territory immediately, as Agis had acted in the invasion of 
Elis a few years before. Perhaps Agesipolis would have done 
the same here, construing the earthquake as a warning that he 
had done wrong in neglecting the summons of the heralds— 
had he not been fortified by the recent oracles. He now 
replied, that if the earthquake had occurred before he crossed 
the frontier, he should have considered it as a prohibition ; 
but as it came after his crossing, he looked upon it as an 
encouragement to go forward. 

So fully had the Argeians counted on the success of their 
warning transmitted by the heralds, that they had made little 
preparation for defence. Their dismay and confusion were 
very great: their property was still outlying, not yet removed 
into secure places, so that Agesipolis found much both to 
destroy and to appropriate. He carried his ravages even to 
the gates of the city, piquing himself on advancing a little 
farther than Agesilaus had gone in his invasion two years 
before. He was at last driven to retreat by the terror of a 
flash of lightning in his camp, which killed several persons. 
And a project which he had formed, of erecting a permanent 
fort on the Argeian frontier, was abandoned in consequence of 
unfavourable sacrifices.! 

Besides these transactions in and near the Isthmus of 
Corinth, the war between Sparta and her enemies was_pro- 
secuted during the same years both in the islands and on the 
coast of Asia Minor ; though our information is so imperfect 
that we can scarcely trace the thread of events. The defeat 
near Knidus (394 B.c.),—the triumphant maritime force of 
Pharnabazus and Konon at the Isthmus of Corinth in the 
ensuing year (393 B.C.),—-the restoration of the Athenian Long 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 7; Pausan, iii. 5, 6. 

It rather seems, by the language of these two writers, that they look 
upon the menacing signs, by which Agesipolis was induced to depart, as 
marks of some displeasure of the gods against his expedition. 


: 
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Walls and fortified port,—and the activity of Konon with the 
fleet among the islands'—so alarmed the Spartans with the 
idea of a second Athenian maritime empire, that they made 
every effort to detach the Persian force from the side of their 
enemies. ° 
The Spartan Antalkidas, a dexterous, winning, and artful 
man,? not unlike Lysander, was sent as envoy to Tiribazus 
(392 B.c.); whom we now find as satrap of Ionia in the room 
of Tithraustés, after having been satrap of Armenia during 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand. As Tiribazus was newly 
arrived in Asia Minor, he had not acquired that personal 
enmity against the Spartans, which the active hostilities of 
Derkyllidas and Agesilaus had inspired to Pharnabazus and 
other Persians. Moreover jealousy between neighbouring 
satraps was an ordinary feeling, which Antalkidas now hoped 
to turn to the advantage of Sparta. To counteract his projects, 
envoys were also sent to Tiribazus, by the confederate enemies 
of Sparta—Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and Argos: and Konon, 
as the envoy of Athens, was incautiously despatched among 
the number. On the part of Sparta, Antalkidas offered, first, 
to abandon to the King of Persia all the Greeks on the 
continent of Asia; next, as to all the other Greeks, insular as 
well as continental, he required nothing more than absolute 
autonomy for each separate city, great and small.? The Persian 
king (he said) could neither desire anything more for himself, 
nor have any motive for continuing the war against Sparta, 
when he should once be placed in possession of all the towns 
on the Asiatic coast, and when he should find both Sparta and 
Athens rendered incapable of annoying him, through the 
autonomy and disunion of the Hellenic world. But to neither 
of the two propositions of Antalkidas would Athens, Thebes, 
or Argos, accede. As to the first, they repudiated the disgrace 
of thus formally abandoning the Asiatic Greeks ;* as to the 
1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 12. Compare Tsokratés, Or. vii. (Areopag.) s. 13. 
amdons yap THs ‘EXAdBOS md Thy woAW dyer dmomerovons kal pera Thy 
Kévwvos vavpaxlay Kal peta thy Tiodéov otparnyiay, &c. This oration 
however was composed a long while after the events (about B.c. 353—see 
Mr. Clinton’s Fast. H. in that year); and Isokratés exaggerates; mistaking 
the break-up of the Lacedeemonian empire for a resumption of the Athenian. 
Demosthenés also (cont. Leptin. c. 16, p. 477) confounds the same two 
ideas ; and even the Athenian vote of thanks to Konon, perpetuated on a 
commemorative column, countenanced the same impression—émeid} Kovwy 
_ hAcvOépwoe Tovs ’APnvalwy cupmpdxous, &c. 
® Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 
3 Xen: Hellen. iv. 8, 12-14. 
4 Diodor. xiv. 110. He aftirms that these cities strongly objected to 
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second proposition, guaranteeing autonomy to every distinct 
city of Greece, they would admit it only under special reserves, 
which it did not suit the purpose of Antalkidas to grant. In 
truth the proposition went to break up (and was framed with 
that view) both the Boeotian confederacy under the presidency 
of Thebes, and the union between Argos and Corinth; while 
it also deprived Athens of the chance of recovering Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Skyros +—islands which had been possessed and 


-recolonised by her since the first commencement of the con- 


federacy of Delos; indeed the two former, even from the time 
of Miltiadés the conqueror of Marathon. 

Here commences a new era in the policy of Sparta. That 
she should abnegate all pretension to maritime empire, is 
noway difficult to understand—seeing that it had already been 
irrevocably overthrown by the defeat of Knidus. Nor can we 
wonder that she should abandon the Greeks on the Asiatic 
continent to Persian sway ;-since this was nothing more than 
she had already consented to do in her conventions with Tis- 
saphernés and Cyrus during the latter years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War?—and consented, let us add, not under any of 
that stringent necessity which at the same time pressed upon 
Athens, but simply with a view to the maximum of victory 


this concession, five years afterwards, when the peace of Antalkidas was 


actually concluded; but that they were forced to give up their scruples 


and accept the peace including the concession, because they had not force 
enough to resist Persia and Sparta acting in hearty alliance. 

Hence we may infer with certainty, that they also objected to it during 
the earlier discussions, when it was first broached by Antalkidas; and that 
their objections to it were in part the cause why the discussions reported in 
the text broke off without result. 

It is true that Athens, during her desperate struggles in the last years of 
the Peloponnesian War, had consented to this concession, and even to 
greater, without doing herself any good (Thucyd. viii. 56). But she was 
not now placed in circumstances so imperious as to force her to be equally 
yielding. j 

Plato, in the Menexenus (c. 17, p. 245), asserts that all the allies of 
Athens—Beeotians, Corinthians, Argeians, &c., were willing to surrender 
the Asiatic Greeks at the requisition of Artaxerxés; but that the Athenians 
alone resolutely stood out, and were in consequence left without any allies. 
The latter part of this assertion, as to the isolation of Athens from her 
allies, is certainly not true; nor do I believe that the allies took essentially 
different views from Athens on the point. The Menexenus, eloquent and 
complimentary to Athens, must be followed cautiously as to matters of 


- fact. Plato goes the length of denying that the Athenians subscribed the 


convention of Antalkidas, Aristeides (Panathen. p. 172) says that they 
were forced to subscribe it, because all their allies abandoned them. 

1 Xen. Hellen. ty 8, I5. 

2 See a striking/passage in the Or. xii. (Panathen.) of Isokratés, s. 110. 
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over an enemy already enfeebled. The events which followed 
the close of that war (recounted in a former chapter) had 
indeed induced her to alter her determination, and again to 
espouse their cause. But the real novelty now first exhibited 
in her policy, is, the full development of what had before 
existed in manifest tendency—hostility against all the partial 
land-confederacies of Greece, disguised. under the plausible 
demand of universal autonomy for every town, great or small. 
How this autonomy was construed and carried into act, we 
shall see hereafter ; at present, we have only to note the first 
proclamation of it by Antalkidas in the name of Sparta. 

On this occasion, indeed, his mission came to nothing, from 
the peremptory opposition of Athens and the others. But he 
was fortunate enough to gain the approbation and confidence 
of Tiribazus ; who saw so clearly how much both propositions 
tended to promote the interests and power of Persia, that he 
resolved to go up in person to court, and prevail on Artaxerxés 
to act in concert with Sparta. Though not daring to support 
Antalkidas openly, Tiribazus secretly gave him money to rein- 
force the Spartan fleet. He at the same time rendered to 
Sparta the far more signal service of arresting and detaining 
Konon, pretending that the latter was acting contrary to the 
interests of the king.1 This arrest was a gross act of perfidy, 
since Konon not only commanded respect in his character of 
envoy—but had been acting with the full confidence, and 
almost under the orders, of Pharnabazus. But the removal of 
an officer of so much ability,—the only man who possessed 
the confidence of Pharnabazus,—was the most fatal of all im- 
pediments to the naval renovation of Athens. It was fortunate 
that Konon had had time to rebuild the Long Walls, before 
his means of action were thus abruptly intercepted. Respect- 
ing his subsequent fate, there exist contradictory stories. 
According to one, he was put to death by the Persians in 
prison ; according to another, he found means to escape and 
again took refuge with Evagoras in Cyprus, in which island he 
afterwards died of sickness.? The latter story appears un- 
doubtedly to be the true one. But it is certain that he never 
afterwards had the means of performing any public service, 
and that his career was cut short by this treacherous detention, 
just at the moment when its promise was the most splendid 
for his country. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 16; Diodor. xiv. 85. 
2 Lysias, Or. xix. (De Bon. Aristoph.) s. 41, 42, 44 ; Cornelius Nee 
Conon, c. 5; Isokratés, Or. iy. (Panegyr.) s. 180. 
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Tiribazus, on going up to the Persian court, seems to have 
been detained there for the purpose of concerting measures 
against Evagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, whose revolt 
from Persia was on the point of breaking out. But the Persian 
court could not yet be prevailed upon to show any countenance 
to the propositions of Sparta or of Antalkidas. On the con- 
trary, Struthas, who was sent down to Ionia as temporary 
substitute for Tiribazus, full of anxiety to avenge the ravages 
“of Agesilaus, acted with vigorous hostility against the Lace- 
dzemonians, and manifested friendly dispositions towards 
Athens. 

Thimbron (of whom we have before heard as first taking the 
command of the Cyreian army in Asia Minor, after their return 
from Thrace) received orders again to act as head of the 
Lacedemonian forces in Asia against Struthas. The new 
commander, with an army estimated by Diodorus at 8000 
men,! marched from Ephesus into the interior, and began his 
devastation of the territory dependent on Persia. But his 
previous command, though he was personally amiable,? had 
been irregular and disorderly, and it was soon observed that 
the same defects were now yet more prominent, aggravated by 
too liberal indulgence in convivial pleasures. Aware of his 
rash, contemptuous, and improvident mode of attack, Struthas 
laid a snare for him by sending a detachment of cavalry to 
menace the camp, just when Thimbron had concluded his 
morning meal in company with the flute-player Thersander— 
the latter not merely an excellent musician, but possessed of a 
full measure of Spartan courage. Starting from his tent at the 
news, Thimbron with Thersander, waited only to collect the 
few troops immediately at hand, without even leaving any 
orders for the remainder, and hastened to repel the assailants ; 
who gave way easily, and seduced him into a pursuit. 
Presently Struthas himself, appearing with a numerous and 
well-arrayed body of cavalry, charged with vigour the dis- 
orderly detachment of Thimbron. Both that general and 
Thersander, bravely fighting, fell among the first; while the 
army, deprived of their commander, as well as ill-prepared for 
a battle, made but an ineffective resistance. ‘They were broken, 
warmly pursued, and the greater number slain. A few who 


1 Diodor. xiv. 99. 

2 Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 22. 7Hy 58 ofros 6 dvhp (Diphridas) «txapls re 
OVX HrrTov Tov OluBpwvos, uadddy re ovvTerarypevos, al eyxeipyrind- 
TEpos atpatnyds: ovde yap expdrovy avrod ai rod odparos jdoval, GAA’ Gel, 
mpos @ €ln Epyy, TodTo émparrev. 
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contrived to escape the active Persian cavalry, found shelter in 
the neighbouring cities. 

This victory of Struthas, gained by the Persian cavalry, dis- 
plays a degree of vigour and ability which, fortunately for the 
Greeks, was rarely seen in Persian operations. Our scanty 
information does not enable us to trace its consequences. We 
find Diphridas sent out soon after by the Lacedzmonians, 
along with the admiral Ekdikus, as successor of Thimbron, to 
bring together the remnant of the defeated army, and to pro- 
tect those cities which had contributed to form it. Diphridas 
—a man with all the popular qualities of his predecessor, but 
a better and more careful officer—is said to have succeeded 
to some extent in this difficult mission. Being fortunate 
enough to take captive the son-in-law of Struthas with his wife 
(as Xenophon had captured Asidatés), he obtained a sufficiently 
large ransom to enable him to pay his troops for some time.? 
But it is evident that his achievements were not considerable, 
and that the Ionian Greeks on the continent are now left to 
make good their position, as they can, against the satrap at 
Sardis. 

The forces of Sparta were much required at Rhodes; 
which island (as has been mentioned already) had revolted 
from Sparta about five years before (a few months anterior to 
the battle of Knidus), dispossessed the Lysandrian oligarchy, 
and established a democratical government. But since that 
period, an-opposition party in the island had gradually risen 
up, acquired strength, and come into correspondence with the 
oligarchical exiles ; who on their side warmly solicited aid from 
Sparta, representing that Rhodes would otherwise become 
thoroughly dependent on Athens. Accordingly the Lacedz- 
monians sent eight triremes across the A’gean under the 
command of Ekdikus; the first of their ships of war which 
had crossed since the defeat of Knidus.2 Though the Perso- 
Athenian naval force in the AXgean had been either dismissed 
or paralysed since the seizure of Konon, yet the Rhodian 
government possessed a fleet of about twenty triremes, besides 
considerable force of other kinds; so that Ekdikus could not 
even land on the island, but was compelled to halt at Knidus. 
Fortunately, Teleutias the Lacedzemonian was now in the 
Corinthian Gulf with a fleet of twelve triremes, which were no 
longer required there; since Agesilaus and he had captured 
Lechzeum a few months before, and destroyed the maritime 

1 Xem. Hellen. iv. 8, 18, 19. : 

2 Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 21, 22. 8 Xen! Hellen: iv. 8, 21. \ 
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force of the Corinthians in those waters. He was now directed 
to sail with his squadron out of the Corinthian Gulf across to 
Asia, to supersede Ekdikus, and take the command of the 
whole fleet for operations off Rhodes. On passing by Samos, 
he persuaded the inhabitants to embrace the cause of Sparta, 
and to furnish him with a few ships; after which he went on- 
ward'to Knidus, where, superseding Ekdikus, he found himself 

- at the head of twenty-seven triremes.! In his way from Knidus 

» to Rhodes, he accidentally fell in with the Athenian admiral 
Philokratés, conducting ten triremes to Cyprus to the aid of 
Evagoras in his struggle against the Persians. He was for- 
tunate enough to carry them all as prisoners into Knidus, 
where he sold the whole booty, and then proceeded with his 
fleet, thus augmented to thirty-seven sail, to Rhodes. Here 
he established a fortified post, enabling the oligarchical party 
to carry on an active civil war. But he was defeated in a 

_ battle—his enemies being decidedly the stronger force in the 
island, and masters of all the cities.? 

The alliance with Evagoras of Cyprus, in his contention 
against’ Artaxerxés, was at this moment an unfortunate and 
perplexing circumstance for Athens, since she was relying upon 
Persian aid against Sparta, and since Sparta was bidding against 
her for it. But the alliance was one which she could not 

lightly throw off. For Evagoras had not only harboured 
_ Konon with the remnant of the Athenian fleet after the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 23. 

Diodorus (xiv. 97) agrees in this number of 27 triremes, and in the fact 
of aid having been obtained from Samos, which island was persuaded to 

_ detach itself from Athens. But he recounts the circumstances in a very 
different manner. He represents the oligarchical party in Rhodes as having 

risen in insurrection, and become masters of the island: he does not name 
Teleutias, but Eudokimus (Ekdikus?), Diphilus (Diphridas?), and Philo- 
dikus, as commanders. ; 

The statement of Xenophon deserves the greater credence, in my judge- 
ment. His means of information, as well as his interest, about Teleutias 
(the brother of Agesilaus) were considerable, 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 24-26. 

Although the three ancient Rhodian cities (Lindus, Ialsus, and Kameirus) 
had coalesced (see Diodor. xiii. 75) a few years before into the great city of 
Rhodes, afterwards so powerful and celebrated—yet they still continued to 
exist, and apparently as forbfies places. For Xenophon speaks of the 

_ democrats in Rhodes as rds re méAets Exovtas, &c, 

| | Whether the Philokratés here named as Philokratés son of Ephialtés, is 

_ the same person as the Philokratés accused in the Thirtieth Oration of 

__ Lysias—cannot be certainly made out. It is possible enough that there 

_ might be two contemporary Athenians bearing this name, which would 
explain the circumstance that Xenophon here names the father Ephialtés— 

_ a practice occasional with him, but not common. 
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disaster of A2gospotami, but had earned a grant of citizenship 
and the honour of a statue at Athens, as a strenuous auxiliary 
in procuring that Persian aid which gained the battle of 
Knidus, and as a personal combatant in that battle, before the 
commencement of his dissension with Artaxerxés.1 It would 
have been every way advantageous to Athens at this moment 
to decline assisting Evagoras, since (not to mention the 
probability of offending the Persian court) she had more than 
enough to employ all her maritime force nearer home and for 
purposes more essential to herself. Yet in spite of these very 
serious considerations of prudence, the paramount feelings of 
prior obligation and gratitude, enforced by influential citizens 
who had formed connexions in Cyprus, determined the 
Athenians to identify themselves with his gallant struggles ? (of 
which I shall speak more fully presently). So little was fickle- 
ness, or instability, or the easy oblivion of past feelings, a part of 
their real nature—though historians have commonly denounced 
it as among their prominent qualities. 

The capture of their squadron under Philokratés, however, 
and the.consequent increase of the Lacedzemonian naval force 
at Rhodes, compelled the Athenians to postpone further aid to 
Evagoras, and to arm forty triremes under Thrasybulus for the 
Asiatic coast ; no inconsiderable effort, when we recollect that 
four years before, there was scarcely a single trireme in 
Peireeus, and not even a wall of defence around the place. 
Though sent immediately for the assistance of Rhodes, 
Thrasybulus judged it expedient to go first to the Hellespont ; 
probably from extreme want of money to pay his men. 
Derkyllidas was still in occupation of Abydos, yet there was no 
Lacedzemonian fleet in the strait ; so that Thrasybulus was en- 
abled to extend the alliances of Athens both on the European 
and the Asiatic side—the latter being under the friendly 
satrap Pharnabazus. Reconciling the two Thracian princes, 
Seuthés and Amadokus, whom he found at war, he brought 
both of them into amicable relations with Athens, and then 
moved forward to Byzantium. That city was already in 
alliance with Athens; but on the arrival of Thrasybulus, the 
alliance was still further cemented by the change of its govern- 
ment into a democracy. Having established friendship with 
the opposite city of Chalkedon, and being thus master of the 
Bosphorus, he sold the tithe of the commercial ships sailing 

1 Tsokratés, Or. ix. (Evagoras) s, 67, 68, 82; Epistola Philippi ap. 


Demosthen. Orat. Pp: 161, c. 4. 
2 Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Bonis Aristoph.) s. 27-44. 
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out of the Euxine;! leaving doubtless an adequate force to 
exact it. This was a striking evidence of revived Athenian 
maritime power, which seems also to have been now extended 
more or less to Samothrace, Thasus, and the coast of Thrace.” 

From Byzantium Thrasybulus sailed to Mityléné, which was 
already in friendship with Athens ; though Methymna and the 
other cities in the island were still maintained bya force under 
the Lacedzemonian harmost Therimachus. With the aid of 
the Mitylenzans, and of the exiles from other Lesbian cities, 
Thrasybulus marched to the borders of Methymna, where he 
was met by Therimachus; who had also brought together his 
utmost force, but was now completely defeated, and slain. 
The Athenians thus became masters of Antissa and Eresus, 
where they were enabled to levy a valuable contribution, 
as well as to plunder the refractory territory of Methymna. 
Nevertheless Thrasybulus, in spite of further help from Chios 
and Mityléné, still thought himself not in a situation to go to 
Rhodes with advantage. Perhaps he was not sure of pay in 
advance, and the presence of unpaid troops in an exhausted 
island might be a doubtful benefit. Accordingly, he sailed 
from Lesbos along the western and southern coast of Asia 
Minor, levying contributions at Halikarnassus® and other 
places, until he came to Aspendus in Pamphylia; where he 
also obtained money and was about to depart with it, when 
some misdeeds committed by his soldiers so exasperated the 
inhabitants that they attacked him by night unprepared in his 
tent, and slew him.* 

Thus perished the citizen to whom, more than to any one 
else, Athens owed not only her renovated democracy, but its 
wise, generous, and harmonious working, after renovation. 
Even the philo-Laconian and oligarchical spo dai bestows 
upon him a marked and unaffected eulogy.® His devoted 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 25-27. 

Polybius (iv. 38-47) gives instructive remarks and information about the 
importance of Byzantium and its very peculiar position, in the ancient 
world—as well as about the dues charged on the merchant-vessels going in 
to, or coming out of, the Euxine—and the manner in which these dues 
pressed upon general ‘trade. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 7. 

3 Lysias, Or. xxviii. (cont. Erg.) s. 1,20. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 28-30; Diodor. xiv. 94. 

The latter states that Thrasybulus lost twenty-three triremes by a storm 
near Lesbos—which Xenophon does not notice, and which seems im- 
probable. 

5 Xen. Hellen. liv. 8, 3I. Kal @pactBovros mtv dn, pada doxav avyp 
dryabbs eval, otws erercbrncer. 
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patriotism in commencing and prosecuting the struggle against 
the Thirty, at a time when they not only were at the height of 
their power, but had plausible ground for calculating on the 
full auxiliary strength of Sparta, deserves high admiration. 
But the feature which stands yet more eminent in his character 
—a feature infinitely rare in the Grecian character generally— 
is, that the energy of a successful leader was combined with 
complete absence both of vindictive antipathies for the past, and 
of overbearing ambition for himself. Content to live himself as: 
a simple citizen under the restored democracy, he taught his 
countrymen to forgive an oligarchical party from whom they 
had suffered atrocious wrongs, and set the example himself, 
of acquiescing in the loss of his own large property. The 
generosity of such a proceeding ought not to count for less, 
because it was at the same time dictated by the. highest 
political prudence. We find, in an oration of Lysias against 
Ergoklés (a citizen who served in the Athenian fleet on this 
last expedition), in which the latter is accused of gross pecu- 
lation—insinuations against Thrasybulus, of having coun- 
tenanced the delinquency, though coupled with praise of his 
general character. Even the words as they now stand are so 
vague as to carry little evidence ; but when we reflect that the 
oration was spoken after the death of Thrasybulus, they are 
entitled to no weight at all.? 
The Athenians sent Agyrrhius to succeed Thrasybulus. 
After the death of the latter, we may conclude that the’ fleet 
1 Lysias, Or. xxviii. (cont. Ergo.) s. 9. 
Ergoklés is charged in this oration with gross abuse of power, oppression 
towards allies and citizens of Athens, and peculation for his own profit, 
during the course of the expedition of Thrasybulus; who is indirectly 
accused of conniving at such misconduct. It appears that the Athenians, 
as soon as they were informed that Thrasybulus had established the toll in 
the Bosphorus, passed a decree that an account should be sent home of all 
moneys exacted from the various cities, and that the colleagues of Thrasy- 
bulus should come home to go through the audit (s. 5); implying (so far as 
we can understand what is thus briefly noticed) that Thrasybulus himself 
should ot be obliged to come home, but might stay on his Hellespontine 
or Asiatic command. Ergoklés, however, probably one of these colleagues, 
resented this decree as an insult, and advised Thrasybulus to seize Byzan- 
tium, to retain the fleet, and to marry the daughter of the Thracian prince 
Seuthés, It is also affirmed in the oration that the fleet had come home in 
very bad condition (s. 2-4), and that the money, levied with so much 
criminal abuse, had been either squandered or fraudulently appropriated. 
We learn from another oration that Ergoklés was condemned to death. 
His property was confiscated, and was said to amount to 30 talents, 
though he had been poor before the expedition ; but nothing like that 
amount was discovered after the sentence of confiscation (Lysias, Or. xxx. 
cont, Philokrat. s. 3). ‘ 
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went to Rhodes, its original destination—though Xenophon 
does not expressly say so; the rather as neither Teleutias nor 
any subsequent Lacedzmonian commander appears to have 
become master of the island, in spite of the considerable force 
which they had there assembled.1 The Lacedzemonians how- 
ever, on their side, being also much in want of money, 
Teleutias was obliged (in the same manner as the Athenians) to 
move from island to island, levying contributions as he could.? 

When the news of the successful proceedings of Thrasybulus 
at Byzantium and the Hellespont, again establishing a toll for 
the profit of Athens, reached Sparta, it excited so much anxiety, 
that Anaxibius, having great influence with the Ephors of the 
time, prevailed on them to send him out as harmost to Abydos, 
in the room of Derkyllidas, who had now been in that post for 
several years. Having been the officer originally employed to 
procure the revolt of the place from Athens (in 411 B.c.),? 
Derkyllidas had since rendered service not less essential in 
preserving it to Sparta, during the extensive desertion which 
followed the battle of Knidus. But it was supposed, that he 
ought to have checked the aggressive plans of Thrasybulus ; 
moreover Anaxibius promised, if a small force were entrusted 
to him, to put down effectually the newly-revived Athenian 


-influence. He was presumed to know well those regions, in 


which he had once already been admiral, at the moment when 
Xenophon and the Cyreian army first returned : the harshness, 
treachery, and corruption, which he displayed in his dealing 
with that gallant body of men, have been already recounted 
in a former chapter. With three triremes, and funds for the 
pay of 1000 mercenary troops, Anaxibius accordingly went to 
Abydos. He began his operations with considerable vigour, 
both against Athens and against Pharnabazus. While he 
armed a land-force, which he employed in making incursions 
on the neighbouring cities in the territory of that satrap,—he 
at the same time reinforced his little squadron by three 
triremes out of the harbour of Abydos, so that he became 
strong enough to seize the merchant-vessels passing along the 
Hellespont to Athens or to her allies® ‘The force which 
Thrasybulus had left at Byzantium to secure the strait-revenues, 
was thus inadequate to its object without further addition. 
Fortunately, Iphikratés was at this moment disengaged at 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 31. 2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 2. 
8 Thucyd. viii. 61: compare Xenoph. Anab. v. 6, 24. 
4 See above, chapter Ixxi. 

5 Xen. Hellen./iv. 8, 32, 33. 
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Athens, having recently returned from Corinth with his body 
of peltasts, for whom doubtless employment was wanted. He 
was accordingly sent with 1200 peltasts and eight triremes, to 
combat Anaxibius in the Hellespont: which now became 
again the scene of conflict, as it had been in the latter years of 
the Peloponnesian War; the Athenians from the European 
side, the Lacedzmonians from the Asiatic. At first the 
warfare consisted of desultory, privateering, and money-levy- 
ing excursions on both sides.1_ But at length, the watchful 
genius of Iphikratés discovered opportunity for a successful 
stratagem. Anaxibius, having just drawn the town of Antan- 
drus into his alliance, had marched thither for the purpose of 
leaving a garrison in it, with his Lacedzmonian and mercenary 
forces, as well as 200 hoplites from Abydos itself. His way 
lay across the mountainous region of Ida, southward to the 
coast of the Gulf of Adramyttium. Accordingly Iphikratés, 
foreseeing that he would speedily return, crossed over in the 
night from the Chersonese, and planted himself in ambush on 
the line of return march, at a point where it traversed the 
desert and mountainous extremities of the Abydene territory, 
near the gold mines of Kremasté, The triremes which carried 
him across were ordered to sail up the strait on the next day, 
in order that Anaxibius might be apprised of it, and might. 
suppose Iphikratés to be employed on his ordinary money- 
levying excursion. 

The stratagem was completely successful. Anaxibius re- 
turned on the next day, without the least suspicion of any 
enemy at hand, marching in careless order and with long- 
stretched files, as well from the narrowness of the mountain 
path as from the circumstance that he was in the friendly 
territory of Abydos. Not expecting to fight, he had un- 
fortunately either omitted the morning sacrifice, or taken no 
pains to ascertain that the victims were favourable; so Xeno- 
phon informs us,? with that constant regard to the divine 
judgements and divine warnings which pervades both the 
Hellenica and the Anabasis. Iphikratés having suffered the 
Abydenes who were in the van to pass, suddenly sprang from 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 35, 36. 7d pév mparoy Anoras diaméwrovres 
€moAguouv GAAHAOS . . « « . “Omws Soxoln, bamep cider, ex dpyupodoylay 
émavamemAevk evar. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 36. ‘oO *"Avak{Bros dmemopedero, ts bev eréyero, 
obd& Tay tepGyv yeyeynmevwy adT@ exelyn TH Huépa, GAAX Kara- 
ppovhoas, ore did pirlas re émopetero Kal és rérw pirlay, Kad Sre Frove TeV 
amavrdévrwv, Toy "Ipixparny dvamemAcucevat Thy em Tpoicovyhaou, pete 
erropeveTo, 
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his ambush, to assault Anaxibius with the Lacedzemonians and 
the mercenaries, as they descended the mountain pass into the 
plain of Kremasté. His appearance struck terror and con- 
fusion into the whole army ; unprepared in its disorderly array 
for steadfast resistance—even if the minds of the soldiers had 
_ been ever so well strung—against well-trained peltasts, who 
were sure to prevail over hoplites not in steady rank. To 
Anaxibius himself, the truth stood plain at once. Defeat was 
»inevitable, and there remained no other resource for him 
except to die like a brave man. Accordingly, desiring his 
shield-bearer to hand to him his shield, he said to those 
around him—“ Friends, my honour commands me to die here ; 
but do you hasten away and save yourselves before the enemy 
_ close with us.” Such order was hardly required to determine 
_ his panic-stricken troops, who fled with one accord towards 
Abydos ; while Anaxibius himself awaited firmly the approach 
of the enemy, and fell gallantly fighting on the spot. No less 
than twelve Spartan harmosts, those who had been expelled 
from their various governments by the defeat of Knidus, and 
who had remained ever since under Derkyllidas at Abydos, 
stood with the like courage and shared his fate. Such disdain 
of life hardly surprises us in conspicuous Spartan citizens, to 
whom preservation by flight was ‘“‘no true preservation” (in 
the language of Xenophon?), but simply prolongation of life 
under intolerable disgrace at home. But what deserves greater 
remark is, that the youth to whom Anaxibius was tenderly 
attached and who was his constant companion, could not 
endure to leave him, stayed fighting by his side, and perished 
by the same honourable death.? So strong was the mutual 
devotion which this relation between persons of the male sex 
inspired in the ancient Greek mind. With these exceptions, 
no one else made any attempt to stand. All fled, and were 
pursued by Iphikratés as far as the gates of Abydos, with the 
slaughter of 50 out of the 200 Abydene hoplites, and 200 of 
the remaining troops. 

This well-planned and successful exploit, while it added to 
the reputation of Iphikratés, rendered the Athenians again 
masters of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, ensuring both 

_ the levy of the dues and the transit of their trading-vessels. 

1 See the remarks a few pages back, upon the defeat and destruction of 
the Lacedemonian mora by Iphikratés, near Lechzeum, page 405. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 39. Kal ta moudind wevror arg mapeuerve, nad ray 
Aakedapovloy St trav cuveAnrvddrwoy ex TaY méAcwY dpwooThpwr ws SédeKa 
paxdpuevor cvvamebavov’ of 8 &AXdot ped-yovtes Erimrov. 
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But while the Athenians were thus carrying on naval war at 
Rhodes and the Hellespont, they began to experience annoy- 
ance nearer home, from A%gina. 

That island (within sight as the eyesore of Peirzeus, as 
Periklés was wont to call it) had been occupied fifty years 
before by a population eminently hostile to Athens, afterwards 
conquered and expelled by her—at last again captured in the 
new abode which they had obtained in Laconia—and put to 
death by her order. During the Peloponnesian War, A‘gina 
had been tenanted by Athenian citizens as outsettlers or 
kleruchs ; all of whom had been driven in after the battle of 
Aigospotami. The island was then restored by Lysander to 
the remnant of the former population—as many of them at 
least as he could find. 

These new A®ginetans, though doubtless animated by 
associations highly unfavourable to Athens, had nevertheless 
remained not only at peace, but also in reciprocal commerce, 
with her, until a considerable time after the battle of Knidus 
and the rebuilding of her Long Walls. And so they would 
have continued, of their own accord—since they could gain 
but little, and were likely to lose all the security of their 
traffic, by her hostility—had they not been forced to commence 
the war by Eteonikus, the Lacedzmonian harmost in the 
island ;1 one amidst many examples of the manner in which 
the smaller Grecian states were dragged into war, without any 
motive of their own, by the ambition of the greater—by Sparta 
as well as by Athens.? With the concurrence of the Ephors, 


us Xen. Hellen. v. 1,1. dy d¢ rdAuy 6 ’Eredvixos ev tH Allon, kad emyutta 
Xpwomevoy Tov mpdo ey xpdvov Tav Aiywnrav mpos Tovs A@nvatous, ére) 
pavepas Kata OdArAacoay emoAepeiro 6 méremos, Evvddtav Kar rots epdpors, 
epinor AniCer Oat Tov Bouddmevov ex Ths *Arrikijs. 

The meaning of the word maa here is not easy to determine, since (as 
Schneider remarks) not a word had been said before about the presence 
of Eteonikus at Aigina. Perhaps we may explain it by supposing that 
Eteonikus found the A’ginetans reluctant to engage in the war, and that he 
did not like to involve them in it without first going to Sparta to consult the 
Ephors. It was on coming back to AEgina (xdAw) from Sparta, after having 
obtained the consent of the Ephors (fvvddtay nad rots épdpois), that he 
issued the letters of marque. 

Schneider’s note explains rbv rpda0ev xpévoy incorrectly, in my judge- 
ment. 

2 Compare Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 8; Thucyd. iii. 13. The old A®’ginetan 
antipathy against Athens, when thus again instigated, continued for a con- 
siderable time. A year or two afterwards, when the philosopher Plato was 
taken to Aigina to be sold as a slave, it was death to any Athenian to land 
in the island (Aristidés, Or. xlvi. p. 3843 p. 306 Dindorf ; Diogenés, Laert. 
iii. 19; Plutarch, Dion. c. 5). 7 


ge 
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Eteonikus authorised and encouraged all Aginetans to fit out 
privateers for depredation on Attica; which aggression the 
Athenians resented, after suffering considerable inconvenience, 
by sending a force of ten triremes to block up A‘gina from the 
sea, with a body of hoplites under Pamphilus to construct and 
occupy a permanent fort in the island. ‘This squadron, how- 
ever, was soon driven off (though Pamphilus still continued to 
occupy the fort) by Teleutias, who came to A’gina on hearing 


‘of the blockade ; having been engaged, with the fleet which 


he commanded at Rhodes, in an expedition among the 
Cyclades for the purpose of levying contributions. He seems 
to have been now at the term of his year of command, and 
while he was at A%gina, his successor Hierax arrived from 
Sparta on his way to Rhodes to supersede him. The fleet 
was accordingly handed over to Hierax at A%gina, while 
Teleutias went directly home to Sparta. So remarkable was 
his popularity among the seamen, that numbers of them 
accompanied him down to the water-edge, testifying their 
regret and attachment by crowning him with wreaths or press- 
ing his hand. Some, who came down too late, when he was 
already under weigh, cast their wreaths on the sea, uttering 
prayers for his health and happiness. 

Hierax, while carrying back to Rhodes the remaining fleet 
which Teleutias had brought from that island, left his sub- 
ordinate Gorgépas as harmost at AXgina with twelve triremes ; 
a force which protected the island completely, and caused the 
fortified post occupied by the Athenians under Pamphilus to 
be itself blocked up, insomuch that after an interval of four 
months, a special decree was passed at Athens to send a 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 3. ‘O d¢ Tedeutias paxapiorara 8) dmémAcvoey 
otkade, &c. 

This description of the scene at the departure of Teleutias (for whom, as 
well as for his brother Agesilaus, Xenophon always manifests a marked 


' sympathy) is extremely interesting. The reflection too, with which Xeno- 


phon follows it up, deserves notice—‘‘ I know well that in these incidents I 
am not recounting any outlay of money, or danger incurred, or memor. ‘e 
stratagem. But by Zeus, it does seem to me worth a man’s while to refl “Ey 
by what sort of conduct Teleutias created such dispositions in his soldiers. 
This is a true man’s achievement, more precious than any outlay or any 
danger.” 

What Xenophon here glances at in the case of Teleutias, is the scheme 
worked out in detail in the romance of the Cyropzedia (rd @0eAovray upxew 
—the exercising command in such manner as to have willing and obedient 
subjects)—and touched upon indirectly in various of his other compositions 
—the Hiero, the Giconomicus, and portions of the Memorabilia. The zdéa/ 
of government, as it presented itself to Xenophon, was the paternal des- 
potism, or something like it. 
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numerous squadron and fetch away the garrison. As the 
4Eginetan privateers, aided by the squadron of Gorgépas, now 
recommenced their annoyances against Attica, thirteen Athe- 
nian triremes were put in equipment under Eunomus as a 
guard-squadron against Avgina. But Gorgdpas and his squad- 
ron were now for the time withdrawn, to escort Antalkidas, 
the new Lacedzemonian admiral sent to Asia chiefly for the 
purpose of again negotiating with Tiribazus. On returning 
back, after landing Antalkidas at Ephesus, Gorgépas fell in 
with Eunomus, whose pursuit however he escaped, landing at 
fEgina just before sunset. The Athenian admiral, after watch- 
ing for a short time until he saw the Lacedzmonian seamen 
out of their vessels and ashore, departed as it grew dark to 
Attica, carrying a light to prevent his ships from parting 
company. But Gorgépas, causing his men to take a hasty 
meal, immediately re-eembarked and pursued; keeping on the 
track by means of the light, and taking care not to betray 
himself either by the noise of oars or by the chant of the 
Keleustés. Eunomus had no suspicion of the accompanying 
enemy. Just after he had touched land near Cape Zéstér in 
Attica, when his men were in the act of disembarking, 
Gorgépas gave signal by trumpet to attack. After a short 
action by moonlight, four of the Athenian squadrons were 
captured, and carried off to A‘gina; with the remainder, 
Eunomus escaped to Peirzeus.t 

This victory, rendering both Gorgépas and the A%ginetans - 
confident, laid them open to a stratagem skilfully planned by 
the Athenian Chabrias. That officer, who seems to'have been 
dismissed from Corinth as Iphikratés had been before him, was 
now about to conduct a force of ten triremes and 800 peltasts 
to the aid of Evagoras; to whom the Athenians were thus 
paying their debt of gratitude, though they could ill spare any 
of their forces from home. Chabrias, passing over from 
Peirzeus at night, landed without being perceived in a desert 
place of the coast of A®gina, and planted himself in ambush 
with his peltasts at some little distance inland of the Hera- 
kleion or temple of Heraklés, amidst hollow ground suitable 
for concealment. He had before made arrangement with 
another squadron and a body of hoplites under Demeenetus ; 
who arrived at day-break and landed in A¢gina at a point 
called Tripyrgia, about two miles distant from the Herakleion, 
but farther removed from the city. As soon as their arrival 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 6-10. 
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became known, Gorgépas hastened out of the city to repel 
them, with all the troops he could collect, Aginetans as well 
as marines out of the ships of war—and eight Spartans who 
happened to be his companions in the island. In their march 
from the city to attack the new comers, they had to pass near 
the Herakleion, and therefore near the troops in ambush; who, 
as soon as Gorgépas and those about him had gone by, rose 
up suddenly and attacked them in the rear. The stratagem 


succeeded not less completely than that of Iphikratés at Aby- 


dos against Anaxibius. Gorgépas and the Spartans near him 
were slain, the rest were defeated, and compelled to flee with 
considerable loss back to the city.? 

After this brilliant success, Chabrias pursued his voyage to 
Cyprus, and matters appeared so secure on the side of A’gina, 
that Demzenetus also was sent to the Hellespont to reinforce 
Iphikratés. For some time indeed, the Lacedzemonian ships 
at Adgina did nothing. Eteonikus, who was sent as successor 
to Gorgépas,? could neither persuade nor constrain the seamen 
to go aboard, since he had no funds, while their pay was in 
arrears; so that Athens with her coast and her trading-vessels 
remained altogether unmolested. At length the Lacedemo- 
nians were obliged to send again to A‘gina Teleutias, the most 
popular and best-beloved of all their commanders, whom the 
seamen welcomed with the utmost delight. Addressing them 
under the influence of this first impression, immediately after 
he had offered sacrifice, he told them plainly that he had 
brought with him no money, but that he had come to put 
them in the way of procuring it ; that he should himself touch 
nothing until they were amply provided, and should require of 
them to bear no more hardship or fatigue than he went through 
himself; that the power and prosperity of Sparta had all been 
purchased by willingly braving danger as well as toil, in the 
cause of duty; that it became valiant men to seek their pay, 
not by cringing to any one, but by’ their own swords at the cost 
ofenemies. And he engaged to find them the means of doing 
this, provided they would now again manifest the excellent 
qualities which he knew them by experience to possess,® 

This address completely won over the seamen, who received 
it with shouts of applause’; desiring Teleutias to give his orders 
forthwith, and promising ready obedience. “Well (said he), 


1 Xen. Hellen. V. 5512, 13. 

2 So we may conclude from Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 13 ; Demzenetus is found 
at the Hellespont, v. I, 26. 

8 Xen. Hellen.’v. 1, 14-17. 
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now go and get your suppers, as you were intending to do; 
and then come immediately on shipboard, bringing with you 
provisions for one day. Advance me thus much out of your 
own means, that we may, by the will of the gods, make an 
opportune voyage.” + 

In spite of the eminent popularity of Teleutias, the men 
would probably have refused to go on board, had he told them 
beforehand his intention of sailing with his twelve triremes 
straight into the harbour of Peirzeus. At first sight, the enter- 
prise seemed insane, for theré were triremes in it more than 
sufficient to overwhelm him. But he calculated on finding them 
all unprepared, with seamen as well as officers in their lodgings 
ashore, so that he could not only strike terror and do damage, 
but even realise half an hour’s plunder before preparations 
could be made to resist him. Such was the security which 
now reigned there, especially since the death of Gorgépas, that 
no one dreamt of an attack. The harbour was open, as it had 
been forty years before, when Brasidas (in the third year of 
the Peloponnesian War) attempted the like enterprise from the 
port of Megara.?. Even then, at the maximum of the Athenian 
naval power, it was an enterprise possible, simply because 
every one considered it to be impossible ; and it only failed 
because the assailants became terrified and flinched in the 
execution. 

A little after dark, Teleutias quitted the harbour of #gina, 
without telling any one whither he was going. Rowing 
leisurely, and allowing his men alternate repose on their oars, 
he found himself before morning within half a mile of Peirzeus, 
where he waited until day was just dawning, and then led his 
squadron straight into the harbour. Everything turned out as 
he expected ; there was not the least idea of being attacked, 
nor the least preparation for defence. Not a single trireme 
was manned or in fighting condition, but several were moored 
without their crews, together with merchant-vessels, loaded as 
well as empty. Teleutias directed the captains of his squadron 


1 Xen. Hellen. Vet, 18. “AYETE, a) ByBpes, deumvqoare nev, darep kal as 
euerAere” Tpomapdaxere 8é poe pais neépas oirov' éreita de hete emt Tas 
vads avtixa wdra, dmws mAcvowper, €vOa Beds eOérEt, ev Kaipp apitdpevot. 

Schneider doubts whether the words mponapdoxere d€ mot are correct. 
But they seem to me to bear a very pertinent meaning. Teleutias had no 
money ; yet it was necessary for his purpose that the seamen should come 
furnished with one day’s provision beforehand. Accordingly he is obliged 
to ask ¢hem to get provision for themselves, or to /end iz, as it were, to him ; 
though they were already so dissatisfied from not having received their pay. 

2 Thucyd, ii. 94. 
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to drive against the triremes, and disable them ; but by no 
means to damage the beaks of their own ships by trying to 
disable the merchant-ships. Even at that early hour, many 
Athenians were abroad, and the arrival of the unexpected 
assailants struck every one with surprise and consternation. 
Loud and vague cries transmitted the news through all 
Peirzeus, and from Peirzeus up to Athens, where it was believed 
that their harbour was actually taken. Every man having run 
‘home for his arms, the whole force of the city rushed impetu- 
ously down thither, with one accord—hoplites as well as horse- 
men. But before such succours could arrive, Teleutias had 
full time to do considerable mischief. His seamen boarded 
the larger merchant-ships, seizing both the men and the port- 
able goods which they found aboard. Some even jumped 
ashore on the quay (called the Deigma), laid hands on the 
tradesmen, ship-masters, and pilots, whom they saw near, and 
carried them away captive. Various smaller vessels with their 
entire cargoes were also towed away ; and even three or four 
triremes. With all these Teleutias sailed safely out of Peirzeus, 
sending some of his squadron to escort the prizes to A‘gina, 
while he himself with the remainder sailed southward along 
the coast. As he was seen to come out of Peirzus, his tri- 
remes were mistaken for Athenian, and excited no alarm; so 
that he thus captured several fishing-boats, and passage-boats 
coming with passengers from the islands to Athens—together 
with some merchantmen carrying corn and other goods, at 
Sunium. All were carried safely into A®gina.} 

The enterprise of Teleutias, thus admirably concerted and 
executed without the loss of a man, procured for him a plenti- 
ful booty, of which probably not the least valuable portion con- 
sisted in the men seized as captives. When sold at Aigina, it 
yielded so large a return that he was enabled to pay down at 
once a month’s pay to his seamen; who became more attached 
to him than ever, and kept the triremes in animated and active 
service under his orders.2, Admonished by painful experience, 
_ indeed, the Athenians were now doubtless careful both in 

guarding and in closing Peireus; as they had become forty 

years before after the unsuccessful attack of Brasidas. But in 
_ spite of the utmost vigilance, they suffered an extent of damage 
» from the indefatigable Teleutias, and from the Atginetan 
privateers, quite sufficient to make them weary of the war.’ 


9 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 18-22. 2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 24. 


| 
% Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 29. 
| Even ten years after this, however, when the Lacedeemonian harmost 
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We cannot doubt indeed that the prosecution of the war 
must have been a heavy financial burthen upon the Athenians, 
from 395 B.c. downward to 387 B.c. How they made good 
the cost, without any contributory allies, or any foreign support, 
except what Konon obtained during one year from Pharnabazus 
—we are not informed. On the revival of the democracy in 
403 B.C., the poverty of the city, both public and private, had 
been very great, owing to the long previous war, ending with 
the loss of all Athenian property abroad. At a period about 
three years afterwards, it seems that the Athenians were in 
arrears, not merely for the tribute-money which they then 
owed to Sparta as her subject-allies, but also for debts due to 
the Boeotians on account of damage done; that they were too 
poor to perform in full the religious sacrifices prescribed for 
the year, and were obliged to omit some even of the more 
ancient ; that the docks as well as the walls were in sad want 
of repair! Even the pay to those citizens who attended the 
public assemblies and sat as Dikasts in the dikasteries—pay 
essential to the working of the democracy—was restored only 
by degrees ; beginning first at one obolus, and not restored to 
three oboli, at which it had. stood before the capture, until after 
an interval of some years.” It was at this time too that the 
Thedric Board, or Paymasters for the general expenses of 
public worship ‘and sacrifice, was first established ; and when 
we read how much the Athenians were embarrassed for the 
means of celebrating the prescribed sacrifices, there was prob- 
ably great necessity for the formation of some such office. 
The disbursements connected with this object had been ad- 
ministered, before 403 B.c., not by any special Board, but by 
the Hellenotamiz, or treasurers of the tribute collected from 
the allies, who were not renewed after 403 B.c., as the Athenian 
empire had ceased to exist. A portion of the money dis- 
bursed by the Thedric Board for the religious festivals, was 
employed in the distribution of two oboli per head, called the 
Sphodrias marched from Thespiz by night to surprise Peirseus, it was 
without gates on the landside—ambAwros—or at least without any such 
gates as would resist an assault (Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 20). 

1 Lysias, Orat. xxx. cont. Nikomachum, s. 21-30. 

I trust this Oration so far as the matter of fact, that in the preceding 
year, some ancient sacrifices had been omitted from state-poverty ; but the 
manner in which the speaker makes this fact tell against Nikomachus, | may 
or may not be just. 

® Aristophan. Ecclesias. 300-310. 

8 See the Inscription No. 147, in Boeckh’s Corpus: Inseriptt. Graecor.— 


Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, ii. 7, pp. 179, 180, Engl. transl. eo 
Schémann, Antiq. Jur. Publ. Greec. s. 77, p. 320. 
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diobely, to all present citizens, and actually received by all— 
not merely by the poor, but by persons in easy circumstances 
also.1 This distribution was made at several festivals, having 
originally begun at the Dionysia, for the purpose of enabling 
the citizens to obtain places at the theatrical representations in 
honour of Dionysus ; but we do not know either the number 
of the festivals, or the amount of the totalsum. It was, in 
principle, a natural corollary of the religious idea connected 


‘with the festival ; not simply because the comfort and recrea- 


tion of each citizen, individually taken, was promoted by his 
being enabled to attend the festival—but because the collective 
effect of the ceremony, in honouring and propitiating the god, 
was believed to depend in part upon a multitudinous attend- 
ance and lively manifestations.? Gradually, however, this dis- 
tribution of Theéric or festival money came to be pushed to 
an abusive and mischievous excess, which is brought before 
our notice forty years afterwards, during the political career 
of Demosthénes. Until that time, we have no materials for 
speaking of it; and what I here notice is simply the first 
creation of the Theéric Board. 

The means of Athens for prosecuting the war, and for paying 
her troops sent as well to Boeotia as to Corinth, must have been 
derived mainly from direct assessments on property, called 
eisphoree. And some such assessments we find alluded to 
generally as having taken place during these years ; though we 
know no details either as to frequency or amount.* But the 

1 Demosthenés, Philippic. iv. p. 141, s. 43 ; Demosth. Orat. xliv. cont. 
Leocharem, p. 1091, s. 48. 

2 It is common to represent the festivals at Athens as if they were so many 
stratagems for feeding poor citizens at the public expense. But the primi- 
tive idea and sentiment of the Grecian religious festival—the satisfaction to 
the god dependent upon multitudinous spectators sympathising, and enjoy- 
ing themselves together (%upuya mévras)—is much anterior to the develop- 
ment of democracy at Athens. See the old oracles in Demosthen. cont. 
Meidiam, p. 531, s. 66; Homer, Hymn./Apollin. 147; K. F. Hermann, 
Gottesdienstlich. Alterthiimer der Griechen, s. 8. 

8 See such direct assessments on property alluded te in various speeches 
of Lysias, Orat. xix. De Bonis Aristophan. s. 31, 45, 63; Orat. xxvii. cont. 
Epikratem, s. 11; Orat. xxix. cont. Philokrat. s. 14. 


Boeckh (in his Public Econ. of Athens, iv. 4, p. 493, Engl. transl., 
which passage stands unaltered in the second edition of the German 


- original, p. 642) affrms that a proposition for the assessment of a direct 


' property-tax of one-fortieth, or 24 per cent., was made about this time by 


a citizen named Euripidés, who announced it as intended to produce 500 
talents ; that the proposition was at first enthusiastically welcomed by the 
Athenians, and procured for its author unbounded popularity ; but that he 
was presently cried down and disgraced, because on further examination 
the measure proved unsatisfactory and empty talk. 
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restitution of the Long Walls and of the fortifications of 
Peirzeus by Konon, was an assistance not less valuable to the 


Sievers also (Geschichte von Griech. bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, 
pp- 100, 101) adopts the same view as Boeckh, that this was a real pro- 
position of a property-tax of 24 per cent. made by Euripidés. After having 
alleged that the Athenians in these times supplied their treasury by the 
most unscrupulous injustice in confiscating the property of rich citizens— 
referring as proof to passages in the orators, none of which establishes his 
conclusion—Sievers goes on to say—‘‘ But that these violences did not 
suffice, is shown by the fact that the people caught with greedy impatience 
at other measures. Thus a new scheme of finance, which however was 
presently discovered to be insufficient or inapplicable, excited at first the 
most extravagant joy.” He adds in a note: ‘‘ The scheme proceeded from 
Euripidés ; it wasa property-tax of 24 percent. See Aristophan. Ekklesiaz. 
823 ; Boeckh, Staatshaush. ii. p. 27.” 

In my judgement, the assertion here made by Boeckh and Sievers rests 
upon no sufficient ground. The passage of Aristophanés does not warrant 
us in concluding anything at all about a proposition for a property-tax. It 
is as follows :— 

Td & Evayxos ovx aravtTes Huels Omvypev 
Tédavr’ eocobat TevTaKdola TH TOAEL 

Tis Tecoapaxoorys, hv emopio’ Evpuridys 3 
KevOvs xarexpicov mas avnp Evpuridny’ 
“Ore by & avackorroupevors epatveto 

‘O Atds Képwv60s, kai Td mpayu’ ovK HpKecer, 
TdAw xareritrov was avnp Evpuridyy. 


What this ‘‘new financial scheme” (so Sievers properly calls it) was, 
which the poet here alludes to—we have no means of determining. But I 
venture to express my decided conviction that it cannot have been a 
property-tax. The terms in which it is described forbid that supposition. 
It was a scheme which seemed at first sight exceedingly promising and 
gainful to the city, and procured for its author very great popularity ; but 
which on further examination, proved to be mere empty boasting (6 Avds 
Képw6os). How can this be said about any motion for a property-tax ? 
That any financier should ever have gained extraordinary popularity by 
proposing a property-tax, is altogether inconceivable, And a proposition 
to raise the immense sum of 500 talents (which Sch6mann estimates as the 
probable aggregate charge of the whole peace-establishment of Athens, 
Antiq. Jur. Public. Gree. s. 73, p. 313) at one blow by an assessment upon 
property! It would be as much as any financier could do to bear up 
against the tremendous wxzpopularity of such a proposition ; and to induce 
the assembly even to listen to him, were the necessity ever so pressing. 
How odious are propositions for direct taxation, we may know without re- 
curring to the specific evidence respecting Athens ; but if any man requires 
such specific evidence, he may find it abundantly in the Philippics and 
Olynthiacs of Demosthenés. On one occasion (De Symmoriis, Or. xiv. 
s. 33, p. 185) that orator alludes to a proposition for raising 500 talents by 
direct property-tax as something extravagant, which the Athenians would 
not endure to hear mentioned. 

Moreover—unpopularity apart—the motion for a property-tax could 
scarcely procure credit for a financier, because it is of all ideas the most 
simple and obvious. Any man can suggest such a scheme. But to pass for 
an acceptable financier, you must propose some measure which promises 
gain to the state without such undisguised pressure upon individuals, 
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finances of Athens than to her political power. That excellent 
harbour, commodious as a mercantile centre, and now again 


Lastly, there is nothing de/uszve in a property-tax—nothing which looks 
gainful at first sight, and then turns out on further examination (a&vacKorov- 
pévots) to be false or uncertain. It may indeed be more or less evaded ; 
but this can only be known after it has been assessed, and when payment 
is actually called for. 

Upon these grounds, I maintain that the tecoapaxoorh proposed by 
Euripidés was not a property-tax. What it was, I do not pretend to say ; 


-but tecoapaxoory may have many other meanings ; it might mean a duty 


of 25 per cent. upon imports or exports, or upon the produce of the mines 
of Laureion ; or it might mean a cheap coinage or base money, something 
in the nature of the Chian reocapaxoorat (Thucyd. viii. 100). All that the 
passage really teaches us, is, that some financial proposition was made by 
Euripidés which at first seemed likely to be lucrative, but would not stand 
an attentive examination. It is not even certain that Euripidés promised 
a receipt of 500 talents ; this sum is only given to us as a comic exaggeration 
of that which foolish men at first fancied. Boeckh in more than one place 
reasons (erroneously, in my judgement) as if this 500 talents was a real and 
trustworthy estimate, and equal to 24 per cent. upon the taxable property 
of the Athenians. He says (iv. 8, p. 520, Engl. transl.) that ‘‘ Euripidés 
assumed as the basis of his proposal for levying a property-tax, a taxable 
capital of 20,000 talents ”—and that ‘‘his proposition of #5 was calculated 
to produce 500 talents.” No such conclusion can be fairly drawn from 
Aristophanés. 

Again, Boeckh infers from another passage in the same play of the same 
author, that a small direct property-tax of one five-hundredth part had 
been recently imposed. After a speech from one of the old women, calling 
upon a young man to follow her, the young man replies (v. 1006)-— 

*AAN ovk avdyKn wovoTiv, et wy TOV Euov 

Thy mevraxociogmy KaréOnkas TH mOAEL. 
Boeckh himself admits (iv. 8, p. 520) that this passage is very obscure, and 
so I think every one will find it. Tyrwhitt was so perplexed by it that he 
altered éudy into érayv. _ Without presuming to assign the meaning of the 
passage, I merely contend that it cannot be held to justify the affirmation, 
as a matter of historical fact, that a property-tax of sj, had recently been 
levied at Athens, shortly before the representation of the Ekklesiazusze. 

I cannot refrain here from noticing another inference drawn by Sievers 
from a third passage in this same play—the Ekklesiazusze (Geschichte 
Griechenlands vom Ende des Pelop. Kriegs bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, 
p- 101). He says—‘‘How melancholy is the picture of Athenian popular 
life, which is presented to us by the Ekklesiazusze and the second Plutus, 
ten or twelve years after the restoration of the democracy! What an zm- 
pressive seriousness (welch ein erschiitternder Ernst) is expressed in the 
speech of Praxagora!” (v. 174 seq.). 

I confess that I find neither seriousness, nor genuine and trustworthy 
colouring, in this speech of iecora: It is a comic case made out for the 
purpose of showing that the women were more fit to govern Athens than 
the men, and setting forth the alleged follies of the men in terms of broad 
and general disparagement. The whole play is, throughout, thorough 
farce and full of Aristophanic humour. And it is surely preposterous to 
treat what is put into the mouth of Praxagora, the leading feminine 
character, as if it/ were historical evidence as to the actual condition or 
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safe for the residence of metics and the importations of mer- 
chants, became speedily a scene of animated commerce, as we 
have seen it when surprised by Teleutias. The number of 
metics, or free resident non-citizens, became also again large, 
as it had been before the time of her reverses, and includ- 
ing a number of miscellaneous non-Hellenic persons, from 
Lydia, Phrygia, and Syria.! Both the port-duties, and the 
value of fixed property at Athens, were thus augmented so as in 
part to countervail the costs of war. Nevertheless these costs, 
continued from year to year, and combined with the damage 
done by A®ginetan privateers, were seriously felt, and con- 
tributed to dispose the Athenians to peace. 

In the Hellespont also, their prospects were not only on the 
decline, but had become seriously menacing. After going 
from A%gina to Ephesus in the preceding year, and sending 
back Gorgépas with the A‘ginetan squadron, Antalkidas had 
placed the remainder of his fleet under his secretary Niko- 
lochus, with orders to proceed to the Hellespont for the relief 
of Abydos. He himself landed, and repaired to Tiribazus, by 
whom he was conducted up to the court of Susa. Here he 
renewed the propositions for the pacification of Greece—on 
principles of universal autonomy, abandoning all the Asiatic 
Greeks as subject absolutely to the Persian king—which he 
had tried in vain to carry through two years before. Though 
the Spartans generally were odious to Artaxerxés, Antalkidas 
behaved with so much dexterity? as to gain the royal favour 
personally, while all the influence of Tiribazus was employed 
to second his political views. At length they succeeded in 
prevailing upon the king formally to adopt the peace, and to 
proclaim war against any Greeks who should refuse to accede 
to it, empowering the Spartans to enforce it everywhere as his 
allies and under his sanction. In order to remove one who 
would have proved a great impediment to this measure, the 
king was further induced to invite the satrap Pharnabazus 
up to court, and to honour him with his daughter in mar- 
riage ; leaving the satrapy of Daskylium under the temporary 


management of Athens. Let any one follow the speech of Praxagora into the 
proposition of reform which she is made to submit, and he will then see 
the absurdity of citing her discourse as if it were an harangue in Thucy- — 
didés. History i is indeed strangely transformed by thus turning comic wit 
into serious matter of evidence ; and no history has suffered so much from 
the proceeding as that of Athens. 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 1, t9-24: compare vii. I, 3, 4; Xenoph. De. 
Vectigalibus, chapters i. ii. iii., &c, ; Xenoph. De Repub. Athen, i. 17.. 
2 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c, 22, 
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_ administration of Ariobarzanes, a personal friend and guest of 
_ Antalkidas.1_ Thus armed against all contingencies, Antalkidas 
and Tiribazus returned from Susa to the coast of Asia Minor 
_ in the spring of 387 3B.c., not only bearing the formal diploma 


F 


ratified by the king’s seal, but commanding ample means to 


_ carry it into effect; since, in addition to the full forces of 
_ Persia, twenty additional triremes were on their way from 
_ Syracuse and the Greco-Italian towns, sent by the despot 


x 


» Dionysius to the aid of the Lacedzmonians.? 


} 


On reaching the coast, Antalkidas found Nikolochus with his 
fleet of twenty-five sail blocked up in Abydos by the Athenians 
under Iphikratés ; who, with thirty-two sail, were occupying the 
European side of the Hellespont. He immediately repaired 
to Abydos by land, and took an early opportunity of stealing 
out by night with his fleet up the strait towards the Propontis ; 


_ spreading the rumour that he was about to attack Chalkédon, 


in concert with a party in the town. But he stopped at 
Perkoté, and lay hid in that harbour until he saw the Athenian 
fleet (which had gone in pursuit of him upon the false scent 
laid out) pass by towards Prokonnésus. The strait being now 


- clear, Antalkidas sailed down it again to meet the Syracusan 


_ and Italian ships, which he safely joined. Such junction, with 


: 
, 

: ; : 5 : 
a view to which his recent manceuvre had been devised, 
; 

a 


rendered him more than a match for his enemies. He had 
further the good fortune to capture a detached Athenian 
squadron of eight triremes, which Thrasybulus (a second 
Athenian citizen of that name) was conducting from Thrace 
to join the main Athenian fleet in the Hellespont. Lastly, 
additional reinforcements also reached Antalkidas from the 
zealous aid of Tiribazus and Ariobarzanes, insomuch that he 
found himself at the head of no less than eighty triremes, 
besides a still greater number which were under preparation 
in the various ports of Ionia.® 

Such a fleet, the greatest which had been seen in the 
Hellespont since the battle of A°gospotami, was so much 
superior to anything that could be brought to meet it, and 
indicated so strongly the full force of Persia operating in the 
interests of Sparta—that the Athenians began to fear a repeti- 
tion of the same calamitous suffering which they had already 
undergone from Lysander. A portion of such hardship they 
at once began to taste. Not a single merchant-ship reached 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 28. 2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 25-27. 
8 Diodor. xv. 2.| These triremes were employed in the ensuing year for 


_ the prosecution of the war against Evagoras. 


i 
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them from the Euxine, all being seized and detained by 
Antalkidas ; so that their main supply of imported corn was 
thus cut off. Moreover, in the present encouraging state of 
affairs, the A°ginetan privateers became doubly active in harass- 
ing the coasting trade of Attica; and this combination, of 
actual hardship with prospective alarm, created a paramount 
anxiety at Athens to terminate the war. Without Athens, the 
other allies would have no chance of success through their 
own forces ; while the Argeians also, hitherto the most obstinate, 
had become on their own account desirous of peace, being 
afraid of repeated Lacedeemonian invasions of their territory. 
That Sparta should press for a peace, when the terms of it 
were suggested by herself, is not wonderful. Even to her, 
triumphant as her position now seemed, the war was a heavy 
burden.+ 

Such was the general state of feeling in the Grecian world, 
when Tiribazus summoned the contending parties into his 
presence, probably at Sardis, to hear the terms of the con- 
vention which had just come down from Susa. He produced 
the original edict, and having first publicly exhibited the regal 
seal, read aloud as follows :— 

“King Artaxerxés thinks it just that the cities in Asia, and 
the islands of Klazomenz and Cyprus, shall belong to him, 
He thinks it just also, to leave all the other Hellenic cities 
autonomous, both small and great—except Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Skyros, which are to belong to Athens, as they did 
originally. Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, I 
will make war upon them, along with those who are of the 
same mind, by land as well as by sea, with ships and with 
money.” ” 

Instructions were given to all the deputies to report the 
terms of this edict to their respective cities, and to meet again 
at Sparta for acceptance or rejection. When the time of 
meeting arrived,® all the cities in spite of their repugnance to 
the abandonment of the Asiatic Greeks and partly also to the 
second condition, nevertheless felt themselves overruled by 
superior force and gave a reluctant consent. On taking the 
oaths, however, the Thebans tried indirectly to make good an 
exception in their own case, by claiming to take the oath not 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 28, 29. 2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 31. 

In this document there is the same introduction of the first person 
immediately following the third, as in the correspondence between 
Pausanias and Xerxes (Thucyd. i. 128, 129). 

3 Diodor. xiv. I10, 
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_only on. behalf of themselves, but on behalf of the Beeotian 
“cities generally; a demand which Agesilaus in the name of 
Sparta repudiated, as virtually cancelling that item in the 
pacification whereby the small cities were pronounced to be 
_ autonomous as well as the great. When the Theban deputy 
_teplied that he could not relinquish his claim without fresh 
instructions from home, Agesilaus desired him to go at once 


-and consult his countrymen. ‘“ You may tell them (said he) 
that if they do not comply, they will be shut out from the 
- treaty.” 


: It was with much delight that Agesilaus pronounced this 
' peremptory sentence, which placed Thebes in so humiliating a 
dilemma. Antipathy towards the Thebans was one of his 
strongest sentiments, and he exulted in the hope that they 
_would persist in their refusal; so that he would thus be 
"enabled to bring an overwhelming force to crush their 
isolated city. So. eagerly did he thirst for the expected 
triumph, that immediately on the departure of the Theban 
deputies, and before their answer could possibly have been 
_ obtained, he procured the consent of the Ephors, offered the 
_ border sacrifice, and led the Spartan force out as far as Tegea. 
From that city he not only despatched messengers in all 
_ directions to hasten the arrival of the Periceki, but also sent 
forth the officers called’ xendgi to the cities of the Pelopon- 
'nesian allies, to muster and bring together the respective 
contingents. But in spite of all injunctions to despatch, his 
wishes were disappointed. Before he started from Tegea, the 
_ Theban deputies returned with the intimation that they were 
' prepared to take the oath for Thebes alone, recognising the 
other Boeotian cities as autonomous. Agesilaus and the 
_ Spartans were thus obliged to be satisfied with the minor 
+ triumph, in itself very serious and considerable, of having 
_ degraded Thebes from her federal headship, and isolated her 
- from the Bceotian cities.! 
_ The unmeasured and impatient miso-Theban bitterness of 
_ Agesilaus, attested here by his friend and panegyrist, deserves 
especial notice; for it will be found to explain much of the 
misconduct of ‘Sparta and her officers during the ensuing 
years. 
_ There yet remained one compliance for Agesilaus to exact. 
} The Argeian auxiliaries were not yet withdrawn from Corinth ; 
and the Corinthian government might probably think that the 
terms of the peace, leaving their city autonomous, permitted 
1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 32, 33- 
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them to retain or dismiss these auxiliaries at their own dis- 
cretion. But it was not so that Agesilaus construed the peace ; 
and his construction, right or wrong, was backed by the 
power of enforcement. He sent to inform both Argeians and 
Corinthians, that if the auxiliaries were not withdrawn, he would 
march his army forthwith into both territories. No resistance 
could be offered to his peremptory mandate. The Argeians 
retired from Corinth; and the vehement philo-Argeian 
Corinthians— especially those who had been concerned in the 
massacre at the festival of the Eukleia—retired at the same 
time into voluntary exile, thinking themselves no longer safe 
in the town. They found a home partly at Argos, partly at 
Athens,! where they were most hospitably received. Those 
Corinthians who had before been in exile, and who, in 
concert with the Lacedzemonian garrison at Lecheum and 
Sikyon, had been engaged in bitter hostility against their 
countrymen in Corinth—were immediately readmitted into the 
city. According to Xenophon, their readmission was pro- 
nounced by the spontaneous voice of the Corinthian citizens.” 
But we shall be more correct in affirming, that it was procured 
by the same intimidating summons from Agesilaus which had 
extorted the dismissal of the Argeians. The restoration of 
the exiles from Lechzum on the present occasion was no 
more voluntary than that of the Athenian exiles had been 
eighteen years before, at the close of the Peloponnesian War— 
or than that of the Phliasian exiles was, two or three years 
afterwards.* 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 34; Demosthen. adv. Leptin, c. 13, p. 473. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 34. Ot 3’ BAA woAtrar Exdyres KaTEdéxXovTO Tos 
mpdabev pevyorras. 

8 Such is in fact the version of the story in Xenophon’s Encomium upon 
Agesilaus (ii. 21), where it is made a matter of honour to the latter, that he 
would not consent to peace, except with a compulsory clause (jvdyxace) 
that the Corinthian and Theban exiles should be restored. The Corinthian 
exiles had been actively co-operating with Agesilaus against Corinth. Of 
Theban exiles we have heard nothing ; but it is very probable that there 
were several serving with Agesilaus—and also pretty certain that he would 


insist upon their restoration. 
* Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 8. 
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Newman’s On the Scope and Nature of University Education, and a 
paper on Christianity and Scientific Anveshiggiiony: ntroduction by 
(See also PHILOSOPHY) [Wilfred Ward. 723 
Osborne’s & (Dprothy) Letters to Sir William Temple. Waited and con- 
notate by Judge Parry. 4) th 
Penn’s The pared of Europe. Some Fruits of Rolie etc, 724 
Prelude to Poetry, The. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 7 ey 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES—continued 


Reynold’s Discourses. Introduction by L. March Phillipps. 118 
L Rhys’ New Book of Sense and Nonsense. 813 
Rousseau’s Emile. Translated by Barbara Foxley. 518 
(See also PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY) 
L Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olive and Cestus of Aglaia. 323 
ae Elements of Dra’ and Perspective. 217 
ae Ethics of the Dust. troduction by Grace Rhys. 282 
;» Modern Painters. 5 vols. Introduction by Lionel Cust. 208-12 
»  Pre-Raphaclitism. Lectures on Architecture and Painting, 
Academy Notes, 1855-9, and Notes on the Turner Gallery. 
Introduction by Laurence Binyon. 218 
L » Sesame and Lilies, The Two Paths, and The King of the Golden 
River. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, 9 
= Seven Lamps of Architecture. Intro. by Selwyn Image. 207 
» Stones of Venice. 3 vols. Intro. by L. March Phillipps. 213-15 
ef Time and Tide with other Essays. 450 
» Unto This Last, The Political Economy of Art. 216 
(See also FoR YOUNC PEOPLE) 
Spectator, The. 4 yols. Introduction by G. Gregory Smith. 164-7 
Spencer’s (Herbert) Nssays on Education. Intro. by C. W. Hliot. 504 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey and Journal and Letters to Eliza. Intro. 
(See _also WICTION) {by George Saintsbury. 796 
Stevenson's In the South Seas and Island Nights’ Entertainments. 769 
5 Virginibus Puerisque and Familiar Studies of Men and 
(See also FICTION, POETRY and TRAVEL) (Books. 765 
Swift’s Tale of a Tub, The Battle of the Books, etc. 347 
(See also BIOGRAPHY and FOR YOUNG PEOPLE) 
Table Talk, Edited by J.C. Thornton. 906 ; 
Taylor’s (Isaac) Words and Places, or Etymological Illustrations of 
istory, Hthnology, and Geography. Intro. by !dward Thomas. 517 
Thackeray’s (W. M.) The English Humourists and The Four Georges. 
Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 610 
(See also FICTION) 
x Thorean’s Walden. Introduction by Walter Raymond. 281 
Trench’s On the Study of Words and English Past and Present. Intro- 
duction by George Sampson. 788 
Tytler’s Hssay on the Principles of Translation. 168 
Walton’s Compleat Angler. Introduction by Andrew Lang. 70 


FICTION 


Aimard’s The Indian Scout. 428 
i Ainsworth’s (Harrison) Old St. Paul’s. Intro. by W. E. A. Axon. 522 


ort 


BS aS The Admirable Crichton. Intro. by E. Rhys. 804 
L - Be The Tower of London. 400 
L A > Windsor Castle. 709 


“a Rookwood. Intro. by Frank Swinnerton. 870 
American Short Stories of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by John 
ournos. 
i Austen’s (Jane) Emma. Introduction by R. B. Johnson, 24 
‘ ansfield Park. Introduction by R. B. Johnson, 23 


”> ” 

a » Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. Introd 
2 * R. B. Johnson, | 25 da aan 
L Bs »  Prideand Prejudice. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 22 


L og » Sense and Sensibility. Intro. by R. B, Johnson. 21 
Balzac’s (Honoré de) Atheist’s Mass. Preface by George Saintsbury. 229 
cs ee Catherine de Médici, Introduction by George 


Christ in Fland Introduction b: 

ers. ntroduction G 

” ~Saintsbury, 284 ip nisi 
3 9 Cousin Pons. Intro. by George Saintsbury. 463 


Eugenie Grandet. Intro. by George Saintsb 16 
” hd . 
f is oh Lost Illusions. Intro. by George Ranitebary: 636 
ay Ms Ss Old Goriot, Introduction by George Saintsbury. 170 
i % The.Cat and Racket, and Other Stories. 349 
ra 5 The Chouans, Intro. by George Saintsbury. 285 
fA S The Country Doctor. Intro. George Saintsbury. 530 
. ny athe SF late fee iueedacd 
1s ¥ e Quest of the Absolute. uction by Georg 
Saintebury. 236 _ being 
a7 ss The Rise and Fall of César Birotteau. 596 


x jas food Feber ema RE George Saintsbury. 26 
Bey ! rsule ouét. Intro. by Georgd Saintsbury. 73: 
Basbeeeds Unser Bing) Wrausiaied by Bitewater Wray. 798° 
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FICTION—continued 


t Beaumont’s (Mary) Joan Seaton. Intro. by R. F. Horton, D.D. 597 
L Bennett’s (Arnold) The Old Wives’ Tale. 919 
Blackmore’s (R. D.) Lorna Doone. 304 
Springhaven. 350 
Borrow’s Lavengro. Introduction by Thomas Seccombe. 119 
Romany Rye. 120 (See also TRAVEL 
Bronté’s (Anne) The Tenant of Wildfell Hall and Agnes Grey. 685 
Ls (Charlotte) Jane Eyre. Introduction by May Sinclair. 287 
55 by Shirley. Introduction by May Sinclair. 288 
2 3 The Professor. Introduction by May Sinclair. 417 
Villette. Introduction by May Sinclair. 351 
(Emily) Wuthering Heights. 243 
Burney’ s (Fanny) Evelina, Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 352 
Butler’s (Samuel) EKrewhon and EKrewhon Heer Introduction by 
Desmond MacCarth: 
The Way of All Flesh. ade eT ey ea Hoppé. 895 
Collins’ (Wilkie) The Woman in White. 464 
i Conrad’s Lord Jim. Introduction by R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 925 
L Converse’s (Florence) Long Will. 328 
Dana’s (Richard H.) Two Years before the Mast. 588 
Daudet’s Tartarin of Tarascon and Tartarin on the Alps. 423 
Defoe’s Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders. Introduction by 
G. A. Aitken. 837 
* Captain Singleton. Introduction by Edward Garnett. 74 
ay Journal of the Plague Year. Introduction ue G. A. Aitken, 289 
ps Memoirs of a Cavalier. Introduction by G. A. Aitken. 283 
(See also FoR YOUNG PEOPLE) (Chesterton. 
CHARLES DICKENS’ WoRKS. Each volume with an Introduction by G. K. 
L American Notes. ey L Little Dorrit. 293 
Barnaby Rudge. L Martin Chuzzlewit. 241 
Bleak House. 936° : Nicholas Nickleby. 238 
Child’s History of England. 291 1 Old Curiosity Shop. 173 
Christmas Books. 239 L Oliver Twist. 23 
Christmas Stories. 414 L Onr Mutual Friend. 294 
David Copperfield. 242 L Pickwick Papers. 235 
Dombey and Son. 240 L Reprinted Pieces. 744 
Edwin Drood. 725 Sketches by Boz. 237 
Great Expectations. 234 L Tale of Two Cities. 102 
Hard Times. 292 L Uncommercial Traveller. 536 
Disraeli’s Coningsby. Tutroduction 1 by Langdon Davies. 535 
Dostoevsky’s (Nyodor) Crime and Punishment. Introduction by 
Laurence Irving. 501 
aE: » Letters from the Underworld and Pith 3 Tales. 
Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 654 
f » Poor Folk ee ane Gambler. Translated by O. J. 
Hogarth. 


lol ol ol 30 98 oi 38 ohad o) 


SE of 38 3 a8 3 oi >) 


Pn an The  feoreeh ip, 1 ntroduetion by J, at : 


Murry. 2 vols. 861-2 (53. 
ph » Prison Life in Siberia. Intro. by Madame Stepniak. 
aA a The Brothers Karamazov. Translated by Con- 
stance Garnett. 2 vols. 802-3 
The Idiot. 682 
Du Maurier’s (George) Trilby. Introduction by Sir Gerald du Maurier 
With the pd Illustrations. 3 
Dumas’ Black Tulip. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 174 
i Chicot the Jester. 421 


fe, Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge. Intro. by J SonaR Bramont. 614 © 


Re Marguerite de Valois (‘La Reine Margot’). 

f The Count of Monte Cristo. 2 vols. 393-4 

a The Forty-Five. 420 

ie The Three Musketeers. 81 

me The A and ah de Bragelonne. 3 vols. 593-5 

fs Twenty Years After. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 175 
Edgar’ s Cressy and Poictiers. Introduction by Ernest ae 17 

its Runnymede and Lincoln Fair. Intro. by L. K. Hughes. 320 

(See also FoR YOUNG PEOPLE) z 

Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. 410 
L Eliot’s (George) Adam Bede. 27 


” » Felix Holt. 353 
” » Middlemarch. 2 vols. 854-5 ; 
Be). os HY » Mill on the Floss. Intro. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. (325 
Lewis »  Romola. Introduction by Rudolf Dircks. 231 
L ww » Scenes of Clerical Life. 468 


© 


FICTION—continued 


L 


Eliot’s (George) Silas Marner. Jeronatdon, by Annie Matheson. 121 
English Short ! tories. An Anthology. 743 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s The Conscript and Waterloo. 354 
The Story of a Peasant. Translated by ©. J. 
Hogarth. vols. 706-7 
Fenimore Cooper’s The Deerslayer. 77 


as aes The Last of the Mohicans. 79 
» a The Pathfinder. 78 
»” » he Pioneers. 171 


wu bne Prairie. .172 
Ferrier’s (Susan) Marriage. Introduction by H. L. ., Morrow. 816 
Fielding’s Amelia. Intro. by George Saintsbury. 2 vols. 852-3 
Jonathan Wild, and The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. 
Introduction by George Saintsbur AG 877 
FY Joseph Andrews. Introduction by George " Saintebury. 467 
Tom Jones. Intro. by George Saintsbury. 2 vols, 355-6 


” 


L 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. _ Translated by Eleanor Marx-Aveling. 


i 


bad 


ia8 3) 


Introduction by George Saintsbury. 
“A Salammb6. Translated by J. S. Chartres, Introduction by 

Professor F. C. Green. 869 

French Short Stories of the 19th and oth Centuries. Selected, with 

an Introduction by Professor F. C. Green. 6 

Galsworthy’s (John) The Country House. 917 

Galt’s Annals of a Parish. Introduction by Baillie Macdonald. 427 

Gaskell’s (Mrs.) Granta ae etc. Intro. by Thos. Seccombe. 615 


if ary Barton. Introduction by Thomas Seccombe. 598 
As North and South, 680 
ylvia’s Lovers. Intro. by Mrs. Ellis Chadwick. 524 
Gleig’s (G. R.) The Subaltern. 708 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. Carlyle’s Translation. 2 vols, 599-600 
(See also Essays and PoETRY) 
Gogol’s (Nicol) Dead Souls. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 726 
Taras Bulba and Other Tales. 740 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Introduction by J. M.D. 295 
(See also Essays and POETRY) 
Goncharov’s Onionioy, Translated by Rae Duddington. 878 
Gorki’s Through Russia. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 741 
Gotthelf’s Ulric the Farm Servant. Ed. with N otes by John Ruskin. 228 
Harte’s (Bret) Luck of Roaring Camp and other Tales. 681 
Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven Gables, Intro. by Ernest Rhys. 176 
= The Scarlet Letter. 122 
sa The Blithedale Romance. 592 
re The Marble Faun. Intro. by Sir Leslie Stephen. 424 
it Twice Told Tales: 531 
(See also FOR YOUNG PEOPLE) 
rota bd (Victor). Les Misérables. Intro. by 8S. R. John. 2 vols. 363-4 
aa Notre Dame. Introduction by A, C. Swinburne. 422 
oilers of the Sea. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 509 


L T 
ee Shoft Stories. Edited by D. Pettoello. 


ll all slim | 


rehes 


James’s (G, P. R.) Richelieu. Introduction by Rudolf Dircks, 357 


James’s (Henry) ‘The Turn of the Screw and The Aspern Papers. 912 
Kingsley’s (Charles) Alton Locke. 462 
Be iB poreyerd ior Wake. Intro. by Ernest Rhys. 296 
? ypatia 
K oi Westward A Introduction by A. G. Grieve. 20 
eat 611 


> ” 


ee also POETRY and FoR YOUNG PEOPLE) 
2 (Henry) dechras Hamlyn. 6 
Ravenshoe, 28 
Lawrence’s (D.'H.) The White Peacock. 914 
Lever’s Harry Lorrequer. Introduction by Lewis Melville. 177 
Loti’s (Pierre) Fecland Fisherman. Translated by W. P. Baines. 920 
Lover’s Handy Andy. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 178 
Lytton’s eed Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 15 

ast Days of Pompeii. 80 
Last of the Barons, Introduction by R. G. Watkin. 18 
ora ppodneton by EB. H. Blakeney, M.A. 532 


“MasWonalae (Geor cone) Sir Sir Gibbio. 678 


ROMANCE) ({(Mrs. Hinkson). 324 
Manning’s Mavyt Powell and Deborah’s Diary. Intro. by Katherine Tynan 
Manning’ 8 Sir Thomas More. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 19 
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FICTION—continued 


+ 


eens Jacob Faithful. 618 
oe Mr. Midshipman EFasy. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 82 
a Percival Keene. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson, 3538 
x Peter Simple. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 232 
a The King’s Own. 580 
(See also FoR YOUNG PEOPLE) 
Maugham’s (Somerset) Cakes and Ale. 932 
Maupassant’s Short Stories. Translated by Marjorie Laurie. Intro- 
duction by Gerald Gould. 907 
Melville’s (Herman) Moby Dick. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 179 
ES} po Dees: Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 297 
e. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 180 


, Meredith’s (George) Te Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 916 


Mérimée’s Carmen, with Préyvost’s Manon Lescaut. Introduction by 
Philip Henderson. 834 

Mickiewicz’s (Adam) Pan Tadeusz. 842 

Moore’s (George) Esther Waters. 933 

Morier’s Hajji Baba. 679 

Mulock’s John Halifax, Gentleman. Introduction by J. Shaylor. 123 

Neale’s (J.M.) The Fall of Constantinople. 655 

Oliphant’s (Mrs.) Salem Chapel. Intro. by Sir W Robertson Nicoll. 214 

Paltock’s (Robert) Peter Wilkins; or, The Flying Indians, Introduction 
by A. H. Bullen. 676 

Pater’s Marius the Epicurean. Introduction by Osbert Burdett. 903 

Peacock’s Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. 327 

Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination. Intro. by Padraic Colum. 336 

(See also POETRY) (Philip Henderson. 834 

Prévost’s Manon Lescaut, with Mérimée’s Carmen. Introduction by 

Pushkin’s (Alexander) The ‘Captain’ 8 Daughter and Other Tales, Trans. 
by Natalie Duddington. 898 

Quiller-Couch’s (Sir Arthur) Hetty Wesley. 864 

Radcliffe’s (Ann) Mysteries of Udolpho. Introduction by R. Austin 
Freeman. 2 vols. 865-6 

Reade’s (C.) The Cloister and the Hearth. Intro. by A. C. Swinburne. 29 

Reade’s (C.) Peg Woffington and Christie Johnstone. 299 

Richardson’s (Samuel) Pamela. Intro, by G. Saintsbury. 2 vols. 683-4 

a oy ee Intro. by Prof. W L. Phelps. 4 vols. 

Russian Authors, Short Stories from. Trans. by R. S. Townsend. 758 

Sand’s (George) The Devil’s Pool and Francois the Wait. 53. 

Scheffel’s Ekkehard: a Tale of the Tenth Century. 529 

Scott’s (Michael) Tom Cringle’s Log. 710 


Sm WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS: 


L 
L 


L 


Abbot, The.’ 124 L Ivanhoe. Intro. by Ernest Rhys. 16 
‘Anne of Geierstein. 125 L Kenilworth. 135 
Antiquary, The. 126 L Monastery, The. 136, 
Black Dwarf and Legend of 1 Old Mortality. 137 + 
Montrose. 128 Peveril of the Penis 138 
Bride of Lammermoor. 129 Pirate, The. 139 
Castle Dangerous and The Sur- i Quentin Durward. 140 
geon’s Daughter. 130 L Redgauntlet. 141 
eel Robert of Paris. 131 L Rob Roy. 142 
Fair Maid of Perth. 132 St. Ronan’s Well. 143 
Fortunes of Nigel. 71 L Talisman, The. 144 
Guy Mannering. 133 L Waverley. 75 
Heart of Midlothian, The. 134 1 Wop cnak Intro. by Edward 
Highland Widow and Betrothed. 127 Garnett. 72 
‘See also BIOGRAPHY and POETR 


(See 
Shchedrin’s The Golovlyov Family. Pianstatea by Natalie Duddington. 
Introduction by Edward Garnett. 908 a 
Shelley’s (Mary Wollstonecraft) Frankenstein. 616 
Sheppard’s Charles Auchester. Intro. by Jessie M. Middleton. 505 
Sienkiewicz (Henryk). Tales from. Hdited by Monica M. Gardner. 871 
Shorter Novels, Vol. I. Bites pele and Jacobean. Edited by Philip 


Henderson. 824 
ze » Vol. Il. Jacobean and Restoration. Edited by Philip 
Henderson. 
¥ » Vol. III | Highteenth Century (Beckford’s Vathek, 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, and Dr. Johnson’a 
Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle. 2 vols. 838-9 [Rasse! elas). “856 
Roderick Random. Introduction by H. W. Hodges, i 


Sterné’s Tristram Shandy. Introduction by George Saintsbury. din 
(See also Essays) \ 
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FICTION—continued 


L Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, The Merry Men, and Other Tales. 
L mi The Master of Ballantrae and The Black Arrow. 764 [767 


L » 


Island and Kidnapped. 1763 


ns St. Ives. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 904 
(See also ESSAYS, POETRY, and TRAVEL) 
Surtees’ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities. 817 
L Tales of Detection. Edited, with Introduction, by Dorothy L. Sayers. 928 
Thackeray’s Rose and the Ring and other stories. Introduction by Walter 


Jerrold, 359 
L - Esmond. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 73 
ie Newcomes. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 465-6 
ee Pendennis. Intro. by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 425-6 
re Roundabout Papers. 687 
L pi: Vanity Fair. Introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 298 
oe Vv! . Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 507-8 


(See also ESSAYS) 


L Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. Trans. by RochelleS. Townsend. 2 vols. 612-13 
on Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. Trans, by C. J. Hogarth. 591 
e Master and Man, and other Parables and Tales, 469 
War and Peace. 3 vols. 525-7 
Trollope’ 6 (Anthony) Barchester Towers. 30 


” ” 
2 ” 


Dr, Thorne. 360 

Framley Parsonage. Intro. by Ernest Rhys. 181 

The Golden Lion of Granpére. Introduction by 
Hugh Walpole. 761 

The Last Chronicle of Barset. 2 vols, 391-2 

Phineas Finn. Intro. by Hugh Walpole. 2 vols. 832-3 

The Small House at Allington. 361 

The Warden. troduction by Ernest Rhys. 182 


Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 742 
ag aire Translated by W. R. 8. Ralston. 677 


a4 


Soil. Translated by Rochelle S. Townsend. 528 
Welle 8 Ste Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. 918 
’s (H; G.) The Time Machine and The Wheels of Chance. 915 


yie-Metvilie’ The Gladiators. eee by J. Mavrogordato. 523 


Woes; (Mrs, H 


Yonge’ 5 opeite, 


2. 


ra § The Channings. 8 
) The Dove “ the Hagle’s Nest. 329 


The Heir of Redclyffe. Intro. Mrs. Meynell. 362 
(See also FoR YOUNG PEOPLE) 


Zola’s (Himile) Gdeainas Translated by Havelock Ellis. 897 


HISTORY 


Angilo- Saxon Chronicle, The, Translated by James Ingram. 624 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical ad ae etc. Introduction by Vida D. Scudder. 479 
Burnet’s History of His Own Times. 


5 
& Carlyle’s French Revolution. Introduction by H. Belloc. 2 vols: 31-2 


& ee also BIOGRAPHY and ESSAYS) 
L Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World. Introduction by EH. Rhys. 300 
pe J oinville (See Villehardouin) 
uruy’s (Jean Victor) A History of France. 2 vols. 737-8 
Pinay? 8 pTenatine Empire. 
Greece under the Romans. 185 
Froude’s Henry VIII. Intro. by Llewellyn Williams, es en 3 vols. 372-4 


»  Hdward VI. Intro. by Llewellyn Williams, M.P., B.C.L. 375 
» Mary Tudor. Intro. by Llewellyn i aberee MP) B.G.L. 477 
» History. of ,Queen Hlizabeth’s Reign. 5 vols. 7 ompleting 


Froude’s ‘ History of England’, in 10 vols. 583-7 
(See also ES8ays and BIOGRAPHY) 
Gibbon’s Decline eet Fall of the Roman Empire. Edited, with Introduc:- 
tion and Notes, by Oliphant Smeaton, M.A. 6 vols. 434-6, 474-6 
(See also BIOGRAPHY) 
ata re History of the English EN or Edited and Revised by 
f L. Cecil Jane, with an Appendix by R. P. Farley, B.A. 2 vols. 727-38 
Grote’s History of Greece. Intro. by A. D. Lindsay. 12 vols, 186-97 
Hallam’s (Henry) Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. 621-3 
Holinshed’s Chronicle as used in Shakespeare’s Plays. Introduction by 
' Professor Allardyce Nicoll, 800 
Irving’s (Washington) 1s Mere of Granada. 478 


ee also WSSAYS and BioGRAPHY) 


Josephus’ ‘Wars of the § ews. Introduction by Dr. Jacob Hart. 712 


Liitzow’s Histo: 


of Bohemia. 


32 
L Macaulay’s History of England. 3 vols. 34-6 
“ Wee also Essays and ORATORY) 
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HISTORY—continued 


Machiavelli’s History of Florence. 376 (See also Essays) 
Maine’s (Sir Henry) Ancient Law. _734 
Merivale’s anu d of Rome, (An rent ar | yh to Gibbon.) 433 
Mignet’s (F. A. M.) The French Revolution, 
Milman’s History of the Jews. 2 vols. 37 73" 
Mommeen’s History of Rome. Translated by W. P. Dickson, LL.D 
With a review of the work by KE. A. Freeman. 4 vols. 542-5 
L Motley’s Dutch Republic. 3 vols. 86-8 
Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac. 2 vols. 302-3 
Paston Letters, The. Based on edition of Knight. Introduction by 
Mrs. Archer-Hind, M.A. 2 vols. 752-3 
Pilgrim Fathers, The. Introduction by John Masefield, 480 
L Pinnow’s History of Germany. Translated by M. R. Brailsford. 929 
Political Liberty, The Growth of. A Sovrce-Book of English History. 
Arranged by Ernest Rhys, 745 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. With Introduction by Thomas Seccombe, 
M.A. 2 vols. 397-8 
Conquest of Peru. Intro, by Thomas Seccombe, M.A. 301 
Sismondi’s Italian Republics. 250 
Stanley’s Lectures on the Eastern Church, Intro. by A. J. Grieve. 251 
a Memorials of Canterbury. 89 
Tacitus. Vol. I Annals. Introduction by E. H. ee gE 273 
on Vol. Il. Agricola and Germania. Intro. by E. H. Blakeney. 274 
Thierry’s Norman Conquest. Intro. by J. A. Price, B. A. 2 vols. 198-9 
Villehardouin and De Joinville’s Chronicles of the Crusades. Translated. 
with Introduction, by Sir F. Marzials, C.B. 333 
Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV. Translated by Martyn P. Pollack. 780 


ORATORY 


L Anthology of British Historical Speeches and Orations. Compiled by 
Ernest Rhys. 714 
Bright’s (John) Speeches. Selected with Intro. by Joseph Sturge. 252 
Burke’s American Speeches and Letters. 340 
(See also ESSAYS) 
Demosthenes: Select Orations. 546 
Fox (Charles James): Speeches (French Revolutionary War Period). 
Edited with Introduction by Irene Cooper Willis, M.A. 759 
Lincoln’s Speeches, etc. Intro. by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 206 
(See also BIOGRAPHY) 
Macaulay’s Speeches on Politics and Literature. 399 
(See also Essays and History) 
Pitt’s Orations on the War with France. 145 


PHILOSOPHY AND: THEOLOGY 


Lt A Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. 


484 ; 
Ancient Hebrew Literature. _ Being the Old pestamen Sat Apocrypha f 


Arranged by the Rev. R. B. Taylor, 4 vols 


Aristotle, The Nicomachean Ethics of. pee by D..P. Chase. — 


Introduction by Professor J, A. Smith 
(See also CLASSICAL) 
Bacon’s The Advancement of Learning. 719 
(See also HisSayYs) 


Berkeley’s (Bishop) Principles of Human Knowledge, ee Theory of © 


Vision. With Introduction by A. D. Piha ge 


Boebme’s (Jacob) The Signature of All Things, vith Other Writings. 


Introduction by Clifford Bax. 569 


Browne’s Religio Medici, etc. Ener Rs On by Professor C. sei Herford. 92 5! 


Bunyan’s Grace Abounding and Mr. Badman. Introduction rs G. B. 
Harrison, . 815 (See also ROMANCE 


Burton’s (Robert) Anasery gi Melancholy. Introduction DF Naoto 


Jackson. 3 vols 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion. Introduction by Rev. Ronald Bayne. 90 
Descartes’ (Rene) A Discourse on Method. Translated by Professor John ~ 
Veitch. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 570 
L Ellis’ Glneloers Selected Essays. Ti asaauenon by J.S. Collis, 930 
L Gore’s (Charles) The Philosophy of the Good Life. 924 
Hobbes’ Leviathan. Edited, with Intro. by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 691 


Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Intro. by Rev. H. Bayne. Vols. 201-2 » 


Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, ane other Fess Ulam yee as 
Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 2 vols. 548-— 

James (William): srulected. Papers on Philosophy, 739 { 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by J. M. D. Meildejohn, 
Introduction by Dr. A. D. Lindsay. 909 


Io 


» PHILOSOPHY AND. THEOLOGY—continued 


Keble’s The Christian Year. Introduction by J. O. Shairp. 
King Edward VI. First and Second Prayer Books. Bn eraactias by the 
Right Rev. Bishop of Gloucester. 448 
u Koran, The. Rodwell’s Translation. 380 
Latimer’s Sermons. Introduction by Canon Beeching. 40 
Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 91 
Leibniz’s Philosophical Writings Selected and trans. by Mary Morris. 
Introduction by C. R. Morris, M.A. 905 
y Locke’s Two Treatises of Civil Government. Introduction by Professor 
William S. Carpenter. 751 
Malthus on the Principles of Population. 2 vols. 692-3 
Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ. 2 vols. 146-7 (Vol. 146t) 
Mill’s (John Stuart) Utilitarianism, Liberty, lak amen Government. 
With Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 
~~ _,,° Subjection of Women. (See Wollstonecraft, Mary, under ScrENcr.) 
ore’s Utopia. Introduction by Judge O’Hagan. 1 
L New Testament. Arranged in the rg in which the books came to the 
Christians of the First Century. 
, Newman’s ep aegis Be os a Sua, iti, by Dr. Charles Sarolea. 636 
f (See _also Ess. 
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Ys) 
Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra. Translated by A. Tille and 
M. M. Bozman. 892 
Paine’s Rights of Man. Introduction by G. J. Holyoake. 7158 
Pascal’s_ Pensées. Translated by W. F. Trotter. Introduction by 
4 T. S. Bliot. 874 
Lt Ramayana ae the Mahabharata, The. Translated by Romesh Dutt, 
Renan’s Life of Jesus. Introduction by Right Rev. Chas. Gore, D.D. 805 
Robertson’s (F. W.) Sermons on Religion and Life, Christian Doctrine, 
; and Bible Subjects. Each Volume with Introduction by Canon 
; Burnett, 3 vols. 37-9 
Robinson’s (Wade) The Philosophy ae Atonement and Other Sermons, 
Introduction by Rev. F. B. Mey 63 
Rousseau’s (J. J.) The Social Canteant, "ibe 660 
(See also Essays) 
: St. Augustine’s Confessions. Dr. Pusey’s Translation. 200 
4 St. Francis: The Little Flowers, and The Life of St. Francis. 485 
Seeley’s Ecce Homo. Introduction Evy Sir Oliver Lodge. 305 
Spinoza’s Hthics, etc. Translated by Andrew J. Boyle. With Intro- 
A duction by Professor Santayana. 481 
i Swedenborg’s (Kmmanuel) Heaven and Hell. 379 
ry +e The Divine Love and Wisdom. 635 
a The Divine Providence. 658 
The True Christian Religion. 893 


; - BOETRY AND DRAMA 


_ Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Edited by Professor R. K. Gordon. 1794 
Arnold’s (Matthew) Poems, 1840-66, Prclening Thyrsis. 334 
L Ballads, A Book of British. Selected by R. B. Johnson. 572 
j Beaumont and Fletcher, The Select yt of. Introduction by Professor 
, Baker, of Harvard University. 506 
Bjérnson’s Plays. Vol. I. The Newly Married Couple, Leonardo, A 
Gauntlet. Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 
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Vol. II. The Editor, The Bankrupt;'and The King, 

Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 696 
Blake’s Poems and Prophecies. Introduction by Max Plowman. 792 
L Browning’s Poems, 1833-44. Introduction by Arthur Waugh. 41 
_L Browning’s Poems, 1844-64. 42 
L The Ring and the Book. Intro. by Chas. W. Hodell. 502 
L Burns’ Poems and Songs. Introduction by J. Douglas. 94 
é Byron’s Poetical and Dramatic Works. 3 vols. 486-8 

Calderon: Six Plays, translated by faves Fitzgerald. 819 

L Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.’ Edited by Principal Burrell, M.A, 307 
_ Coleridge, Golden Book of. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke. 43 
’ (See also ESSAYS) 
Cowper Seema Poems of. Edited by H. I’Anson Fausset. 872 
i ‘See also BIOGRAPHY) ‘ 
| & Dante’s Hivise Comedy (Cary’s Translation). Specially edited by 
Edmund garde 08 / 

Donne’s Poems. | Edited by H. I’Anson Fausset. 867 

Dryden’s Poems) Edited By Bonamy Dobrée. 910 
Eighteenth-Century Plays. Edited by J 
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Emerson’s Poems. Introduction by Professor Bakewell, Yale, U.S.A. 715 
hig a= and other Interludes, including eight Miracle Plays. Edited 
Ernest Rhys. 1 

Fitzgerald’ s (Edward) Omar Khayyam and Six Plays wl Calderon. 819 

Goethe’s Faust. Parts I and II. Trans. and Intro. by A. G. Latham. 335 
(See also Essays and FIcoTion) [well. - 921 

Golden Book of Modern English Poetry, The. Edited by Thomas Cald- 

Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, The. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 746 

Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays. Introduction by Austin Dobson. 415 
(See also Essays and FIcrTIoN) 

Gray’s Poems and Letters. Introduction by John Drinkwater. 628 

Hebbel’s Plays. Translated with an Introduction by Dr. C. K. Allen. 694 

Heine: Prose and Poetry. 

Herbert’s Temple. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 309 


t Heroic Verse, A Volume of. Arranged by Arthur Burrell, M.A, 
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574 

Herrick’s Hesperides and Noble tages Intro. by Ernest Rhys. 310 
Ibsen’s Brand. Translated by F. EH. Garrett. 716 

Fs Ghosts, The Warriors at Helgeland, and An a aoe of the People. 

Translated by _R. Farquharson Sharp. 552 
5 Lady Inger of Ostraat, Love’s Comedy, and The League of 
Youth. Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 729 
a Peer Gynt. Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 747 
aK A Doll’s House, [rhe Wild Duck, and The Lady from the Sea. 
Translated by R. Farquharson *Sharp. 494. 
te hehe Pretenders, Pillars of Society, and Pancras Translated 
y R. Farquharson Sharp, 659 
Jonson’s ey Plays. Introduction by Professor Schelling. 2 vols. 489-90 
Kalidasa: pbokontaln. Translated by Professor A. W. Ryder. 629 
Keats’ Poems. 
Kingsley’s oes) Poems. Introduction by Ernest Rh 793 
(See also FIcTION and For Youne ;OPLE) 
Langland’s (William) Piers Plowman. 571 
Lessing’s Laocoén, Minna von Barnhelm, and Nathan the Wise, 843 
Lo: ellow’ s Poems. Introduction by Katherine Tynan, 
Marlowe’s Plays and Poems. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 383 
Milton’s Poems. Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse. 384 
(See also Essays) 
Minor Elizabethan Drama. Vol. I. Tragedy. Selected, with Introduction. 
by Professor Thorndike. Vol. II. Comedy. 491-2 

Minor Poets of the 18th Century. Edited Pe Bal. Anos Fausset. 844 
Minor Poets of the 17th Century. Edited by R. oa Howarth. 873 
Moliére’s Comedies. Introduction by Prof. F. C. Green. 2 vols. 830-1 


Lt New Golden Treasury, The. An Anthology of Songs and eae 695° 
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Old Yellow Book, The. Introduction by Charles EH. Hodell. 
Omar ne (The Rubaiyat of). Trans. by Edward Dirccadiien 819 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. Introduction by Edward ei 96 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poet: 2 vols. 148-9 
Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Poems and HKssays. Ini 0. by Andrew Lang. 791 
(See also Fiction) 
Pope (Alexander): Collected Poems, pptroeechiae by Ernest ‘Rhys. 760 
Procter’s (Adelaide A.) Legends and Lyrics. 150 
Restoration Plays, A Volume of. Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 604 
Rossetti’s Poems and Translations. Introduction by EH. G. Gardner. 627 
Scott’s Poems and Plays. Intro. by Andrew Lang. 2 vols, 550-1 
(See also BIOGRAPHY and FIcTION) 
Shakespeare’s Comedies. 153 
We i ashen Hon he Poems, and Sonnets. 154 | q 
ragedies. 
Shelley”: 3 Poetical Works. eteudieeion by A. H., Koszul. 2 vols. 257-8 
Sheridan’s Plays. 95 f 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Intro. by Prof. J. W. Hales. 2vols. 443-4 
a a tlendors Calendar and Other Poems. LHdited by Philip 
enderson. : 
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Stev: s Garden of Verses, Underwoods, Ronee, of 
Travel, Ballads. 
1 Bossa EASES i eAISEAO by rnest Rivrn_ tt 
Tennyson’s Poems. Vol. I, —56. roduction 
“ Vol. Ti, 1857-70. 626 YT aceon coat 
Webster and Ford. Plays. Selected, with Introduction, by Dr. G. By 
Whitman’s (Walt) Leaves of Grass (I), Democratic Vistas, ete, 573 
Wilde (Oscar), Plays, Freee | Writingsand Poems. 858 j 
Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems, ntroduction by Emest Rhys. ats 
“ Longer Poems. Note by Editor. 311 q 
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REFERENCE 


Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography. Many coloured and line 
Maps; Historical Gazetteer, Index, etc. 451 
Biographical Dictionary of English Literature. 449 
Biographical Dictionary of Foreign Literature. 900 
Dates, Dictionary of. 554 
Dictionary ot Quotations and Proverbs. 2 vols. 809-10. 
Everyman’s Wnglish Dictionary. 776 
Literary and Historical Atlas. I. Europe. Many coloured and line Maps; 
full Index and Gazetteer. 496 
Fe pe =A II. America. Do. 653 
a Ja III. Asia. Do. 633 
IV. Africa and Australia. Do. 662 
Non-Olassical ‘Mythology, Dictionary of. 632 
Reader’s Guide to EHveryman’s Library. By R. Farquharson Sharp. 
Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 889 
Roget's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 2vols. 630-1. 
Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised and Edited by EH. H. 
Blakeney, M.A. 495 
Wright’s An Encyclopaedia of Gardening. 555 


ROMANCE 


Aucassin and Nicolette, with other Medieval Romances. 497 
Boccaccio’s Decameron. (Unabridged.) Translated by J. M. Rigg. 
Introduction by Edward Hutton. 2 vols. 845-6 
L Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Introduction by Rev. H. KE. Lewis. 204 
Burnt Nial, The Story of. Translated by Sir George Dasent. 558 
L Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Sabteama Translation,’ Lockhart’s Intro- 
duction. 2 vols. 385-6 
Chrétien de Troyes: Hric and Enid. ernaete te with Introduction and 
Notes, by William Wistar Comfort. 698 
French Medieval Romances. Translated by Eugene Mason. 557 
Georeey. of Monmouth’s Histories of the Kings | of Britain. 577 
Grettir Saga, The. Tew Translated by G. Ainslie Hight. 699 
Gudrun, Done into English by Margaret Armour. 880 
Guest’s gisex) Mabinogion. Introduction by Rev. R. Williams. 97 
He: gla: The Olaf Sagas, Translated by Samuel ac tie Intro- 
duction and Notes by John Beveridge. 717 
ob Regee of the Norse Kings. Translated by Samuel Laing. 
troduction and Notes by John Beveridge. 47 
Holy Graal, The High History of the. 445 
Kalevala. ‘Introduction by W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., F.H.S. 2 vols. 259-60 
Le Races 78 a repopnes of Gil Blas.’ Introduction by Anatole Le 
vols. — 
MaciDonald’s (George) Pp pautesie: A Faerie Romance. 732 
ee also FICTION) 
-L Malory’s Le Morte wane Intro. by Professor Rhys. 2 vols. 45-6 
L Morris (William): Harly Romances. Introduction by Alfred Noyes. 261 
The Life and Death of Jason. 575 
‘Morte a’ Arthur Romances, Two. Introduction by Lucy A. Paton. 634 
Nibelungs, The Fall of the. Translated by Margaret Armour. . 312 
Rabelais’ The Heroid Deeds of Gargantua and Pantagruel. Introduction 
by D. B. Sencha Lewis. 2 vols. 826-7 
Wace’s Arthurian Romance. Translated by Eugene Mason. Laya- 
mon’s Brut. Introduction by Lucy A. Paton. 578 


SCIENCE 


Boyle’s ee Sceptical Chymist. 559 
“sedan: e Origin of Species. Introduction by Sir Arthur Keith. 811 

@ eidise TRAVEL) (E. @. Bozman. 922 
- Hddington’s (Sir Arthur) The Nature of the Physical World. Intro, by 
dicli¢: the oe a or, Maeat oe Bdition. Introduction by Sir 

omas Heath, a 
Faraday’s (Michael) iezporiinlental Researches in Hlectricity. 576 
Galton’s Inquiries into Human Faculty. Revised by Author. 263 
George’s (Hepr ) Bin er haar and Poverty. 560 
Habnemann’s s (Sam el) The Organon of he Rational Art of Healing. 
Introduction by OC. EH. Wheeler, 
Harvey’s Circulation of the Blood. Oa oditon by Ernest Parkyn., 262 
Howard’s State of the Prisons. Introduction by Kenneth Ruck. 835 
Huxley’s Essays.) Introduction by_Sir Oliver Lodge, 47 
Select Lectures and Lay Sermons. Intro. Sir Oliver Lodge, 498 | 

Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. With an Introduction by R. H. Rastall. 700 
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SCIEN CE—continued 


Marx’s (Karl) Capital. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Intro- 
duction by G. D. H. Wolhy 2 vols. 848-9 

Miller’s Old Red Sandstone. 

Owen’s (Robert) A New View ie Society, etc. Intro. by G. D. H. Cole. 799 

Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 590 

Smith’s (Adam) The Wealth of Nations. 2 vols. 412-13 

Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps and Mountaineering in 1861., 98 

White’s Selborne. Introduction by Principal Windle. 48 

Wollstonecraft (Mary), The Rights of Woman, with John Stuart Mill’s 
The Subiection of Women. 825 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 
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Anson’s Voyages. Introduction by John Masefleld. 510 
Bates’ Naturalist on the Amazon. With Illustrations, 446 
Belt’s The Naturalist in Nicaragua. Intro. by Anthony Belt, F.L.S. 561 
Borrow’s (George) The Gypsies in Spain. Intro. by Hdward Thomas.. 697 
cS » he Bible in Spain. Intro. by Edward Thomas, 151 
oi » Wild Wales. Intro. by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 49 
(See also FICTION) 
Boswell’s Tour in the Hebrides with Dr. Johnson. 387 
(See also BIOGRAPHY) 
Burton’s (Sir Richard) First Footsteps in East Africa. 500: 
Calderon de la Barca’s (Mme.) Life in Mexico. 664 
Cobbett’s Rural Rides. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 2 vols. 638-9 
Cook’s Voyages of Discovery. 99 
Crévecceur’s (H. St. John) Letters from an American Farmer. 640 
Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle. 104 
See also SCIENCE) 
Defoe’s Tour Through Hngland and Wales. Introduction by G. D. H. 
(See also FICTION) [Cole, 820-1 
Dennis’ Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 2 vols. 183-4 
Dufferin’s (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes. 499 
Ford’s Gatherings from Spain. Introduction by Thomas OXey! 152 
Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Sea. Intro. by Capt. R. F, Scott. 447 
Giraldus Cambrensis: Itinerary and Description of Wales. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages. 8 vols. 264, 265, 313, 314, 338, 339, 388, 3389 
Kinglake’s Wothen. Introduction’ by Harold Spender, M.A, 337 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians. With many Illustrations. 315 
Lytton’s paid of the Rhine. 390 
See also FICTION) 4 
Mandeville’s (Sir John) Travels. Introduction by Jules Bramont. #812 
Park (Mungo): Travels. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 205 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. Selected by BE. H. Blakeney, M.A. 1778 
Polo’s (Marco) Travels. Introduction by John Masefield. 306 
Roberts’ The Western Avernus. Intro. by Cunninghame Graham, 762 
Speke’s Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 50 
Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage, Travels with a Donkey, and Silverado 
Squatters. 766 ‘ 
(See also ESSAYS, FICTION, and PoETRY) 
Stow’s Survey of London. Introduction by H. B. Wheatley. 589 
Wakefield’s Letter from Sydney and Other Writings on Colonization. 8238 
Waterton’s Wanderings in South America. Intro. by HE. Selous, 772 
Young’s Travels in France and Italy. Intro. by Thomas Okey. 720 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
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Abbott’s Rollo at Work and Rollo at Play. Intro. by Lucy Crump. 275 
#®sop’s and Other Fables: An Anthology from all sources. 657 Rohe 
Alcott?s Little Men. Introduction by Grace Rhys. 512 
» Little Women and Good Wives. Intro. by Grace Rhys, 248 
oY Andersen’ s Fairy Tales. Illustrated by the Brothers Robinson. 4 
More Fairy Tales, Illustrated by Mary Shillabeer. 822 
Annals of Fairyland. The Reign of King Oberon. 365 i 
its re The Reign of King Cole. apy ; f 
The Reign of King Herla. 54 
Asgard and the Norse Heroes. Translated by aaa Boule,’ 638 
Baker’ ” Cast Up By ae Sue oe 9 ! 
Ballantyne’s Coral Islan a hc el al ‘ 
oe vee Martin Rattler. _ 246 : i 
Ungava. Introduction by Ernest Rhys... 276 
Browne’s (Frances) Granny’s Wonderful Chair. Introduction By Dobie i 
Radford, 112 
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‘FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—continued 
_  Bulfinch’s (Thomas) The Age of Fable. 472 
Legends of Charlemagne. Intio. by Ernest Rhys. 556 
L Canton’s A Child’ Book of Saints. Illustrated by T. H. Robinson. 61 
: (See also Essays) 
_& Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland, Through the Looking-Glass, etc. Ilus- 
{ trated by the Author. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 836 
_t Clarke’s Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. 3 vols. 109-11 
} Tales from Chaucer. 537 
| Collodi’s Pinocchio; or, The Story of a Puppet. 538 
i Converse’s (Florence) The House of Prayer. 923 (See also FICTION) 
Cox’s (Sir G. W.) Tales of Ancient Greece. 721 
iL Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by J. A. Symington. 59 
(See also Ficrion) 
., Dodge’s (Mary move es) Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates. 620 
Edgar’s Heroes of England. 471 
(See also FIcTION) 
L Ewing’s (Mrs.) Jackanapes, Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot, illustrated by 
R. Caldecott, and The Story of a Short Life. 731 
Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrauces. 1730 
L Fairy Gold. Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 157 
L Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Illustrated. 249 
Freeman’s Old English History for Children. 540 
Froissart’s Chronicles, 57 
Voter Me Parables from Nature. Introduction by Grace hes 153 
__ Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 56 
L Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. 5 
a (See also FicTIon) 
Howard’s Rattlin the Reefer. Introduction by Guy Pocock. 857 
| L one Tom Brown’s School Days. Illustrated by T. Robinson. 58 
ngelow’s (Jean) Mopsa the Fairy. MTlustrated by Dora Curtis. 619 
; ier 8 sere) Bevis, the Story of a Boy. Introduction by Guy 
Pocock. 
14 Kingsley’s Heroes. Introduction by Grace Rhys. 113 
ZA Madam How and Lady Why. Introduction by C. I. Gardiner, 
L ae Water Babies and Glaucus. 277 [M.A. 717 
(See also POETRY and FICTION) 
_ Kingston’s Peter the Whaler. 
Three Midshipmen. 7 
L Lamb’ 's Tales from Shakespeare. Illustrated by A. Rackham. 8 
See BIoGRAPHY and Essays) 
_L Lear (and Others): A Book of Nonsense. 806 
_ Marryat’s Children of the New Forest. 247 
a Little Savage. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 159 
r& Masterman Ready. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 160° 
9 Settlers in Canada. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 370 
. E (Rdited by) Rattlin the Reefer. 857 
(See also Ficr1on) 
Martineau’s Feats on the Fjords, etc. Illustrated by A. Rackham. 429 
Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated. 473 
Poetry Book for Boys and Girls. Hdited by Guy Pocock, 894 
Reid’s (Mayne) The ay Hunters of the Mississippi. 582 
The Boy Slaves. Introduction by aay Pocock. 797 
Ruskin’s The Two Boyhoods and Other Passages. 688 
(See also ESSAys) 
L Sewell’s (Anna) Black Beauty. Illustrated by Lucy Kemp-Welch. 748 
L Spyri’s (Johanna) Heidi. Illustrations by Lizzie Lawson. 31 
. Story Book for Boys and Girls, Edited by Guy Pocock. 934 
_ Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 371 
| L Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. Illustrated by A. Rackham. 60 
(See also BIOGRAPHY and HSSsAyYs) 
vi Swiss Family Robinson. Illustrations by Chas. Folkard. 430 
_ Verne’s (Jules) Abandoned. 50 Illustrations. 368 
7 » Dropped from) the Clouds. 50 Illustrations. 367 
Five Weeks in a Balloon and Around the World in Kighty 
Days. Translated by Arthur Chambers and P. Desages. 
| eA » Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 319 {779 
z The Secret of the Island. 50 Illustrations. 369 


Yonge’s (Charlotte M.) The Book of Golden Deeds. _ 330 
ss oh Gy be ener ot Lynwood. Illustrated by Dora 
i: cee l ip The Little Duke. Illustrated by Dora Curtis. 470 


(See also Ficrion) 
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